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7Vie  Argument. 

How  Peter  became  a  Phrenolc^t,— Hia  assidttity  and  earnestness  in  cultivating 
this  sublime  science,— 'His'great  success,  and  the  happy  means  of  it— How  Phrenolo¬ 
gy  powerfully  grapples  with  Philosophy. — How  it  aids  History  and  Biography.— 
Peter,  through  the  discoveries  of  Phrenology^'  perceives  among  his  friends)  new 
Shakespeares,  and  Newtons,  Bacons,  Swifts,  and  Goethes,  and  Schillers,  and  hopes 
highly  of  himself.— A  musician  startles  Peter  and  his  system.— This  science  most 
useftil  in  forming  right  matrimonial  alliances.— Peter,  pusuing  his  system,  again 
startled  by  the  view  of  Materialism. — How  Peter  proOts  by  surveying,  stealthily,  the 
heads  of  public  speakers,  and  prognosticates  happily  of  the  Bar.— How  Phrenology 
might  improve  Poetry,  and  highly  benefit  the  Drama,— And  how,  by  this,  Peter*8  own 
genius  and  ambition  are  kindled  up— Peter,  for  the  advancement  of  hU  science, 
visits  prisons  and  is  edified ;  but  he  also  suffers  loss— Peter,  with  his  friendisytibrssee 
a  mighty  battle  with  the  unenlightened,  but  they  are  prepaid  for  it,  and  Peter  sings  a 
Paean. — The  great  benefit  of  this  science  in  choosing  jurymen.— Peter  again  startled 
and  alarmed  by  the  application  of  the  science  to  his  own  family,  but  closes  by  de¬ 
claring  his  firmness,  and  his  lasting  allegiance  to  the  mighty  science. 


MR  EDITOR, 

1  BELIEVE,  Sir,  I  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  an^ 
dent  truth,  that  our  strongest  hiasses  and  fondest  predilections  frequently 
owe  their  first  impulse  and  nowth  to  ^me  seeiningly-reroote  and  uncon¬ 
nected  drcumstances  of  accident.  ToT some  infiueoces'bf  this  kind  t  owe  it 
that  1  first  hurst  the  shell,  so  to  speak,  and  grew  up  the  strongly-fledged 
Phrenologist  which  I  now  am.  Being  considerably  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  1  bad  for  several  years  been  gradually  dropping — what  Phrenologists 
regard  as  the  greatest  check  of  science — my  hair.  Some  of  the  holder  fea- 
turn  of  developement  had  been  gradually.ftealing  from  beneath  their  cover¬ 
ing,  like  the  first  specks  of  growing' islands,  from  which  the  waters  are  inoN 
pevcepdhly  reeediog.  At  length,  however,  the  shock  of  nearly  the  total  deati- 
tution  of  my  locks  overtookt  roe.  ,  1  had  fgone  to  bed  with  my  head  hi  ita 
usual  state,  but,  in  the  morning,  when  I  took  off  my  night-cap,  and  put  up 
mjr  hand  to  spread  and  ai^ust  my  locks  as  usual,  1  felt  nothing  hut  a  terrC 
fic  and  appalling  smoothness  on  every  side.  The  dignified'  emih^nee,  I 
may  so  sav,  had  lost  nearly  every  shred  or  patch  of  verdure.  My  hair  bad 
capriciously  taken  its  leave ;  and  while  I  st^  upon  the  floor  in  my  shirt, 
with  my  mght-cap  in  my  palsied  hand,  I  felt,  amidst  my  dejection  and  be¬ 
wilderment,  that,  like  the  Jewish  champion  of  old— if  I  durst  allude  to 
what  is  sacred  and  venerahle-^ny  strength  seemed 
iny  locks.  1  remained,  long  after  this  lamented  occurmce^  in  deep  melah- 
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Ji  stL!  (Ci  :he  r^!iIv*::oi:  c:  ibis  lisinbie  s^ie:  1  ir'.;b:  si)  ,  pevuaAriT 

iry  cwn.  Tli^  rcu^bLcsses  co  thick  cr  !iri:ic'd  htibi^c,  if  1  itit  so 
spe^k,  icterpos^  lo  cloud  or  deceire  the  nicety  ird  dirxctncys  of  lay  scun- 
lific  icsich-  After  pursuing,  during  the  diy,  irv  Fhrecclogioil  studies,  in 
their  decf^  ind  sublicner  mysteries,  1  could  still  enjoy,  unidst  try  enthu- 
siism,  the  delight  of  refreshing  my  science,  even  is  1  drew  on  my  right- 
dp,  an»l  stepped  into  bec.-^dike  your  musiciin,  »bo,  ir*  layirg  aside  bis 
more  difficult  tt>d  arduous  professcnal  exercises,  debtbts,  ci'ten,  before  put¬ 
ting  by  his  instrumenr,  to  yield  to  some  paeeful  and  unfettered  dashes  of 
spcrtiTe  or  scientific  prelude.  I  now  felt  myself  swimming  amidst  all  the 
delicious  and  ferrid  mental  intoxication  which  peculiarly  attends  the  en- 
thusiastie  Phrenolodcal  proselyte.  The  great  Oimn  belieTed.  that,  to  cotn- 
mence  with  a  certainty  of  success  the  career  of  the  Irish  Bar.  it  was  indis- 
peusible  that  the  young  rotary  of  the  law  should  be  without  a  shilling  in 
bis  pocket ;  and,  in  regard  to  myself,  I  may  ingeniously  own,  that  in  bar¬ 
ing  now  srarcely  three  hairs  on  my  head,  1  proudly  regard  myself,  in  this 
sta^te  of  capnUry  desuiution,  as  peculiarly  faroured  with  the  most  enriable 
and  felicitous  appliances,  for  the  nurture  and  culUTtiicn  of  Phrenological 
science. 

Perhaps.  Sir,  !  need  scirely  observe,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  mj  Hire 
is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  this  great  and  admirable  science.  1  allow 
it,  to  say  the  truth  without  restraint,  to  occupy  and  engross  mr  whole  soul. 

1  am  not  destrous  of  dirersifTing  tny  studies,  lest,  while  1  might  jaeein  to 
divide,  I  should  perhaps  enfeeble  the  strength  of  my  mental  enotgies  ;  1 
would  wish  to  concentrate  the  hottest  rays  of  roy  genius  upon  the  ret  eoW, 
and  sorcewb It- unexplored  surface  of  so  inriting  a  sdence.  1  Hke  not  the 
method  of  those  excursire,  intellectual  pioneers,  whose  ererv  hour  is  ocni- 
pirf  with  some  differing  novelty  of  pursuit,  and  with  whom  science  seems, 
vainly  and  ceavrlea&ly,  to  chase  science,  and  the  mind,  like  a  field  whose  fair 
and  herbage  a  too-constint  succession  of  footsteps  has  beat  down, 
leurikins  and  and  sterile,  and  without  the  delicious  medieinal  unction  of 
•CTO  dtrhng  and  prevailing  predilecHon.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cbe- 
nsh  this  mtster-pasrion  of  my  soul,  Kke  Jacob  of  old  the  child  of  bis  later 
^  should  as  little  seek  to  diminish  its  divine  fbrvonr  anti 
ttiengtl^as  1  should  to  scatter  idly  and  fruitlessly  abroad,  in  a  tboosanil 
j  .  '  majestic  stream  which  flowed  past  my  dwelting. 
1 0  ^  candid,  ?ir,  I  fear  my  sdentifie  enthusiasm  is  at  times  troublesome 
an  ^  mpertncM  to  others  ;  1  am  setnewhat,  in  the  spirit  of  mv  prevailing 
passion,  li^  the  enthusiasHc  breechea-maker  in  “  Chrysal,“  who  was  ever 
ttrrt^mgforth,  asit  were,  unconariouriy,  hishand,  to  citcb  the  measure 
nose  who  sat  near  him.  My  hand  ofi^,  amid  the  cntrancement  of  mv 
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1  hiie  1  ihini*  ic\;uIrvU  c\MukVr*Ke  >ii’i  in  llu*  uu^v.uniii;;^ 
I  c»B  At  or.v  pu;  lav  piicu^evl  Wx^  UjX'o  ihe  »,\.MrjvK‘A;r\I  laCi- 
cx:>^  oc  tferv  jvt*ulUr;;t  ci  miixZ ;  1  At.'«  4A  ib^f  txieu;  v>l  ib.' 

tvw'OIaI  r:cikr:»  Ai  1  ibe  nuuiVer  tM*  witbiD  luy  tUntw^t  loikC 

sbe  xi::^trs  o/  a  uiui^jua  ruuran^  ihe  »:hTv?c>A:i%*  waI(\  1  CAa 

liliic  ihr^Hi^b  :b<‘  uunuies:  >erui»>ttes  vM*  C:^  ibuIWiuaI  tAN*ulue>.  aixK  iu 
lav  »>w  a  ^A>,  naeU  iu»viulA:e,  it  1  mAv  5<’  sav,  iSe  ibe  k>?^a:\  ot  kWa- 

l;u  Asi  u.a:  ai*  secivUTeue^  or  ibo  hArsb  ta^eenU  ot  cv>ujW:;'^'» 


ness  And  Jcsiiucuveiik'SA,  bv  ibe  rx'^tCuiioii  oi  iho  #Atetor  Aud  ^euatr  At¬ 
tributes  cc  tuae,  or  AiuAtivooesA.  CaiaIaui  oiai^o:  run  ibt‘ gAumt  luore  iWetlv 
taia  Alu:  Ae  luore  jdTAUotd  rhmioI\YiA::s  OAn»  aiukU:  aU  tb<  bx\»uUt\  Aua 
wVUirArieiv  ot  uob$  And  buuips,  ^uiciW  divvpher.  Aud  vlrAi;  uito  VWuok^ 
poAi  li^bu  cTcT}  shiftiu^  Aod  vArKxl  Attribute  ot  huiUAU  obAiAOter.  1  v^v 
cnufiuiuevl  A  true  \t'uerAiioQ  foe  the  luoAt  dutia^uishtU  cuhivAt^VA  ^>1*  ibo 
pbiiosoph)  of  luixki.  1  used  to  coQAidt'T  those  i:i^uiru's.  ubu'h  stHubt  to 
t»Uw*ftdA:c  or  deitvt  the  u>OTeiueQts  Aud  taipulsc's  of  the  cvtf-Acuve  AiKt  sub¬ 
tle  s;pirit  withiu  us.  which  stx'fus  to  rtvt'dc  frotu,  AUtU  as  i:  wt'te*  elude  the 
iavt'sti^AtioQ  of  i^»tlf»  Aod  the  deep  Aud  iik;A.hAUs(ibIe!  well-s^vriog  of  wbvvk* 
ActivitT  seems,  if  1  iuav  so  speAk,  to  dow  beueAih  so  lUik  Aud  impervious  a 
shivie.  AS  the  UK^t  uoble  And  sublime  of  auv.  M)  I'Ureudlv^i;^ ,  bowevex, 
hAs  wholly  dissi^vited  the  illusivui  ot*  such  uusukeu  views;  the  Thituolo- 
gist  now  seeius  to  me  to  stAixd  upon  a  much  ^uouder  axhI  uwru  diguih(\i 
eminence  than  the  meuphysicUu.  SeAUxl  in  uiy  Axm>chAir»  1  cau  iuu  the 
chA^ges  through  the  w  bole  atcaua  of  mind ;  1  grssp  At  onev  At  the  divided 
mirks  of  the  bumAu  chAXActer,  and  holding  up  luy  reiulu,  Uugh  it  shAdowy 
aihI  vatu  spevulAiion  ;  1  cau  fevi  the  iiidicAiive  pulse'i  id*  tlie  mentAl  facul- 
ties  moTing  And  throbbing,  as  it  were,  beueAth  my  rhixuoIs^cAl  huger  ; 
1  can  hi  Ave  out  mj  philosophic  plummet,  if  1  umy  so  say,  from  the  |>rv>* 
inontory  of  deAUuciivenesas  or  amAiiveut'sa^  aud  deteriuine  their  n^rtgate 
depth,  and  the  force  or  iutensity  ot'  their  current.  1  canuoC  iudivd,  at 
times,  amidst  the  delicious  chuckle  and  edervescvuce  of  my  rbreunlogioal 
pride,  refrain  from  exclaiming,  **  What  a  pity  that  Locke,  aud  Krid>  aud 
Leibuiu,  iu  their  sterile  aud  shallow  y  science,  should  have  ilxi  veiled  so  per- 
tenaciously,  so  idly,  and  so  acutely  !“  The  philosophy  of  mind  seems  to  me, 
1  must  bouestly  say,  to  be  indubitably  on  the  wane,  and  to  be  grailually 
sinki^  bei'ote  the  resisiless  growth  and  ascendancy  of  a  uohkr  and  more 
decisive  science.  1  do  not,  indeed,  dt'spair  of  seeiti^  at  no  JUiaut  day,  the 
fate  of  Pol)’phemus  ot*  old,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  aUusiuB,  realised  upon 
it,  and  of  b^olding  the  resolute  aud  iuviuct^e  arm  of  Pbreuoli^  prog 
out  the  eyes  of  this  grim  aud  aged  mou&trr,  wno  has  so  loug,  beusalh  ao 
man^'  rarieues  of  disguise,  ensuared,  bewUdered,  and  terrlhi^  the  prying 
and  iih^uisitive  world. 

1  begin  uow.  Sir,  to  see  aomewbai  of  a  sublime  pbUosophy  in  the  custom 
of  iboiie  savage  who  carefully  preaerte  the  skuUa  of  thor  dead.  1  have 
a  sAToug  suspicion  that  they  uiuat  be  skilful  Phreu^dogUu,  aud  that,  being 
singularly  food  of  biogri^iy,  they  take  this  way  ot  aceuxately  uerpetua- 
ting  the  qualities  for  which  their  relativea,  aud  luoal  diailuguisiica  heroes, 
have  been  remarkable.  1  have  no  doubt  they  thus  escape  much  of  that 
<|uestiouable  dubiety  and  indecision  which  unfortuxxately  pervade  our  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  that  tbi^r  seated  eulogiet  of  the  dead,  with  Uieae  awtlll  iuier- 
preters  before  them,  are  at  rrinarkabk  for  their  truth,  at  the  rapid  pieciaion 
with  which  tliey  are  given. 

Were,  Sir,  au  untutored  Indian  to  behold  me  engagod  in  thia  divint  imd 
exhilarating  study,  with  tome  doaen  or  two  of  skulk  oefors  me*  over  which 
1  occasionally  darted  mv  practiied  fingers,  like  a  dexterous  player  on  the 
lootical-glaaKt,  he  would,  1  have  no  doubt,  sink  down  before  me  in  ewe 
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and  admiration  ;—hc  would  l>€lieve  these  singular  manuals  of  ^7 
were  the  trophies  of  my  succ^  in  war,— that  I  was  kindling  and  inflaming  » 
ray  courage  by  the  sight  of  these  awful  monuments  of  my  prowess,  like  the 
hungry  lion  in  his  ca^e,  whetting  his  fury  by  viewing  the  bones  of 
tims  around  him  ;  and  he  would  believe,  that,  while  in  my  peaceful  philo- 
sophic  occupation,  I  was  diligently,  with  my  measure,  taking  the  dimeiwions 
of  the  faculties  or  dispositions  with  the  same  accuracy  that  you  weigh  a 
pack  of  wool, — that  I  was  tracing  the  course  of  my  scalping  knife,  or  che¬ 
rishing  mv  warlike  ardour,  while  I  looked  insatiate  upon  the  s^t  where  I 
dealt  the  deadly  wound.  I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  your  1  hrenologist, 
hard  at  study,  unless  to  the  deeply  initiated,  presents  no  very  inviting  or 
prepossessing  picture.  The  tools  with  which  he  works  are,  indee^^  of  a 
singular  kind.  However,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sensibility  aitd  philosophic  re¬ 
flection,  even  amidst  his  failures  he  may  profit,  and,  with  death  at  his  el¬ 
bow,  slide  into  many  a  fine  and  solemn  strain  of  soothing  and  instructive 
moralizing.  1  possess  somewhat  of  a  poetic  vein,  and  I  feel  it  often  during 
the  gush  of  its  most  impressive  excitement,  amidst  the  grim,  appropriate 
furniture  of  my  Phrenological  shop. 

I  observe,  of  late,  among  our  Phrenologists,  that  many  of  them  afflict^ 
with  the  deformity  of  baldness  have  now  l^taken  themselves  to  wigs  :  this, 
it  is  maliciously  said,  not  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  this  want  of  luxuriant 
and  clustering  foliage,  but  because,  since  the  bright  and  irresistible  beams 
of  Phrenological  conversion  have  flashed  upon  them,  they  have  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  discover,  upon  themselves,  the  marked  and  proud  develope-* 
ment  of  organs  of  a  most  suspicious  kind.  Others,  again,  it  is  said,  have, 
with  exultation,  tossed  aside  their  wigs,  and  appear  in  all  the  simple,  un¬ 
adorned  grandeur  of  frontal  nakedness,  that  they  may  display  some  rare  and 
enviable  distinction  of  organs, — the  region  of  ideality  or  imagination,  of  num¬ 
ber  or  of  wit,  which  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  heads  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  Newton,  of  Swift,  or  of  Steele,  ever  exhibited  in  such  massive  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  developeraent.  One  of  my  Phrenological  friends  has  frequently 
hinted  to  me  his  belief  that  he  inherits  the  soul  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  as,  follow¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  vague  and  treacherous  guidance  of  the  portraits  of  that 
great  philosopher,  he  finds  that  the  configuration  of  his  head,  in  all  that 
seems  essential,  hears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  English 
sage.  There  is,  indeed,  a  slight  difference,  he  allows,  over  the  left  ear, 
which  somewhat  assimilates  him  toTycho-Bracbe,  or  Copernicus  ;  by  which 
means  he  concentrates  in  himself  w'hat  is  most  sublime  in  astronomy  with 
what  is  most  wise  and  infallible  in  philosophical  investigation.  Another 
scientific  friend  believes,  he  assures  me,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  sin¬ 
gular  developement  of  his  head  is  the  true  type  of  that  of  Goethe,  the  great¬ 
est  poetic  genius  of  Germany.  And  a  third,  an  enthusiast  in  the  singularly 
chequered  literature  of  that  intellectual  country,  rcct^nises,  in  the  nobs  and 
protuberances  of  his  skull,  a  felicitous  and  magic  union  of  the  most-approved 
Phrenological  traits  of  Schiller  and  Herder,  admirably  dashed  with  some 
t^mches  of  Gleim  and  Junger,  to  season,  with  a  becoming  graceful  satyric 
viv^ity,  the  too  ardent  poetic  temperament  of  the  one,  and  the  too  continu¬ 
ously  solemn  and  dignified  philosophic  musings  of  the  other.  I  could  in¬ 
stance  many  others  of  my  scientific  friends  who  cherish  opinions  equally 
flattering  and  consolatory ;  but  1  deem  it  superfluous.  I  may  merely,  there¬ 
fore,  hint,  by  way  of  philosophic  reproof  to  those  who  vent  the  ftime  and 
imution  of  their  own  ^sappointment  in  querulously  lamenting  the  limited 
and  cmaMula^  sUtc  of  the  general  talent,  that,  judging  from  Phrenological 
prognw  .es,  th^e  seems  to  me  no  hazard  that  the  Uterature  or  science  of  the 
a^shaU  sp^ily  sink  into  imbecility.  The  Phrenologists,  however,  it  is 
probable,  ^11  hereafter  assume  the  lead  in  all  those  great  intellectual  nur- 
^  embellish  and  enoble  the  era  in  which  they  floumh. 

1  he  disunguished  saenw  of  which  they  are  the  disciples  has  already  lifted, 
if  1  may  ^e  dark  and  impervious  veil  from  every  tortuous  maze  of 

inrelleciual  character.  It  disclosed  to  them,  in  their  own  persons,  a  rich 
and  varied  assemblage  of  every  grace  or  noble  energy  of  raenul  endowment , 
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They  have  only  to  give  movement  and  direction  to  ^hot  has  lain  eo  long 
dead  and  torpid, — to  (stetch  forth  their  graceful  Phrenological  hand,  and 
strew  whatever  arid  and  uninviting  scientiiic  path  they  enter  with  the  rich 
and  fragrant  flowers  of  an  unwonted  fascination  and  attraction. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  here  conceal  from  you,  that,  amidst  my  Phrenological  stu¬ 
dies,  1  occasionally  encounter  some  slight  shocks  of  discrepancy,  and  seeming 
contradiction.  These,  however,  1  may  say,  rather  whet  than  cool  my  ar¬ 
dour.  What  1  cannot  turn  gracefully  aside,  in  my  scientific  strength,  1  seek, 
with  the  bold  ardour  of  a  noble  steed,  to  overleap ;  and,  in  your  true  Phre¬ 
nological  spirit,  when  I  have  passed  such  barriers,  1  endeavour  to  let  the  re¬ 
collection  of  their  opposition  drop  secretly  from  my  mind.  Thus,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  configuration  of  my  head  tells  me  1  have  un  exceeding  mathematical 
genius ;  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  also,  is  admirably  developed  ;  and  the 
protuberance  of  language,  in  its  richness,  swells  nearly  into  deformity.  Can¬ 
dour,  however,  obliges  me  to  say,  that  mathematics  have  always  been  my 
peculiar  aversion  ;  1  have  stumbled,  in  darkness  and  bewilderment,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  pure  mental  speculation  ;  and  in  place  of  rivalling  the 
fame  of  Adelung,  or  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  vigour  and  rapidity  with 
which  1  grapple  and  overcome  languages,  I  must  honestly  say,  that  nearly 
ten  years  wrestling  with  the  French  language  has  been  scarcely  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  read  the  Tales  of  Mercier,  or  the  Fables  of  La  Motte.  I 
intend,  however,  speedily  again  to  overhauV  my  intellectual  character.  1 
must  examine,  so  to  speak,  how  the  declivities  and  swellings  of  the  mental 
surface  run  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  discover,  and  easily  turn 
aside,  some  injurious  obstruction,  which  has,  during  the  whole  of  my  life, 
caused  the  stream  of  intellectual  character  to  flow  away  in  difficult  and  re¬ 
luctant  channels.  I  shall  still,  therefore,  in  future,  continue  to  draw  (Phre- 
nologice)  the  inferences  of  my  deepest  predilections  rather  from  the  confi¬ 
guration  of  my  head  than  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  I  am  not  without  con¬ 
fident  hopes  of  speedily  flashing  forth  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  my  real 
and  long-hid  character,--of  breaking  the  intellectual  mystery  in  which  1 
have  hitherto  lived,— of  existing,  as  it  were,  again,  in  a  beauty  of  mental 
form,  heretofore  unknown  to  myself ;  and,  in  my  later  years,  beneath  the 
bland  and  quickening  influence  of  the  Phrenological  spring,  if  1  may  so 
speak,  of  casting  aside  the  slough,  or  uncomely  hair,  of  my  intellectual  hide, 
and,  like  the  wild-horse,  cheered  by  the  quickening  warmth  of  a  new  sun, 
of  shewing  many  sportive  tricks  of  elasticity  and  vigour.  F  shall  then, 
contrasting  my  former  mental  character  with  the  more  singular  and  oppos¬ 
ing  biasses  and  capacities  which  Phrenology  shall  have  dragged  into  light, 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  bear  about  with  me  a  kind  of  double  Janus  visage,  in 
which,  however,  the  youthful  bloom  and  beauty  of  my  Phrenological  face, 
so  to  say,  shall  at  once  throw  into  the  shade  the  emaciated  and  fast- waning 
features  of  my  former  intellectual  self.  In  this  state  of  mental  transforma¬ 
tion,  1  shall  look  back  upon  my  former  self  with  those  callous  feelings  of 
indifierence  with  which  1  call  up  the  memoir  of  a  friend  from  whom  1 
have  willingly  separated.  It  maybe,  that  1  shall  then  recognise  only  a  few 
feeble  features  of  resemblance  between  the  peculiarities  of  my  former  mental 
charactp,  and  the  more  noble  and  fundamental  intellectual  change  which 
1  anticipate  for  myself.  Perhaps,  indeed,  as  in  the  remote  descendants  of 
an  ancient  house,  some  scattered  features  may  often  be  traced,  which  as¬ 
similate  them  to  the  parent  stock,  as  something  in  the  arch' the  eye¬ 
brows,  the  play  of  the  mouth,  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  or  even  the  sound 
of  the  voice ;  so  it  may,  perhaps,  be  with  myself,  amidst  the  greatness  of  my 
intellectual  change.  1  snail,  however,  in  the  dignified  and  sublime  spirit  of 
Phrenology  which  swells  my  bosom,  look  upon  such  insulated  traces  of  my 
former  self  merely,  so  to  speak,  as  scientific  landmarks,  which  shall  enable 
me  more  decisively  to  pronounce  upon  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place,  and  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  crowd  and  peculiarity 
of  those  mental  obstacles  which  the  rush  of  the  Phrenological  tide  has  so 
^umphantly  and  resistlessly  swept  away. 

1  have  said,  that,  in  my  scientific  pursuits,  some  touch  of  discrepancy  oc- 
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cajionally  ruffles  tlie  placid  smoothness  of  my  riirenologiccd  credulity.  I 
was  at  a  concert  some  nights  ago,  where  an  admirable  and  exquisite  ^r- 
lormer  enchanted  and  enraptured  me,  by  the  mingled  power,  and  graceful, 
expressive  delicacy  of  his  execution.  1  anticipated  a  strong  conhrmation  ot 
the  truth  of  my  darling  science,  when  he  kindly  gratitied  tlie  iinpatiLMice  ot 
my  somewhat  unmannerly  enthusiasm,  by  allowing  me  to  lay  my  scientihc 
.  .  •  t  ^  consternation  and  bewilderment. 


inc  disastrously  -  .  .  •  i* 

some  irrefragable  touch  of  Phrenological  science  to  greet  my  impatient  nnger. 
This,  1  must  say,  seemed  to  me,  amidst  the  too  overwhelming  surprise  of 
the  moment,  nearly  as  extraordinary  as  if  a  roan  could  see  by  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  or  think  and  live  without  his  head.  However,  subsequent  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  consoling  and  sympathetic  counsellings  of  my  Phrenological 
friends,  have  somewhat  blunted  the  edge  of  my  disappointment.  ^  And 
without  infringing  the  sacredness  of  scientific  truth,  or  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Phrenological  College,  1  escape  from  the  dilemma  which  seemed 
ready  to  ensnare  and  entangle  me,  by  merely  believing,  that  a  man  may 
often  do  well  what  he  is  even  led  to  by  no  peculiar  strength  or  bias  ;  that 
the  eflects  of  sedulous  practice  and  habit  sometimes  (to  the  terror  of  weak 
Phrenologists)  treacherously  assume,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  aspect  of  the 
dceiHjr  aud  truer  propensities  of  the  soul.  It  does  indeed,  1  must  allow, 
seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  humiliating  and  rebutting  to  estimate  the  in- 
tcllectual  riches  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  or  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
gigantic  genius  of  Handel,  as  your  tailor  takes  your  measure  for  a  doublet,  or 
u  pair  of  breeches.  I  would  only,  however,  here  observe,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  sublime  truths  in  science  are  often  admirably  worked  out  by  the 
simplest  means.  The  seeming  feebleness  and  inadequacy,  therefore,  of  our 
IMirenological  tools — looking  to  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  their  results 
— ought  rather,  then,  to  beget  the  deepest  sentiments  of  admiration  and  con¬ 
viction  than  any  profane  and  irreverent  movements  of  ridicule  or  incredulity. 

1  may  here  communicate  to  you,  somewhat  in  confidence,  that  several  of 
my  associates — zealous  and  enthusiastic  proselytes  of  this  fascinating 
science — are  at  present  on  the  momentous  eve  of  forming  matrimonial  con- 
Deeuons,  guided  solely  by  the  noble  lights  and  prognostics  of  Phrenolt^y. 
'I'he  Icrvour  and  purity  of  their  scientific  faith  may  well,  in  such  an 
event,  beget  our  adiniiatiou,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  unable  to  charm 
others  into  imitation.  My  scientific  friends,  in  this  decisive  and  eventful 
step  ot  their  lives,  shall  wisely  not  have  yielded  to  the  delusive  and  vain 
ardours  of  that  soft  passion,  which,  as  our  poets  gratuitously  say,  “  enchants 
Ute  world."  They  shall  have  made  their  matrimonial  happiness  flow,  as  a 
just  and  emphatic  corollary,  from  the  pure  and  abundant  source  of  their 
Phrenological  science ;  they  shall  have  been  guided  alone  by  the  bearings 
of  the  l*hrenological  map  of  the  human  passions  and  affections.  And  should 
any  of  my  friends,  by  wme  dread  fatality,  be  deceived  in  the  fair  object  of 
their  i  hrenological  choice,  and  find  that  they  have  not  indeed  taken  gentle¬ 
ness  and  affection  to  their  arms,  1  know  well,  that,  in  the  noble  enthusiasm 
ot  science,  they  will  keep  the  unhappy  secret  locked  within  their  own  bo- 
**^’*'vf*  and,  amhUt  all  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  domestic  storm,  they  will, 
,  1  Itoinan  spirit  of  Curtius  of  old,  rejoice  in  so  trying  and  decisive  a 
self-devotion,  which  shall  so  eminently  accelerate  the  ailvance  of  this  sub¬ 
lime  science. 


It  has  l^n  hinted  to  roe,  by  a  zealous  and  well-intentioned,  but  unscien- 
lific  friend  of  mine,  that  my  religious  belief  stands  no  slight  hazard,  from 
the  inevitable  lemlency- of  my  Phrenological  doctrines.  He  idly  supposes 
that  the  views  of  our  system  lead  ineviubly  to  materialism  ;  that  if  we  in- 
se^rably  associate  certain  predominant  tempers  and  dispositions  of  mind 
with  certain  marked  and  distincUve  peculiarities  in  the  configuration  of  the 
wc  seem  to  make  mind  receive  the  whole  of  its  individiua  bias, 
anc!  flircciion,  and  control,  from  the  influence  and  conUct  of  matter.  That 
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we  here,  he  says,  elevate  what  is,  in  truth,  subservient,  into  the  controlling^ 
and  dfrectinj^  power  ;  that  we  rashly  make  our  Phrenological  signs  not 
merely  those  which  indicate  mental  qualities,  but  which  rather,  in  some 
sort,  produce,  or  at  least  modify  them  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  affectetl  strictness 
of  our  scienct*,  we  forget  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of  the  divine  principle 
within  us,  which  we  seek  so  idly  and  irreverently  to  entangle  within  the 
feeble  meshes  of  our  Phrenology.  To  these  charges  of  my  serious  meta¬ 
physical  friend  I  feel  myself  generally  averse  formally  to  reply.  I  have, 
to  say  the  truth,  in  what  regards  the  moral  or  religious  tendencies  of  my 
Phrenology,  entrusted  for  some  time  my  conscience  to  several  of  ray  scien¬ 
tific  intimates,  of  the  most  admirable  and  piercing  acumen,  and  endeavour 
to  shake  myself  free  from  anxiety  or  disquietude.  My  wife,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently  hints  that  my  religion  sits  about  me  more  loosely  than  heretofore, 
and  fears,  that,  as  I  have  lately  swung  from  the  moorings  of  my  ancient  po¬ 
litical  creed,  or  rather  lost  all  confidence  in  its  most  public  and  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates,  through  the  unerring  lights  of  Phrenology,  that  I  may,  perhaps, 
from  similar  principles,  also  forswear  my  religion.  To  say  the  truth,  in- 
dee<l,  this  system  has  somewhat  darkened,  I  fear,  the  purity  of  my  former 
belief  in  the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  man  ;  and  amidst  all  the  in¬ 
toxicating  fervours  of  my  scientific  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  at  times  escape 
what  might  almost  seem  the  legitimate  inference  from  our  system, — that  if 
the  soul  is  thus  swayed  and  directed  by  the  physical  formation  of  the  head, 
— if  every  variety  of  disposition  and  intellectual  bias  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  and  associated  with  a  certain  marked  and  distinctive  craniological 
developement,  that  then  our  actions  would  seem  the  result  of  a  dread  and 
irresistible  necessity.  M^hat  I  had  formerly  imagined  was  spiritual  and  in¬ 
destructible,  my  Phrenology,  I  fear,  irreverently  tells  me  is  ever  controlled 
and  clogged  by  the  adamantine  chains,  so  to  speak,  of  that  matter  by  which 
it  is  bound  down  and  encircled  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  free  and  uncurtailed 
majesty  of  its  flight,  it  receives  its  laws,  its  tendency,  and  its  direction,  from 
the  peculiar  form  and  configuration  of  those  cells  of  the  head  and  the  brain 
which  it  inhabits.  But  I  do  not  here  desire  to  enter  into  the  deeper  and 
more  recondite  bearings  of  the  science,  lest,  in  my  yet  imperfect  scientific 
strength,  I  should  realize  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Milo,  and,  caught  between 
some  griping  and  relentless  cleft  of  the  Phrenological  tree,  fall  an  easy  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  feeblest  infidel  arm.  It  ma^  be,  that,  what  at  times  now  seems 
so  dark  and  hideous  a  spectre,  if  I  may  so  say,  may  yet  be  found  to  be  but 
the  insubstantial  shadow  of  my  too  rash  and  easily  excited  fears. 

My  well-meaoing  friend  hints,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  for  me 
to  return,  should  I  follow  much  farther  the  dictates  of  my  scientific  ar¬ 
dour  ;  and  irreverently  mentions,  that  a  most  acute  and  pertinacious  Phre¬ 
nologist,  whose  energy  had  carried  him  forward  to  an  enviable  distance  on 
the  perilous  road,  when,  in  the  feeling  of  some  unwonted  misgivings  of  con¬ 
trition,  he  began  to  think  of  gathering  up  his  religion,  found  he  had  im¬ 
perceptibly  dropt  it  by  the  way.  I  have,  however,  prudently  resolved  to 
take  myself  to  task  at  the  different  stages  of  my  Phrenological  advance,  and 
should  I  feel  the  haze  of  scepticism  or  infidelity  gradually  rising,  into  the 
horizon,  so  to  speak,  of  my  religious  belief,  I  shall  then  resolutely  pause, 
amidst  that  intoxicating  fervour  of  speculation  which  none  but  your  deep, 
Eleusinian,  initiated  Phrenologists  know,  and  begin  to  distrust  the  predic¬ 
tions  and  delusive  splendours  of  this  sublime  science  which  has  so  long  fas¬ 
cinated  and  beguiled  me. 

My  enthusiastic  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  Phrenological  science  led 
me,  some  time  ago,  to  adopta  verv  peculiar  and  decisive  step,  with  a  view  to 
my  still  farther  improvement,  and  immediate  gratification.  I  had  become 
somewhat  tired  of  pursuing  my  scientific  speculations  upon  the  skulls  of  the 
dead,which,  as  I  in  general  knew  nothing  of  the  traditionary  character  of  those 
whom  I  possessed  these  sad  memorials,  I  often  found  resolve  insensibly 
into  a  mere  deceitful  nlay  of  pleasing  and  ingenious  fancy.  I  was  therefore  un¬ 
able  to  compare  and  cneck  the  results  of  my  Phrenological  speculations  by  the 
true  and  avowed  biasses  and  attributes  of  character  of  those  departed  spirits. 
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upon  whom,  like  the  ancient  Egypiiana,  *  'ij 

uncertain  ami  inconclusive  mode  of  studv,  which  had  at  ^***}®^^ 
and  inflamed  my  too-ardent  and  susceptible  temperament,  and  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  litde  domestic  discord,  led  me  to  look  impatiently  ^ound  me 
for  some  wide  and  inviting  field,  where  I  might  still  pursue, 
arlainlies  and  saluury  checks  of  living  character,  my  darling  Phrenological 
pursuits.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  presented 
to  my  scientific  ardour  that  inviting  range  for  Phrenological  appreciaUon 
which  1  had  long  so  eagerly  sought  in  vain.  I  easily  prevailed  upon  tlm 
servants  of  their  robing,  or  tyring-room,  to  allow  me  to  official  aloi^  with 
them,  veiled  beneath  the  impenetrable  disguise  of  the  perruquier,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  putting  on  and  adjusting  the  wigs  of  the  Advocates  before  they 
spring  forth  into  the  arena  of  the  Parliament  House,  to  display  iheir  curls 
and  their  law.  It  so  happens,  I  know  not  from  what  cause,  (fortunate,  in 
respect  to  my  Phrenological  self,)  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Advocates 
who  wear  bar-wigs  are  either  wholly  or  partially  affected  with  baldness.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  tliis  arise  from  the  violent  heats  of  anima¬ 
ted  and  dignified  contention,  or  whether  the  continued  friction  and  move¬ 
ment  of  tlie  wig, .like  the  “  Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  may  not  be  traced  as  the 
cause  of  this  inviting  peculiarity.  1  may  merely  observe,  that  I  did  my  ut¬ 
most  to  profit  by  the  spectacle  of  so  chequered  and  varied  an  assemblage  of 
heads,  which  my  ingenuity  had  placed  so  immediately  under  my  observation. 
Those  who  stood  then  unsuspicious  before  me  knew  not  what  a  scientific 
and  finely-appreciating  adept  was  at  that  moment  looking  insatiate,  tlirough 
the  Phrenological  windows,  upon  every  maze  and  intricacy  of  the  inward 
man.  They  knew  not,  that,  while  1  seemed  to  wield  my  brush,  or  adjust  a 
curl,  1  was  even  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  truth,  illumined  by  the 
irrefragable  beams  of  Phrenological  light.  1  regretted,  however,  that  I 
was,  in  general,  only  allowed  a  passing  glance, — that  the  panorama  of  intel¬ 
lect  was  fatally  transitory, — that  I  was  permitted  no  time  to  pause  over  the 
rich  and  fascinating  banquet  presented  by  such  striking  and  singular  varie¬ 
ties  of  Phrenological  developeincnt.  1  was,  indeed,  repeatedly  sharply  re¬ 
proved  for  being  dilatory  in  my  assumed  office.  However,  the  sight  of  such 
a  varied  and  rapid  succession  of  skulls  was,  to  my  scientific  mind,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  instructive,  and  so  soothingly  gratifying,  that  1  felt  it  at  tiroes  as  im¬ 
possible  that  1  should  have  immediately  clapped  on  their  wigs  without  tak¬ 
ing  first  a  greedy  and  insatiate  glance  of  the  riches  before  me,  as  it  would 
be  for  me  not  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  summer  flowers  as  1  pass  along, 
or  for  a  traveller,  parched  and  fainting  with  thirst,  not  to  drink  from 
the  stream  which  flows  cool  and  sparkling  at  his  feet.  Wien,  in  this  truly 
enviable  situation  for  a  Phrenologist,  1  saw  on  the  head  of  some  grim,  arid, 
unimaginative,  matter-of-fact  old  lawyer,  some  striking  indication,  which 
1  knew  to  correspoud  exactly  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  real  character,  I 
could  not  refrain  a  suppressed  chuckle  of  triumph,  and  was  often  on  the 
point  of  breaking  forth  amid  the  buoyancy  and  intensity  of  ray  Phrenolc^ical 
rapture,  into  some  em jiassioned  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  admiration, 
which  would  assuredly  have  at  once  revealed  the  enthusiastic  Phrenol(^^t 
beneath  the  unexpected  di^^uisc  of  the  barber.  I  need  not,  1  believe,  assure 
jrou,  IS  ho  must  know  the  high  character  of  the  Bar  so  well,  that  I  discovered 
in  m^t  of  thoM  who  passed  under  mv  piercing  and  infallible  scrutiny  the 
indubiUble  indications  of  distinguished  telent,  of  amiable  biasses,  and  of  pure 
and  honourable  purp^s.  And  among  its  younger  members,  who  have  the 
felicity^  (in  the  eye  of  the  Phrenologist)  to  be  struck  with  partial  baldness, 
I  owe  It,  M  some  return  for  the  scientific  treat  I  enjoyed,  to  say,  that  the  in- 
ttUoniof  distinguished  mental  endowment  seemed  to  me  striking  and  unam- 
^  assured  conviction,  that  there  appears  to 


•  V  MeanwWle,  the  younger 

incmben  of  tlic  Bar,  in  the  assured  confidence  of  future  success,  ctn^y 
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soothe  themselves  with  the  indulgence  oF  those  wishes,  not  unbecoming  or 
irreverent  in  aspirants,  that  the  old  overshadowing  timber  may,  in  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  a  proper  season,  be  hewn  down,  and  allow  the  crowd  of  young  and 
vigorous  plants  to  raise  thew  depressed  heads,  to  spread  forth  their  branches, 
and  expand  themselves  into  the  majestic  dignity  of  trees  of  the  forest. 

The  effect  of  my  Phrenologies!  knowledge  upon  my  mind  has  been,  in 
some  respects,  sufficiently  strange  and  unlooked-for.  It  has  deprived,  in  my 
sight,  our  poets  of  many  of  their  greatest  charms.  Those  descriptions,  in 
which  they  fancifully  trace  an  analogy  between  the  outward  features  of 
their  personages  and  their  mental  qualities, — those  enthusiastic  bursts  of 
feeling  and  passion  in  which  lovers  trace,  with  so  delighted  an  assurance, 
the  indications  of  every  fair,  or  graceful^  or  noble  attribute  of  female  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  fascinating  and  irresistible  beauty  of  their  mistresses,  and 
which,  in  my  fonner  deplorable  ignorance,  touched  me  with  so  fond  and 
lively  a  rapture,— ‘these  I  now  zealously  endeavour  to  estimate,  by  the  light 
of  more  novel  and  enlarged  views.  1  find  it,  however,  I  must  ingenuously 
own,  no  easy  task  to  wean  myself  from  these  old  and  fond  poetic  predilec¬ 
tions.  The  feelings  of  my  heart,  when  I  meet  with  these  passages  of  fasci¬ 
nating  and  seductive  beauty,  which  our  Phrenological  science  opposes, 
generally  rebel  against  the  more  sober  and  decisive  dictates  of  my  now 
enlightened  judgment ;  and  when  1  feel  myself  hurried  along  by  the  power¬ 
ful  and  delicious  influence  of  such  expressions,  I  now,  in  my  enlarged  phi¬ 
losophy,  at  once  chill  and  arrest  their  force,  by  stretching  forth,  so  to  speaks 
my  cold  and  irresistible  Phrenological  hand,  which  at  once,  with  a  sad  and 
disastrous,  yet  wisely  corrective  power,  throws  a  deadening  and  sullen  gloom 
across  the  animated  brightness  of  the  poetic  horizon.  In  my  enthusiastic 
passion  for  this  new  science,  1  should  now,  in  much  that  is  esteemed  most 
vital  and  essential,  wish  to  model  and  construct  anew  our  poetical  system* 
1  would  have  poets  no  longer  to  speak  of  the  fascinating  and  commanding 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  human  form  or  countenance.  I  would  desire 
they  would  no  longer  describe,  with  such  inimitable  and  expressive,  yet  de¬ 
lusive  poetic  colouring,  the  irresistible  and  soft  beauty  of  an  Helen,  which 
even  touched  the  old  into  reverence  as  she  passed,— tne  matron  loveliness  of 
the  sorrowing  Andromache, — the  godlike  bearing  of  a  Hector, — the  venerable 
age  of  a  Priam, — or  the  grace  and  fascinating  beauty  of  a  Paris;  I  would  now, 
indeed,  rather  wish,  amidst  my  scientifle  hallucination,  that  the  poet  should 
at  once  draw  a  veil  over  all  the  deceitful  and  fleeting  blandishments  of  out¬ 
ward  feature ;  I  would  have  him  at  once  to  ascend,  as  it  were,  into  the 
**  arcana  rerum.**  I  would  desire,  that,  in  describing  his  feigned  personages, 
be  should  rather  walk  by  the  sure  and  stubborn  head-marks  of  Phrenology, 
than  the  deceitful  play  and  vacillation  of  human  features ;  and  that,  m 
characterising  his  heroes  and  heroines  by  the  peculiar  configuration  of  their 
skulls,  he  should  there  break  forth  into  somO  noblO  and  enthusiastic  aspi¬ 
rations  of  bis  art.  Besides,  should  his  poetic  wings  seem  in  hazard  of  carry¬ 
ing  him  aloft  in  too  devious  and  hazardous  a  flight,  he  should  still  possess 
this  advantage  ever  all  cultivators' of  the  divine  art,  that  he  might  at  once, 
from  the  precision  of  the  scientific  rules  he  walks  Iw,  regulate  his  course 
with  the  roost  striking  and  unswerving  accuracy.  He  might  sink  gracefully 
and  sportively  down,  from  where  he  first  ascended,  upon  some  singularly 
jutting  promontory  on  the  skull  of  bis  poetical  victim,  or  on  some  shelving 
and  gentle  declivity  of  amativeness,  of  wit,  or  of  tune.  He  might,  in  short, 
suitablv  close  the  splendour  and  vigour  of  his  poetic  flight,  by  descending, 
like  a  feathered  Mercury,  at  once  on  your  true  scientific  ground ;  and  should, 
in  the  intensity  of  his  wrapt  emotion,  his  poetic  mantle  still  too  closely  cling 
to  him,  he  might  gracefully  toss  it  aside,  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  stand 
forth  your  ardent  and  insatiate  Phrenologist,  amidst  the  Golgotha  of  skulls. 
I  would  have,  indeed,  your  Phrenological  poet  climb  into  no  daring  eleva¬ 
tion  but  by  the  assur^  ladder  of  his  Phrenology  alone ;  1  would  not  bar# 
[  him  vainly  to  grasp  the  unsubstantial  colours  of  the  passing  doudi^  so  to 
i  speak,  but  rather  to  lay  hold,  amid  all  l^s  delightful  wanderings,  of  th^ 
I  stable  pillars  of  his  Phrenology.  I  cm  Indeed  assure  him,  from  some  de- 
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licious  experiences  of  my  own,  that  he  shall  experience  a  more  intense  and 
elowinf?  satisfaction  in  steering  his  poetic  bark,  if  I  may  so  “p 

mures,  the  swelling  projections,  ami  undulations  of  the  skull,  than,  it  is 

probable,  even  the  mariner  feels,  who  steers  his  vessel  amidst  the  promonto- 
ries,  and  isles,  and  sweeping  bays  of  a  fair  and  newly-diseovered  region. 

Since  my  Phrenological  conversion,  1  may  indeed  say,  that  Shakespeare,  and 
all  our  great  dramatic  poets,  have  fallen  incalculably  in  my  estimation,  i  hey 
dwell  too  much  upon  the  outward  demeanour  and  characteristics  ot  their 
feicned  personages,-^ they  allow  them  to  be  too  fancifully  and  capriciously 
swayed  by  such  treacherous  indications.  I  now  view  many  of  those  passa¬ 
ges  in  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  which  I  fortnerly  admired,  no  less 
for  their  rich  poetic  beauty,  than  the  truth  of  their  piercing  and  felicitous 
discrimination,  as  nothing  more  than  fanciful  and  unreal  triffles,  seeing 
they  are  reared  upon  the  unstable  ground  of  the  shadowy  and  fantastic 
science  of  physiognomy.  1  wish,  indeed,  our  dramatists  had  know’n  some¬ 
what  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Phrenological  science.  How  poetically  then 
would  they  have  luxuriated  and  wantoned  amid  the  singularly  compounded 
and  varied  dcvelopements  of  the  human  head  !  With  what  an  energetic  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  touch  would  they  have  pourtrayed  the  lowering  and  dread 
majesty  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness  in  some  stern  and  ruthless  tyrant ! 
And  with  w’hat  a  touching  and  soft  aerial  delicacy,  worthy  of  Guido  or  the 
Carracci,  would  they  have  expatiatcil  upon  the  cheering  indications  of  the 
more  gentle,  and  bland,  and  engaging  affections  !  They  w’ould  then,  by  the 
aids  of  this  noble  science,  have  more  dexterously  and  skilfully  associated  their 
dramatic  personages.  They  would  have  conflicted  them  upon  the  moving 
scene,  according  to  the  strongly-contrasted  and  opposing  developement  of 
their  polls  ;  and  in  place  of  those  unreal  and  shadowy  attributes  wdth 
which  they  have  endowed  them,  the  spectator  would  have  been  subdued 
and  electrifled  by  a  fierce  dramatic  conflict  upon  the  truest  and  most  ap- 
provctl  Phrenological  principles,  in  which  the  differing  developement  of  trie 
jiersonagcs  would,  like  the  hustling  and  opposing  spirits  of  Dante,  impos¬ 
ingly  give  dramatic  significance  to  each  other,  and  in  which  some  of  the 
brightest  flashes  of  poetry  might  be  emitted  by  a  collision  as  singular  as  it 
w*ould,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  dramatic  and  effective. 

1  am  happy  to  say,  that  a  young  friend  of  mine,  an  enthusiastic  votary  of 
this  delightful  science,  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  tragic 
drama,  which  shall  illustrate  and  impressively  enforce  the  most  striking 
doctrines  of  Phrenological  science.  Those  whose  obduracy  and  illiherality 
have  refused  to  sink  before  the  precision  and  force  of  our  ratiocination, 
may,  it  is  not  impossible,  by  the  seductive  beauties  of  our  verse,  be  charmed 
and  softened  into  conviction.  My  poetical  friend  judiciously  adopts  the 
ancient  accompaniment  of  the  chorus,  which,  amidst  a  proper  share  of 
querulous  and  mournful  moralizing,  shall,  like  the  r^unning  or  division-bass 
of  musicians  to  a  melody,  play  off  an  incessant  and  convincing  Phrenological 
comment  upon  the  incidents  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  dramatic 
peraonwrs.  In  this  piew,  my  enthusiastic  friend  lavishes  the  most  studied 
tad  akiiful  efforts  of  his  poetic  and  dramatic  strength  on  the  prominent 
charactera  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  They  are  designed  to  exemplify  the 
most  striking  and  fascinating  doctrines  of  the  great  science,  and  are  pour- 
tray  eu  with  much  touching  and  empassioned  energy’,  as  distractedly  ena¬ 
moured  of  each  other  on  pure  Phrenological  principles.  It  is  the  rare  and 
hnely.roncatenated  assemblage  of  nobs  upon  the  heads  of  these  intellectual 
Ihri^logical  lovers  teeing  with  delightful  prophesyings  and  assurances 
of  whatever  is  most  fascinating  and  setluctive  in  disposition,  or  great  and  ori¬ 
ginal  in  pure. mental  endowment,  which  fans  their  soft  passion  to  its  most 

therefore,  in  his 

ir  4""’:  «  “Uoot  and  indifferent  to  eeerv  grace 

;  “n<l.  indeed,  with  suih  'de- 
1  hrenological  energy  of  touch  has  he,  in  this  respect, 

t)rant  ling,  (tlie  impressive  exemplifeeation  of  combativeness,)  they  might. 
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with  striking  truth,  apply  to  themselves  the  words  of  Lord  North  to  His 
late  Majesty,  when  be  inquired  of  him  die  name  of  a  lady,  who,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  the  drawing-room,  had  much  attracted  his  notice:  **  Please  your 
Majesty,  that  is  Lady  North.  We  enjoy  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being 
esteemed  the  ugliest  couple  in  England/'  In  pourtraying  his  hero  and 
heroine  us  so  singularly  devoid  of  every  outward  fascination,*  it  caused  at 
hrst  much  distressing  embarrassment  to  my  friend,  in  his  dramatic  inven¬ 
tion,  how  he  should  be  able  to  raise  up  obstacles  to  the  union  of  a  fair 
who  might  seem  rather  repulsive  than  inviting  to  all  eyes  but  their  own  ; 
and  esjiecially  as  the  lady  was  represented  as  somewhat  “  passee,"  and 
seemed,  to  the  uninitiated,  to  hear  a  kind  of  Medusa  head  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  I,  however,  caused  the  obstructed  stream  of  his  genius  again  to  flow 
with  its  wonted  force,  by  hinting,  that  perhaps  all  his  dramatic  personages 
should  be  poetically  held  out  as  enthusiastic  Phrenologists  ;  that  his  hero  and 
heroine  might  then  be  pourtrayed  as  rising  into  an  irresistible  fascination  in 
Phrenological  eyes  ;  that  there  w'as  then  no  emotion  or  feeling  throughout 
the  whole  diapason  of  passion  which  he  might  not  legitimately  call  into  play, 
and  no  displays  of  devoted  or  romantic  daring,  springing  from  the  pure  well 
of  approved  Phrenological  excitement,  with  which  he  might  not  agitate, 
embroil,  and  impressively  diversify  the  movements  of  the  mimic  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  scene. 

In  this  drama,  and  a  series  of  others  which  are  speedily  to  follow,  my 
poetical  friend  designs  that  the  ancient  doctrine  of  fatality — so  consonant  to 
the  inferences  of  our  system — shall  always  form  au  impressive  and  promi¬ 
nent  part.  1  despair,  indeed,  (to  speak  here  ingenuously,)  of  all  at  once 
attaining  to  that  elevation  and  reflneinent  of  dramatic  appreciation  which 
has  led  several  eminent  critics  to  regard  the  visitations  of  a  fatalism  which, 
through  a  dread  climax  of  appalling  suffering,  at  last  sternly  immolates 
the  sad  victim  of  unintentional  or  unconscious  guilt,  as  forming,  of  all 
others,  the  most  gratifying,  and  delicious,  and  impressive  dramatic  specta¬ 
cle.  1  am  told,  however,  that  your  terror  is  the  true  cathartic  of  the  soul, 
vour  most  efficacious  mental  purge  ;  and  surely  what  has  proved  so  singu¬ 
larly  piquant  and  grateful,  if  1  may  so  say,  to  palates  so  admirably  refined 
and  discriminative,  ]  may  at  least  get  the  length  of  nibbling  with  some 
agreeable  ticklings  of  a  growing  relish.  Ah  i  Mr  Hklitor,  how  often  have  1 
fruitlessly  long^  that  some  happy  chance— kind  to  our  wishes — could 
toss  into  the  midst  of  our  scientific  conclave  the  skulls  of  CEilipus,  of  Ores¬ 
tes,  of  Polinices,  or  some  other  eminent  victim  of  the  ancient  fatality  1 
With  what  intense  veneration  and  entrancement  of  soul  would  these  ines¬ 
timable  relics  be  surveyed !  What  Phrenologist  so  cold  as  would  not  catch 
fire  from  the  enkindling  sympathetic  touch  !  The  triumph  of  Phrenology 
would  then,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  complete ;  we  should  then  easily  trace  the 
cliaracters  of  that  deep  Phrenological  hand- writing,  which  would  at  once 
elucidate  and  confirm  the  dark  vicissitudes  of  their  respective  fortunes ;  and 
CEdipus,  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  bold  poetic  license,)  from  the  shadowy 
dimness  of  so  remote  an  age,  would  be  heard  to  give  forth  bis  impressive 
Phrenological  voice,  and  be  the  convincing  and  overwhelming  commentary 
to  the  profane  and  incredulous,  upon  the  actions  of  his  former  self. 

1  often  imagine,  of  late,  that  1  feel,  even  within  myself,  some  strong,  un« 
ambiguous  promptings  of  a  poetic  and  dramatic  spirit.  1  cannot  hope,  in¬ 
deed,  to  attain  the  energetic  and  impassioned  poetic  touch  of  my  enthusias¬ 
tic  young  friend.  However,  to  tlie  meditative  and  contemplative,  the 
gravest  and  least-impassioned  flow  of  poetic  sentiment  often  bolds  out  the 
richest  and  most  instructive  themes  for  philosophic  thought.  1  cherish  the 
hope,  besides,  that,  when  1  fairly  stretch  out  ray  poetic  wings,  they  will  be 
,  found  more  vigorous  and  thickly  feathered  iban  1  at  present  anticipate.  1 
have  always  admired,  above  all  others,  your  historical  plays.  Poetry  there 
follows  not  the  vain  and  erring  guide  of  fiction,  hut  lavishes  the  force  and 
beauty  of  its  impressive  colouring  on  the  true  and  eventfuUy-chequered  in¬ 
cidents  of  human  life.  In  this  eonviction,  1  propose  to.  adopt  a  similar 
walk  of  dramatic  composition,  and  my  Phrenology  shall  here,  if  1  may  so 
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Bav  be  the  farouring  and  effective  gale  which  shall  waft  forward  auspiciously 
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mf  poetic  bark.  1  shall  select  the  heroes  of  my  historical  dramas,  with  a 
novelforceof  originality,  from  the  gibbet,  for  there  Phreno  ogy  shown  a 
peculiar  regard ;  their  characters  have  been  always  boldly  and  decisively 
nwrked  :  the  delusive  veil  of  a  hypocritical  courtesy  and  disguise  sits  not 
upon  them  :  they  seem,  with  a  generous  self-devotion,  to  have  lived  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  Phrenology ;  and  it  cannot  seem  un^itable 
that  they  should  be  remembered  with  somewhat  of  a  sympathetic  attection. 
I  may  add  also,  that  with  the  Newgate  Calendar  before  me  as  my  poetical 
ground-work,  I  can,  amidst  all  the  delicious  complexity  of  the  dramatic 
scene,  occasionally  check  my  ]X)etry  by  the  logic  of  my  Phrenologjr ;  and, 
like  a  skilful  player  at  chess  or  backgammon,  make  no  dramatic  move 
without  irresistibly  clenching  and  fortifying  it  by  the  indicative  and  elo¬ 
quent  tokens  of  this  sublime  science.  1  shall  thus  wisely  pursue,  even 
amidst  the  fascinations  of  poetry,  the  Baconian  method  of  investigation ; 
and  1  shall  not  improbably  merit  the  eulogy  of  having  no  less  melted  the 
enemies  of  my  science,  like  Orpheus  of  old,  by  the  overpowering  fascination 
of  my  verse,  than,  like  a  more-refined  Theseus  or  Hercules,  of  having  struck 
their  sneering  incredulity  dead  by  some  vigorous  blows  ot  my  Phrenologi- 


cal  club. 

I  have  found  in  the  course  of  my  scientific  pursuits,  that  Phrenology,  like 
adversity,  makes  one  **  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows.**  1  am  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  of  our  Prison  and  Bridewell,  and  in  following  there  the  bent  of 
my  Phrenological  passion,  I  am  on  an  easy  and  familiar  footing  with  many 
of  the  most  daring  and  abandoned  miscreants.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
to  seem  at  first  sight  a  slight  disparagement  of  this  great  and  novel  science, 
that  it  leads  its  votaries  amidst  such  singularly  and  wildly-chequered  society. 
But  in  the  strength  and  fervour  of  my  enthusiastic  passion,  1  love  to  lay  my 
skilful  and  inquiring  hand  upon  these  pulses  of  the  moral  man,  where  they 
beat  most  forcibly  and  distinctly.  And  should  I  find,  in  the  configuration 
of  the  head  of  some  wretch  worthy,  by  his  crimes,  of  the  gibbet,  some  strik¬ 
ing  and  indubitable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  system,  I  confess,  at 
times,  in  the  intoxication  and  enthusiasm  of  science,  I  am  almost  ready  to 
hug  him  in  my  arms,  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  admirable  consistency 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  wish  that  the  actions  of  his  life  may  yet  run  in  the 
same  beautiful  truth  and  sweetness  of  accordancy  with  the  prognostics  of 
his  Phrenological  developement,  until  science  shall  receive  its  triumph  in 
their  fitting  and  not  unusual’  catastrophe.  I  regret,  however,  that  can¬ 
dour  must  here  compel  me  to  praise  the  justice  of  the  law  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  my  Phrenology.  1  have  frequently  had  my  pocket  picked  by 
those  whom  the  dictates  of  my  science  had  led  me  to  compassionate  ;  and  it 
is  only  a  few  days  ago,  that,  after  awakening  from  the  intense  rapture  with 
which  I  had  surveyed  the  strikingly-marked  developement  of  the  organ  of 
honesty  and  integrity,  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  I  found  that  my 
watch  was  gone ;  however,  your  man  of  science  is  not  more  exempt  than 
others  from  the  accidents  of  life.  1  clear  myself  with  the  thought,  that  I 
am  sealously  pushing  forward  the  advance  of  a  new  science ;  and  should  a 
dash  of  bitterness  at  times  cross  the  delicious  richness  of  my  draught,  I  still 
drink  on,  and  lose  all  feeling  of  its  gall  in  the  succeeding  exhilarating  and 
in  treating  s  witness.  Indeed  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  seriously  to  complain. 
If  those  from  whom  I  derive  some  of  the  most  cogent  and  forcible  illustra¬ 
tions  of  my  Phrenology  should  occasionally  assume  the  right  of  somewhat 
rewarding  them^l vw  for  the  new  revelations  of  knowledge  which  they  pas- 
Mvdy  import;  If,  like  Jonathan  Wild,  they  exhibit  some  manifestations  of 

remeral^r  that,  by  the  publicity  of  their  exit,  they  accomplish  a  singular 
union  of  advanta^  ;  benefit  the  injured  community,  and  strikfngly 
illustrate  and  embelhsh  Phrenological  science.  Bvnwugiy 

anticipate  much  op- 

sition  to  the  final  freneraJ  a,inn,mn  rkf  _ ^ 
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under  all  these,  we  display  much  equanimity,  and  feel  a  soothing  and  con¬ 
solatory  pride  in  numbering  ourselves  among  those  distinguished  wortliies, 
who,  in  all  ages,  have  been  similarly  persecuted  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
science.  Our  philosophy  even  soars  higher.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  such 
puerile  and  impotent  attacks  of  malignity,  and,  amidst  the  refined  and  con¬ 
templative  orgies  ot*  the  craniological  club,  when  we  have  tossed  aside  our 
manual  of  skulls  for  the  day,  we  often  exhilarate  and  animate  each  otlier  in 
the  glorious  Phrenological  curriculum,  by  likening  such  efibrts  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  pure  science  to  the  noisy  but  feeble  beatings  of  a  shallow  body  of 
waters  against  a  massy  and  irresistible  barrier. 

We,  however,  anticipate  attacks  of  a  more  earnest  and  persevering  kind, 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  advance  of  Phrenological  science  cannot 
be  contemplated  by  the  sceptical  and  incredulous  without  strong  feelings  of 
envy  and  dismay.  It  is  proposed,  in  this  event,  to  spring  actively,  and  with 
power,  from  our  present  perhaps  too  passive  and  tornid  state  of  defence,  and 
to  adopt,  through  the  press,  a  vigorous  and  appalling  mode  of  rejoinder. 
We  shall  call  into  exertion  that  rich  and  unparalleled  concentration  of  va¬ 
ried  and  elevated  talent,  so  eminently  united  in  our  Phrenological  members  ; 
and,  as  the  different  |)oisoned  and  deadly  arrows  of  wit, — of  caustic  satire,— 
of  withering  irony, — of  overwhelming  ridicule, — of  irresistible  ratiocination, 
shall  be  separately  launched  by  those  vigorous  arms  whom  the  sure  aids 
of  Phrenology  shall  peculiarly  point  out,  1  feel  assured  that  the  issue  will 
be  at  once  striking,  exemplary,  and  effective.  Indeed,  to  be  candid,  1  am 
somewhat  against  crushing  our  enemies  by  the  first  decisive  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  exertion  of  our  intellectual  strength.  1  am  rather  fond  of  a  prolonged 
wrangle,  where  1  hold  the  means  of  victory  and  triumph  in  my  hands, — 1 
would  wish  to  play  with  these  unscientific  men  of  liath  like  the  monarch 
Pike,  who  sports  long  with  his  feeble  prey,  and  delights  to  cheat  it  with 
many  vain  hopes  of  escape,  before  he  finally  darts  upon  it  in  his  strength, 
and  devours  it ;  1  would  wish  thus  to  treat  those  who  have  so  wantonly 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  ignorance  and  incredulity  against  us,— 1  would  fre¬ 
quently  beguile  them  into  a  belief  of  our  feebleness,  or  too  melting  compas¬ 
sion,— I  would  enjoy  the  singular  emotions  and  transports  of  their  delusion, 
—I  would  display  some  transient  and  heedless  gleams  of  intellectual  strength, 
merely  to  damp  their  confidence,  that  1  might  again  behold  the  singularity 
of  its  growth, — 1  would  witness  the  alternation  of  every  vain  and  inconsi¬ 
derate  passion  in  their  minds,  until  at  length,  fatigued  with  my  long  for¬ 
bearance,  and  nerved  by  the  dignity  of  the  cause,  1  would  at  once  put  forth 
the  hitherto  sleeping  energies  of  my  giant  strength,  and,  amidst  the  peals  of 
their  insane  merriment,  strike  from  beneath  them  the  pillars  of  their  safety 
and  security. 

1  cannot  here,  amidst  the  exultation  of  our  anticipated  triumph,  refrain 
from  saying,  that  1  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  admirable  science 
shall,  at  no  very  remote  period,  penetrate  with  its  guiding  light  into  our 
Courts  of  Law*  I  despair  not,  indeed,  of  seeing  every  Judge  upon  the 
Circuit  attended  by  his  Phrenological  assessor.  With  what  true  and  de¬ 
licious  feelings  of  rapture  would  I  then  gaze  upon  some  Phrenological  friend, 
in  this  enviable  situation,  seated  near  the  Judge  !  1  think  I  see  him,  as  it 
were,  charming  with  his  infallible  divining  rod,  if  1  may  so  speak,  from  the 
lists  of  the  Sheriffs,  your  most  efficacious  and  finely-endowed  jurymen.  1 
think  1  see,  in  the  triumph  of  this  divine  science,  the  stream  of  fitting  men¬ 
tal  powers,  of  dispositions  and  predilections,  rolling  into  the  jury-box  with  a 
beautiful  and  consistent  similarity  of  force,  until  the  great  magician  Phreno¬ 
logist  holds  up  his  guiding  and  infallible  hand,  and,  in  an  impressive  voice 
of  authority,  cries  out,  to  the  submissive  clerk,  **  Hold  1  close  the  intellec¬ 
tual  riuice — there  is  enough  V*  Your  Phrenologist  shall  then,  in  the  easy 
familiarity  of  an  ‘  equal  dignity,  shake  hands  with  the  legislator ;  his 
sdentific  skill  shall  give  a  finer  movement  and  precision  to  the  migh^  en¬ 
gine  of  the  law ;  and  the  dross  of  human  character,  could  it  ever  find  its 
tray  amidst  jurymen,  would  be  purged  away,  so  to  i^ak,  by  his  refining 
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and  discriminating  Threnological  Imnd.  But,  Sir,  not  to  lead  you  to  sup¬ 
pose  iliat  1  am  the  I’hrtnoiogical  victim  of  a  blind,  undiscrimmatiug  en- 
ihubiasm,  and  that  1  have  not  thrown  aside  my  candour  with  the  i^s  ot 
my  old  principles,  1  must  ingenuously  confess  to  you,  that  1  tear  1  nave 
not  yet  attained  that  perspicuity  of  Threnological  acumen,  or  that  power  ot 
beating  down,  or  reconciling  seeming  contradictions,  which  have  so  eininem- 
ly  marked  the  scientitic  labours  of  several  of  liiy  a^ociates.  1  must,  inde^, 
own,  that  this  distinguished  science,  however  lascinating  in  the  main,  has 
not  been  to  me  a  source  of  satisfaction  wholly  unalloyed.  The  cmiciusioiis 
of  my  Phrenological  philosophy  have  often  singularly  clashed  with  the  die- 
lates  of  my  own  experience ;  and  1  know  not  how  dexterously  to  escape 
the  dilemmas  in  which  1  am  so  repeatedly  ensnared.  1  wish  to  wrap  myself 
up  ill  the  wide  folds,  so  to  speak,  ot  my  Pliieuological  mantle  ;  but  1  teel 
somewhat  reluctant,  at  these  times,  to  part  with  the  warm  and  long-used 
covering  of  my  experience.  However,  these  seeming  contradictieiis  have 
not  materially  shaken  the  tirmness  of  my  Phrenological  conviction  ;  and  1 
pursue,  at  times,  my  scientitic  studies  with  so  zealous  a  tervour,  and  so 
wrapt  and  poetic  an  enthusiasm,  that  1  happily  either  neglect,  or  torget  to 
call  into  play,  the  dictates  and  resolves  of  my  common  observation,  and 
swim  down  rtsistlessly,  exulting  and  triumphant,  upon  the  smooth  Phreno¬ 
logical  tide.  But,  at  times,  adverse  and  fierce  currents  come  across  me, 
which  render,  if  1  may  so  say,  the  helm  powerless  in  my  hand,  and  lead  me 
almost  to  regret  that  1  had  ever  mounted  the  Phrenological  bark. 

1  grieve,  indeed,  to  say,  that  1  have  lately,  by  the  instrumentality  of  tlii* 
science,  made  the  most  startling  and  calamitous  discoveries.  Like  old  Lear, 

1  am  almost  led  to  eye  with  distrust  and  aversion  my  own  family.  The 
plagues  of  tlie  house  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes  seem,  to  my  Phrenological  sight, 
about  to  be  played  off  at  no  distant  day  within  the  bosom  of  my  own  do¬ 
mestic  circle,  in  the  configuration  of  the  heads  of  my  children,  1  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  indications  of  qualities  of  the  most  distressing  and  alarming 
kind  ;  and  in  ruminating  sadly  upon  which,  1  seem,  as  it  were,  amidst  my 
agitated  thoughts,  to  be  seated  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano,  the  first  indis- 
tiuct  rolling  sounds  of  whose  approaching  destructive  eruption  already  meet 
my  car.  1  have  discovered  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  of  uncommonly 
large  and  marked  developcmciit,  on  the  head  of  my  eldest  boy  ;  in  my  second, 
those  of  combativeiiess  and  trick  may  be  no  less  distinctly  traced  ;  and  in 
my  darling  girl,  the  deep  characters  of  this  symptomatic  short-hand  writing 
are  must  disastrous  in  their  prognostics.  The  organs  of  ideality  and  pure 
intellect  seem  in  hazard  of  being  darkened  or  swallowed  up  by  that  of 
idiocy.  Lj)on  the  head  of  my  wife  I  have  also  discovered  the  indubitable 
trace  of  inconsiaiiey  and  frivolity  ;  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  although 
her  conduct  hitherto  has  seemed  to  me  wholly  free,  yet  1  feel  myself  at  times 
crossed  by  the  pangs  ot  jealousy  and  suspicion;  and  1  enjoy  the  melan¬ 
choly  distinction  ot  being  able  more  peculiarly  to  give  the  weight  of  my 
testimony  to  the  unrivalled  truth,  and  deep,  natural  penetration,  with  whicu 
our  great  dramatist,  iu  the  character  of  the  Moor,  has  depicted  the  growth 
and  torments  of  this  afiiicting  passion.  In  short,  in  reference  to  the  dread 
revelations  of  Phrenology,  1  may  almost  adopt  the  empassioned  exclamation 


insidiously  hast  thou  Ixguiled  me,  aud,  with  a  refined  crueltv,  only  shed 
around^  me  a  bright  light,  that  1  should  the  more  indubitably  behold  my 
own  misery  Thou  hast  put  the  magic  and  mysterious  wand  in  the  hand  of 
thy  italous  aisciplc,  only  that  ho  thould  fall  the  first  victim  of  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  that  lie  should  diseiicbaiu  himself  ot  his  former  fond  delusions,  and 
open  his  eyes  ujion  the  stern  features  of  the  harrowing  reality.** 

1  profess  myself  assuredly  zealous  in  defence  of  the  great  system  ;  yet, 
you  may  well  believe,  that,  amidst  all  my  zeal  and  devotion,  1  would  rather 
It  were  a  fiction,  than  that,  hkc  tlic  unhappy  victims  of  the  ancient  irrevoc- 
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able  fate,  I  should  stalk  abroad,  as  it  were,  a  liviii"  Phrenological  martyr,  and 
find  within  the  moral  issues  of  my  own  family  the  dread  exemplification  of 
its  truth. 

I  trust  that  my  heat  has  not  here  led  me  too  far..  Let  not  my  worthy 
Phrenological  frienils  at  all  suppose  that  I  am  here  in  the  least  inclined  to 
ratting;  1  have  truly  no  wish  to  shake  myself  free  from  my  light  and  flexiltJ 
Phrenological  chains.  I  have  merely  stated  the  distressing  impressions  and 
scientific  difficulties  of  an  old  man,  but,  I  fear,  a  young  and  too  timid  Phre¬ 
nologist.  I  wish  merely  to  speak  in  the  humbleness  of  a  disciple  who  im¬ 
plores  light  and  guidance.  Forbid  that  I  should  seem  to  speak  irreverently 
of  this  sublime  science,  or  seek  to  ruffle  the  dignified  philosophic  calm  of  its 
nobler  professors,  seated  aloft  in  the  blue  empyrean  of  the  science,  by  any 
fears  or  anticipations  of  my  apostacy.  1  have  spoken  much  and  decidedly 
in  its  commendation,  not,  assuredly,  with  the  design  of  insidiously  stealing 
from  its  burden,  and  fatally  treating  it  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  in  the 
Eastern  Tale.  In  the  earnestness  of  my  attachment,  I  have  assuredly  no  wish 
to  dim  or  ripple  the  smooth  placidity  of  the  Phrenological  stream,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  by  the  slightest  breath  of  my  disquietude  or  discontent.  I  can 
assure  you  I  felicitate  myself  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  science  which  I  feel 
shall  so  admirably  embellish,  and  recreate,  and  soothe,  the  years  of  my  de¬ 
clining  life.  I  shall  still  hope,  if  I  may  so  speak,  amidst  the  spreading 
boughs  of  the  fair  and  stately  Phrenological  tree,  and  pour  forth  to  the 
envy  and  wonder  of  all  feebler  and  less  musical  throats  tnan  ray  own,  the 
clear  and  melodious  gush  of  my  Phrenological  notes. 

I  look  back,  I  confess,  with  mingled  astonishment  and  grief,  upon  the 
monstrous  heresies  of  my  former  grovelling  and  benighted  years.  Yet, 
in  the  mingled  yarn  of  life,  these  are  not  wholly  without  their  advantage. 
The  dark  contrast  of  my  former  errors  shews  off,  as  it  were,  in  a  bolder 
and  more  alluring  brilliancy  of  light,  the  dignity  of  my  present  state  of 
Phrenological  conversion.  I  taste  more  lusciously  the  sweets  of  the  refined 
banquet,  although  I  may  not  have  entered  with  the  first  of  the  guests.  If 
I  have  advanced  somewhat  late  within  the  hallowed  and  alluring  precincts 
of  so  noble  a  science,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  that  none  of  the  sands  of  life 
shall  steal  treacherously  away,  without  some  new  manifestations  of  devoted 
attachment,  or  the  acquisition  of  some  new  wreaths  of  Phrenological  tri¬ 
umph.  I  shall  still  continue  to  lift  the  delicious  Phrenological  chalice  to 
ray  lips,  and  sip  the  divine  intoxication  to  the  last.  And  I  shall,  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  equally  nourish  and  invigorate  my  science  and  my 
philosophy,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  sad  memorials  upon  which  I  daily  glide 
my  finely-appreciating  and  discriminating  hand.  ' 

I  have  heard  of  an  eminent  sage  and  pnilosopher,  who,  when  death  was 
stealing  fast  upon  him,  and  those  around  were  entreating  he  would  take 
something  which  might,  at  least  for  a  passing  interval,  delay  the  last  conflict, 
or  beguile  the  too  vivid  sense  of  his  situation,  replied  with  mild  stedfastness, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  comprehensive  wistlom,  “  No — I  have  had  enough  of  every 
thing  !*’  I  should,  indeed,  in  so  awful  a  situation,  esteem  it  the  triumph  of 
ray  philosophy  and  my  religion  could  Inbreathe  forth,  in  the  meekness  of  a 
satisfied  and  resigned  spirit,  so  noble  and  suitable  a  reply.  But  I  fear  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  my  abiding  scientific  passion  would  sit  upon  me 
even  in  my  latter  hour ;  that  it  would  render  somewhat  ambiguous  the 
brightness  of  my  setting ;  and  that,  while,  to  the  inquiries  or  solicitations  of 
my  friends,  I  might  add,  **  Yes — I  have  had  enough  of  every  thing,”  I 
would,  it  is  probable,  quickly  subjoin  the  mental  salvo,  except  Phrenen 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 


'Peter  Pericranium. 
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The  Eighth  General  Assembly 
met  At  EtUnburgh,  in  the  Nether 
Tolbooth,  on  the  26th  of  June  1564. 
Besides  the  form  of  opening  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  prayeri  it  seems  to  nave 
been  usual  for  some  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members  to  make  an 
address,  or  exhortation ,  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  On  this  occasion,  both  these 
duties  were  discharged  by  Knox, 
and  IVillock  was  continue  in  the 
office  of  Moderator.  As  the  Assem¬ 
bly  did  not  convene  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  no  business  was  transacted 
in  the  First  Session ;  but  the  future 
meetings  were  arranged  and  appoint¬ 
ed.  Many  of  the  nobility  were'  in 
town ;  hut  those  of  them  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  measures  of  the  Court  did 
not  come  to  this  Assembly.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Laird  of  Lundie,  a 
message  was  sent  requesting  their 
presence  and  counsel.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  several  of  them  presented  them¬ 
selves;  but  drew  themselves  apart 
from  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
into  the  Inner  Council  House,  and 
sent  Mr  George  Hay  to  request  that 
the  Superintendants,  and  some  of  the 
chief  ^hnisters,  would  repair  to  them. 
To  this  request  the  Assembly  re¬ 
plied,  that,  as  they  were  met  upon 
the  common  business  of  the  Church, 
the  presence  of  the  Superintendants 
and  chief  Ministers  could  not  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with ;  and  charged  the  no¬ 
bility,  on  the  truth  of  Uieir  profes¬ 
sion  as  Protestants,  to  join  the  rest 
of  their  brethren,  and  to  propose, 
openly,  such  measures  as  they  might 
judge  to  be  ex|)edient  or  necessary. 
The  object  which  the  nobility  htd 
in  view,  by  this  proposed  conference, 
was  to  draw  over  some  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  to  their  party ;  but  when  they 
found  that  the  Assembly  would  not 
consent  to  the  removal  of  its  leading 
members,  they  modified  their  request. 
'Hiey  professeil  that  tliey  had  no  de¬ 
sign  of  following  any  divisive  course, 
hut  urged  that  they  had  some  mat- 
tew  to  discu^  which  were  more 
suited  to  a  private  conference  than  a 
public  Assembly.  On  the  under¬ 
standing  that  no  conclusion  should 


he  come  to,  nor  vote  taken,  till  the 
business  had  been  reported  to  the 
whole  Assembly,  a  depuUtion  of  the 
Superintendants  and ,  princi^l  Mi¬ 
nisters  repaired  •  to  the  nobilUy. 
Knox,  who  had  taken  his  seat  beside 
the  clerk,  that  he  m^ht  assist  in 
arranging  and  forwarding  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  court,  was  immediately 
sent  for.  Indeed  the  principal  object 
of  this  conference  seems  to  have  been 
to  pass  censure  upon  the  freedom 
vrhich  he  had  lately  used,  in  hi^ 
prayers  and  sermons,  in  reproving 
the  idolatry  and  vice  of  the  Queen 
and  her  courtiers.  A  long  and  vio¬ 
lent  controversy  ensued  upon  the 
obedience  which  subjects  owe  to  their  , 
rulers ;  which  is  recorded  with  great 
minujteness  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Knox's  History  of 
the  Reformation.  It  ended,  as  such 
controversies  generally  do,  without 
producing  conviction  on  either  party, 
^e  account  which  is  given  of  it  in 
Calder wood's  large  MS.  seems  to  be 
taken  from  Knox.  The  Bulk  of  the 
Universal  Kirk  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conference,  and  notices  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  forms  and  business 
of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  Second  Session,  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim  and  the  Superintendant  of 
the  West  were  required  to  state  what 
steps  they  had  taken  towards  visiting 
the  hospital  of  Glasgow :  but  no¬ 
thing  having  been  done,  the  Super¬ 
intendant  promised  to  make  a  report 
to  the  next  Assembly,  provided  the 
Privy  Council  gave  authority  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  A  Minister  being  required  for 
the  parish  of  Largo,  Mr  Montgome¬ 
ry,  Minister  of  Cupar,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  preach  there  occasionally  ;  and 
steps  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  that, 
in  his  absence,  the  school-master 
should  read  and  exhort  at  Cupar. 

Third  Session  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Buik  of  the  Universal 
Kirk ;  and  the  only  thing  noticed 
by  Calderwood,  is  a  request  from  the 
Earl  of  Monteith,  that  a  Minister 
who  understood  the  “  Irish  tongue" 
should  be  planted  in  that  district.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  the 
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Assembly  ap^inted  Mr  John  Ure, 
Minister  of  Leuchars,  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  to  Monteith. 

In  the  Fourth  Session^  the  Assfin^ 
bly  named  certain  Commissioners  to 
repair  to  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council 
with  certain  articles,  and  to  reason 
thereupon  and  report.  These  articles 
requir^,  that  all  idolatry  should  be 
abolished,  the  Protestant  Religion  de 
n(*vo  established,  and  no  uther  face 
of  religion  permittit  or  thoilit  to  be 
erectit.’*  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
specially  requested  that  Ministers 
should  be  provided  with  a  regular 
stipend,  and  that  the  transgressors  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  church 
^should  be  punished.  When  these 
articles  were  read,  they  were  objected 
to  by  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Argyle, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  Secretary, 
who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Queen 
to  be  present  in  the  Assembly.  In-  ^ 
stead  of  presenting  tbe  articles  as  ' 
drawn  up  oy  the  Assembly,  they  pro¬ 
mised  that  they  would  declare  to  the 
Queen  tbe  go^  dispositions  enter¬ 
tained  towards  her  by  the  Ministers, 
— that  they  would  labour  to  have  the 
religion  standing  in  the  realm  at  her 
arrival  strictly  observed,  and  to  have 
a  suitable  stipend  allotti^  to  Minis- 
teis.  Thereafter,  the  forementioned 
Lords  declared  to  the  Assembly,  by 
tbe  Secretary,  that  they  had  propo¬ 
sed  these  points  to  the  Queen,  and 
that  she  had  readily  granted  them. 
The  Assembly,  in  return,  expressed 
thetr  gratitude,  and  promised  all  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  and  submission.  Re¬ 
curring  to  the  case  of  the  labourers 
of  the  ground,  the  Assembly  required 
the  holders  of  teinds  who  were  pre- 
arat,  to  state  what  relief  they  were 
willing  to  grant ;  and  sevend  decla¬ 
red  their  readiness  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  in  this  matter  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  humanity  of  the  Super¬ 
intendents,  and  others  who  might 
be  appoint^.  That  Ministers  might 
be  suitably  accommodated  with  all 
convenient  speed,  the  Clerk  Register 
was  requested  to  give  an  extract  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had 
lately  been  passed  “  Anent  glebes 
and  manses.**  As  there  was  still 
much  confusion,  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  distinction  between 
the  respective  provinces  of  the  Civil 
and  JSoclesiasticid  Courts,  a  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  the  most  learned 
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and  eminent  members,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  to  the  next  Assemblv. 
James  Mackaitney  was  unanimousfv 
chosen  Solicitor  for  the  Kirk,  in  all 
actions  before  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session;  to  proceed  with  the 
advice  of  Mr  Thomas  Makcaljrcane, 
David  Borthwick,  and  Richard 
Strang,  Advocates.  Tbe  remainder 
of  this  Session  was  occupied  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  order  and  discipline.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider 
whether  it  was  more  expedient  that 
Mr  Andrew  Simson  should  continue 
as  Minister  at  Dunning  and  Cargill, 
or  be  removed  to  Dunbar.  They  de¬ 
cerned  that  he  should  be  removed  to 
Dunbar.  This  excellent  man  had 
originally  been  master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Perth ;  and  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  teacher  stood  so  high,  that 
he  had  sometimes  under  his  care  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  pupils— 
many  of  them  from  the  famihes  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry. 
Even  after  his  removal  to  Dunbar, 
he  seems  to  have  continued  his  la¬ 
bours  as  a  teacher.  He  was  the 
author  of  that  introduction  to  the 
Latin  toi^e  commonly  called  the 
Dunbar  Rudiments.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1587,  and 
continued  to  be  generally  taught  over 
Scotland  till  the  days  of  Ruddiman. 

Although  the  Assembly,  by  their 
procedure  in  the  case  of  Mr  Andrew 
Siroson,  had  virtually  declared  that 
the  power  of  removing  Ministers 
from  one  parish  to  another  rested 
solely  with  them,  yet  the  question 
was,  in  this  same  Sewon,  mrraally 
put,  **  Whether  a  Minister  might  not 
leave  his  kirk,  and  pass  to  another 
at  his  awin  pleasure  r  *  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  might  not,  without  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Su- 
perintendant,  or  General  Assembly. 
Neither  could  a  Minister,  without 
special  leave,  retire  for  a  time  from 
the  parish  where  he  bad  been  pla¬ 
ced  :  for,  in  this  same  Session,  when 
Mr  Patrick  Couston,  Minister  of 
Syres,  gave  in  a  request  for  licence 
to  pass  to  Prance,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,}  for  enq’easing  his  knowledge. 

The  hail  AssemMie,  in  ane  voyce, 
dissentit  therfira,  and  ordaint  that 
he  souid  not  passe  out  of  this  cobn- 
trey,  nor  yet  leave  his  congregation 
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Hulier  be  trav.aills,  without  spcciall 
lieciice  of  the  haill  kirk,  if  they  sail 
heivaftcr  think  it  expedient  or  neccs- 
s.irie.”  The  person  who  is  here 
ealled  (’ouston  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Adamson,  under  which 
ho  aftei  wards  arrive<l  at  the  dignity 
of  Archbishop.  'riieKpiscopal  writers 
are  very  much  inclined  to  deny  that 
he  ever  ehangetl  his  name  ;  l)ut  the 
ehanje  is  alliuKd  to  by  all  tlic  Pres- 
hyteri.ui  writers  who  lived  about  that 
time,  although  they  do  not  assign 
any  very  good  reason  for  it.  W'odrow, 
(ill  his  Life  of  Adamson,)  suggests, 
that  when  his  ambitious  projects 
were  formed,  and  when  he  was  fork¬ 
ing  for  a  hislioprick,  he  might  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  ehange  his 
name,  in  order  to  conceal  his  origin. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Perth. 
Under  the  name  of  C’ouston,  he  is 
mentioned,  in  the  First  Heneral  As¬ 
sembly,  among  those  who  were  reck¬ 
oned  able  for  the  ministry.  His 
talents  st'em  to  have  been  very  ear¬ 
ly  acknowledged,  for  he  is  named 
among  those  who  w’crc  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  office  of  the  minis¬ 
try  at  Aberdeen,  and  other  principal 
places.  And  he,  more  than  once, 
received  a  commission  for  planting 
kirks.  He  seems  to  have  been  settlccl 
at  Syres  some  time  before  this  ;  and 
although  tlic  Assembly  refused  to 
give  him  leave,  he  left  his  parish, 
and  went  over  to  France,  as  tutor 
to  James  Macgill,  son  of  Sir  James 
Alacgill  of  Kankellier-nether,  who 
was  ('lerk' Register  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
some  years  .afterwards,  he  resumed 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  took 
a  very  consjncuous  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  ('hurch. 

In  this  same  Session  Mr  Alex. 
Jarden,  Minister  of  Inchture,  Kil- 
.spindie,  and  Rait,  who  had  been 
suspended  from  all  function  in  the 
1  hurch  by  the  last  Assembly,  was 
restored,  in  consideration  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  Tvhich  he  had  given  for  his 
offence. 

“It  was  appointed  that  a  requeist 
.sould  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  for 
obtaining  the  gift  of  the  Friers’  Kirk 
of  Kirkubright,  to  bo  holden  here¬ 
after  the  Parish  Kirk  of  Kirku¬ 
bright.  M  hether  this  matter  was 
prostculcd  immetliiitely  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  the  gift  was  latterlv  ob¬ 


tained.  Py  a  document,  preserved 
among  the  public  records  of  Kirkud- 
bright,  dated  the  2ith  of  March  1570, 
there  w’as  given  to  the  IMagistratcs 
“  the  place  and  kirk  in  the  town  of 
Kirkudhright,  quhilk  sometime  per¬ 
tained  to  the  Friars  Minores  of 
Kirkudhright  ;  also  ane  kirk^  within 
the  burgh,  called  St.  Andrew’s  Kirk, 
with  the  kirk-yeard,  chappelanes, 
and  veard  thereof,  reserving  to  John 
APr'lelland  and  John  Mitchell  the 
chahners  and  ycards  which  they  oc¬ 
cupy  at  the  date  hereof,  for  their  life- 
rent. 

'fhe  Sixth  Session  vvas  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  appointing  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  ])lant  kirks  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  Knox  was 
sent  to  the  north,  and  Mr,  George 
Hay  w’as  appointed  to  visit  the  kirks 
of  Renfrew.  '  Mr  Craig  was  sent' to 
the  south  ;  and,  in  his  absence,  Mr 
Goodman,  Minister  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
was  to  preach  at  Edinburgh. 

'I'he  Commissioner  of  Murray 
having  complained  upon  M’illiara 
Sutherland,  Kxhorter  at  the  Kirk  of 
Moy,  for  scandal  and  contumacy, 
he  w.as  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 
function,  and  the  censures  of  the 
Church  ordered  to  be  passed  upon 
him. 

The  Superintendant  of  Lothian 
was  empowered  to  proceed  to  censure 
against  Mr  Robert  ('ockburn.  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Haddington,  in  case  he  resort¬ 
ed  not  to  General  and  Synodal  As¬ 
semblies.  The  learned  and  pious 
man,  whose  retired  habits  called 
forth  this  appointment,  was  son  to 
the  laird  of  Langton  in  the  Merse. 
He  received  his  education  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  and  afterwards  taught  theolo¬ 
gy  and  the  Oriental  languages  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  His  works  on 
the  Excellence  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  on  the  style  of  Scripture,  having 
brought  him  under  suspicion  of 
heresy,  he  retired  from  France  in 
155.3.  According  to  Dr  Mackenzie, 
he  came  back  to  St.  Andrew’s,  wdiere 
he  openly  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  taught  for  seve- 
.  ral  years.  His  Meditation  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  printed  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  by  John  Scot,  in  1555. 
He  seems  to  have  been  settled  at 
Haddington  about  1564,  and  to  have 
died  about  1569.  Dempster,  Spots- 
wood,  and  Mackenzie,  extol  him  as 
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the  itiost  leariiw'd  an»l  inotlerateanioi)j5  ami  regular;  ami  his  Maiitation 
the  Ueforiners.  W'oilrovv  says,  his  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  judicious  and 
work  on  the  Excellence  of  Scripture  pious,  lie  seems  to  have  been  very 
contains  some  very  warm  and  elo-  averse  to  the  bustle  of  public  busi- 
quent  exhortations  to  the  reading  of  ness,  for  the  complaint  which  was 
the  word  of  God.  llis  Treatises  on  made  against  him  in  this  Assembly 
J  ustitication  and  Faith  are  distinct  was  repeated  soon  after. 


ON  IIOaSKMANSIIIl’. 

“  A  horse!  a  horse  !  mu  Icingdoni  for  a  horse  !" — SiiAKESrEAiii:. 


*ruEiiE  arc  few  things  more  ani¬ 
mating  and  delightful  than  a  ride  on 
horseback.  Dr  Johnson  talks  of  the 
pleasure  of  riding  in  a  coach  at  full 
gallop  ;  but  the  Doctor  was  no  horse¬ 
man,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
judge  comparatively.  It  is  indeed 
upon  record,  that  he  once  attended  a 
hunt  at  Brighton  ;  but  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  it  seems  the  learned  Doctor 
got  entangled  among  the  hounds,  and 
concluded  the  sports  of  the  day  by 
very  nearly  being  in  at  the  death  of 
a  greater  than  reynard.  I  believe, 
also,  he  made  another  exneriment  of 
his  skill  in  horsemanship,  while  in 
the  Isle  of  !Sky,  on  one  of  the  laird's 
highland  nags ;  and  a  fine  picture 
Boswell  makes  of  him,  to  be  sure ! 
Any  one,  however,  acquainted  with 
both  these  exercises,  will  not,  1  think, 
hesitate  to  assign  the  superiority  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  horseman¬ 
ship.  There  can  be  no  com}}arison 
between  them  in  my  eyes.  The  one 
is  as  superior  to  the  other  in  beauty, 
animation,  and  heart-stirring  power, 
as  a  canto  of  l>ord  Byron's  poetry  is 
to  a  volume  of  Dr  Southey's  prose. 
The  soul  is  expanded  and  enlivened 
by  the  one, — its  faculties  are  be¬ 
numbed  and  deadened  by  the  other. 
The  pleasures  of  a  gallop  on  horse¬ 
back  must  be  experienced ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  described.  The  feeling  is  ex¬ 
quisite.  It  is  one  of  uninixed  grati- 
iieatiou.  No  corroding  cares,  or  ha¬ 
rassing  reflections,  can  break  in  to 
mar  our  enjoyment.  The  world  and 
its  distresses  are  left  beliind.  Futu¬ 
rity,  and  all  its  unlimited  capacities, 
are  before.  Lord  Byron  mentions  a 
French  renegado,  who  said  that  he, 
never  found  himself  on  horseback,  in, 
the  desert,  without  a  sensation  ap¬ 
proaching  to  rapture,  almost  inde¬ 
scribable. 


Our  recollections  of  the  heroes  of 
former  days  are  intimately  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  names  and  qualities  of 
their  war-horscs.  Alexander  would 
be  very  probably  forgot,  but  for  the 
noble  lluceplialiis ;  St.  George  would 
be  nothing  without  his  horse ;  and 
in  Don  Quixote,  our  afiections  are 
completely  divided  between  his  gal¬ 
lant  steed  and  his  almost  cqually-gal- 
lant  squire.  The  horses  of  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted,  and  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  See.  are  just  as  celebrated  as 
their  noble  riders  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
picture  of  a  hero  is  incomplete  with¬ 
out  his  useful  and  romantic  compa¬ 
nion.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied  with¬ 
out  it.  Our  modern  warriors  are  all 
represented  on  horseback.  Buona¬ 
parte,  mounted  on  bis.fmnous  white 
charger,  and  surrounded  by  the 
splendour  and  elegances  of  his  Gene¬ 
rals,  contrasted  with  his  own  noble 
simplicity  of  attire,  presents  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  interesting  picture.  Every 
person  must  be  sensible,  that,  in  the 
representation  of  a  battle,  the  in¬ 
terest  and  the  eflect  of  the  scene  is 
Iiowerfully  increased  by  the  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  horses.  Shake¬ 
speare,  wliose  works  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  compendium  of  Nature,  was 
well  aware  of  all  this.  His  works 
abound  with  beautiful  allusions  to 
the  horse  ;  and  in  making  use  of 
them,  be  succeeds  in  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  scene  he  pourtrays,  and 
raises  up  a  new  object  of  interest  and 
affection.  Richard's  directions,  the 
night  before  his  lasp  fatal  battle, 

Saddle .  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to¬ 
morrow,’* 

has  been  much  and  justly  admired, 
both  as  being  characteristically  true, 
and  as  conveying  a  distinct  image  to 
the  mind.  1  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  more  aflccting  than  the  rcflec* 
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tioiis  of  Richard  the  Second,  upon 
being  told  that  Bolingbroke  had,  at 
his  coronation,  “  rode  on  Roan  Rar- 
hary'*  The  loss  of  his  crown  seemed 
to  be  deemed  trifling  to  the  loss  of 
his  horse ;  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends  and  subjects  docs  not  appear 
to  have  touched  him  so  deeply  and 
so  keenly  as  this  seeming  insensibili¬ 
ty  on  the  part  of  his  four-footed  fa¬ 
vourite.  lie  inquires,  with  anxious 
solicitude : 

Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 

How  went  he  under  him  ? 

(iroom. — So  proudly,  as  he  had  dis- 
duitfd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich. — So  proud  that  Rolingbroke 
u'ax  on  his  back  ! 

That  jade  had  ate  bread  from  my  royal 
hand  ; 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with 
clapping  him. 

Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  he  not 
fall  down, 

(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break 
the  neck 

Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his 
back  r 

1  might  gratify  my  readers,  and 
myself,  with  many  more  extracts 
upon  this  subject ;  but  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  leisure  nor  space  afforded  me.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  know  if 
Shakespeare  was  himself  given  to 
horsing.  There  is  no  judging  a  poet 
by  his  works,  as  was  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  case  of  Jemmy  Thom^ 
.tow  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  none 
of  his  biographers  or  commentators 
make  mention  of  his  inclinations  that 
way  ;  but  no  conclusion,  cither  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  can  be 
drawn  from  iheir  silence,  as  their  at¬ 
tention  was  unfortunately  directed  to 
a  crowd  of  other  topics,  which  threat¬ 
ened  almost  to  overwhelm  at  once 
the  meaning  and  the  fame  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  bard.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  the  literary  men  of  the  olden 
time  were  a  different  sort  of  people, 
and  moved  in  a  very  different  sphere 
from  their  successors  of  the  present 
day.  Their  wishes  were  probably 
more  humble,  and  their  difficulties 
more  urgent ;  and  instead  of  being 
ambitious  to  exhibit  on  horseback, 
tliey  were  probably  solicitous  rather 
of  a  seat  at  a  city  feast,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  their  skill  in  die  mysteries  there¬ 
of.  -Times  are  altered,  and  poets 
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have  undergone  a  manifest  change,  in 
outw’ard  things  at  lesst.  They  may, 
now-a-days,  indulge  themselves  in 
every  humour,  and  in  the  luxury  of 
riding  in  coaches  as  well  as  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  and  they,  and  the  world,  are 
the  better  for  it.  Their  poetry  is  im¬ 
proved  by  it.  A  ride  on  horseback 
dissipates  idle  humours,  and  clears 
away  the  muddiness  of  the  brain  ;  it 
excites  the  animal  spirits,  and  inspires 
new  ideas  of  life  and  happiness.  I 
am  convinced  Walter  Scott  is  fond  of 
riding  on  horseback,  and  I  think  I 
remember  of  some  person  admiring 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance  when 
mounted.  It  is  'well  known  that 
Byron  w’as  (alas  !  that  I  should  live 
to  speak  of  him  as  one  that  is  past !) 
very  partial  to  this  exercise  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  finest  pas¬ 
sages  were  committed  to  paper  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  return  from  the 
course ;  or  perhaps  he  carried  m  a- 
terials  with  him,  “  to  catch  the  lu¬ 
ring  image  as  it  rose.”  Sterne  used 
to  compose  his  sermons  when  on 
horseback ;  and  the  situation  and 
exercise  are  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  a  variety  of  ideas,  and  a 
beauty  and  energy  of  language,  which 
may  in  vain  be  looked  for  in  the  close 
atmosphere  and  confined  prospect  of 
a  four-cornered  room. 

I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  says 
he  would  rather  be  a  good  horse¬ 
man  than  a  good  logician.  There 
certainly  appears  to  be  no  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  these  two  qualities — 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  both.  It  happens,  however, 
very  unaccountably,  as  1  opine,  that 
there  are  several  individuals  of  this 
learned  city  who  are  reputed  great 
wits  and  powerful  logicians,  who, 
notwithstanding  almost  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  are  yet  very  deficient  in  the 
science  of  horsemanship.  It  might 
be  deemed  invidious,  and  perhaps  my 
motives  might  be  misconstrued,  were 
I  to  point  them  out  by  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  dcscrintion ;  but  they  are  seen 
almost  daily  on  horseback,  and  yet 
their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  graceful  accomplishment  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slow.  Day  after  day  on 
horseback, — day  after  day  galloping,  / 
and  trotting,  and  attempting  all  the 
other  modes  of  getting  forward,  and 
making  a  display,  which  are  usually 
practised  by  equestrians,  it  remains 
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a  kind  of  problem  liow  ihesc  indivi¬ 
duals  should  still  continue  in  their 
original  state  of  ignorance  and  ina¬ 
bility  to  ride  either  with  comfort  or 
with  grace.  Neither  time  nor  prac¬ 
tice  makes  the  least  perceptible  im¬ 
provement  on  them.  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  Phrenologist  could  throw 
any  light  upon  this  question  ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  one  peculiarly  calcula¬ 
ted  for  their  consideration.  There 
may  exist  some  incompatibility,  not 
yet  discovered,  or  at  least  not  yet 
known,  to  the  old  sects  of  Philoso¬ 
phers,  between  the  possession  of  a 
certain  portion  of  brains  heavily  im¬ 
bued  with  scholarship,  and  that  agi¬ 
lity  which  is  requisite  to  make  a 
good  rider  ;  but  1  leave  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  inquiry  to 
their  more  profound  researches. 

It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  contortions  of  a  Philo¬ 
sopher  from  the  hacking  of  a  horse- 
couper  or  muirland-farmcr;  but  there 
is  one  character  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  upon  horseback, — I  mean 
that  of  a  gentleman  ;  the  bearing 
of  a  gentleman  is  indeed  discoverable 
in  every  situation,  and  in  all  his  ac¬ 
tions,  however  trivial.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  he  does,  or  can  do,  but  what 
is  done  in  the  best  taste,  and  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  grace,  and 
politeness.  In  entering  a  room,  or 
in  doing  any  of  the  little  agreeables 
of  polite  life,  the  feeling  and  tact  of 
a  gentleman  is  distinctly  discernible, 
and  can  neither  be  mistaken  nor 
counterfeited  by  the  imitations  of 
less-gifted  individuals.  But  in  no 
situation  is  the  superiority  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  so  manifest  and  unequivocal, 
and  so  incapable  of  imitation,  as  upon 
horseback.  His  position  is  the  most 
secure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
easy  and  graceful.  He  has  a  perfect 
command  of  himself  and  the  animal 
beneath  him  ;  and,  which  excludes 
every  idea  of  rebellion  or  cross-pur¬ 
poses  between  them,  one  never  an¬ 
ticipates  or  thinks  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing,  when  contemplating 
the  progress  of  a  gentleman  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  move  as  if  they  formed 
one  piece  of  beautiful  and  graceful 
machinery.  And  really  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  the  first  people  who 
were  seen  on  horseback  were  taken 
for  a  people  half-horse  half-man,  so 
much  were  they  considered  as  one.’ 


But  there  is  one  object  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  these,  in  point  of  interest, 
gracefulness,  and  beauty, — I  mean  a 
lady  mounted  on  an  ambling  palfrey. 
The  philosopher  and  the  gentleman 
must  bow  their  diminished  heads  be¬ 
fore  such  an  aspiring  object.  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  time  I  saw  the 

lovely  M - on  horseback,  and  the 

scene  shall  never  be  forgot.  After 
the  tedious  toil  of  a  long  day’s  un¬ 
successful  fishing,  I  was  returning 
home  jaded  and  fatigued.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  gentle  sloping  hill  from  which 
my  little  home  and  the  neighbouring 
village  could  be  seen,  I  stood  for  a 
while  contemplating  the  happy  scene. 
The  sun  was  just  going  down  in 
glorious  and  gorgeous  splendour, 
and  the  surrounding  landscape  was 
tinged  with  its  harmonious  and  gol¬ 
den  hues.  The  lovely  lady,  mounted 
on  a  milk-white  pony,  came  upon 
me  suddenly  at  this  place.  The  re¬ 
flection  of  the  setting-sun,  and  the 
lively  exercise  she  was  engaged  in, 
had  brightened  her  countenance  to 
an  appearance  quite  heavenly ;  and 
when  she  disappeared  from  my  sight, 
slie  left  me  in  doubt  whether  she 
was  a  being  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  so 
sudden,  so  bright,  and  so  beautiful, 
had  been  the  apparition.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  me  that  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  so  graceful  should  not  be  more 
general  amongst  the  ladies.  They 
may  rest  assured,  that  in  no  exercise 
or  movement  is  it  in  their  power  to 
excite  a  more  exquisite  interest,  or 
a  higher  admiration,  and  there  is 
none  better  calculated  to  heighten 
their  beauty  and  enliven  their  spirits. 
The  quadrille,  or  the  waltf,  or  the 
promenade,  no  doubt,  afford  admir¬ 
able  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
elegance  and  grace ;  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  horseback  is  much  more  ele¬ 
vated,  and  the  appearance  is  more 
imposing ;  and  in  avoiding  late  hours 
and  the  fatigues  of  a  ball-room, 
they  are  more  than  compensated  by 
the  benefit  derived  from  an  exhila-« 
rating  ride.  Our  older  moraliv’ts 
were  rather  disposed  to  censure  and 
ridicule  the  female  equestrian  ;  and 
if  their  representation  of  tlie  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  day  is  to  be  taken  as 
correct,  their  censures  were  perhaps 
called  for,  and  merited.  In  these 
instances,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  art  assumption  of  masculine  dc- 
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lucanour  and  vulgar  habits^  equally 
Tinl)ecoining  and  indelicate.  l-»ut  the 
present  age  is  too  refined  ]  tlic  minds 
of  the  female  world  have  been  too 
highly  improved  to  countenance  or 
admit  of  any  such  practices  now; 
and  in  recommending  this  exercise 
to  my  fair  friends,  1  have  no  fear  of 
its  being  carried  to  such  an  extreme. 
It  is,  1  am  sure,  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  their  health  and  increase  their 
iiappiness  ;  and  it  is  really  important 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  all 
those  “  means  and  apjdianccs''  by 
which  such  important  objects  may 
be  attained.  1  have  no  wish,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  see  my  fair  friends  con¬ 
tinually  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  far 
Uss  do  1  ever  wish  to  see  the  day 
when  they  shall  follow  the  hounds — 
leap  a  five-bar  gate — or,  like  Mrs 
'J'hornton,  display  their  powers  on 
the  race-course.  He  moderate,  gentle, 
and  delicate,  and  I  shall  delight, 
above  all  things,  in  seeing  them  well 
))ractised  in  this  delightful  accom¬ 
plishment. 


Although  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  horsemanship,  I  am  no 
jockey,  or  admirer  or  encourager  of 
jockeys.  I  like  nothing  about  hunt¬ 
ing  but  the  romance  of  it.  The 
sight  of  the  hounds,  and  the  hunters, 
and  the  horses,  in  a  clear  morning, 
ascending  out  of  a  woody  dell  in 
full  cry,  is  one  which  I  could  never 
witness  without  the  highest  delight 
and  admiration.  The  cries  of  the 
huntsmen,  the  full  swell  of  the  horns, 
and  the  bowlings  of  the  hounds, 
re-echoed  through  the  woods,  ring 
in  the  car  with  a  thrilling  extacy  of 
j)leasurc.  1  have  had  some  cxjie- 
rience  of  the  high  excitements  of  the 
hunter  in  scenes  like  these  ;  but  it 
strikes  me,  that  the  finest  gratifica¬ 
tion  is  felt  only  by  the  on-looker,  who 
comjirehends  and  enjoys  the  whole 
roinantic  scene,  and,  like  the  specta¬ 
tor  of  a  battle,  can  follow  out  its 
varied  mazes  without  his  attention 
being  distracted  by  personal  risks, 
or  his  vision  limited  by  natural  ob¬ 
stacles.  M. 
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M"hoi:vkii  has  read  the  Odyssey 
with  any  degree  of  attention,  must 
have  been  surprised  why  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  lUysscs  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
when  he  might  have  easily  avoided 
them,  by  sailing  round  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  so  distinguished  for 
the  cautious  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
would  have  preferred  almost  fnevi- 
tablc  ruin  to  probable  safety  ;  and 
yet  he  is  chargeable  with  this  incon¬ 
sistency,  if  he  ventured  upon  a  way, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  so¬ 
litary  instance,  (()d.l2.  «G,  &c.,)  had 
proved  the  destruction  of  all  who 
had  previously  attempted  it.  Virgil 
makes  Helen  us  advise  JEneas  to 
choose  the  circuitous  rout  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  so  tormidable  a  passage  j  and, 
by  so  doing,  seems  to  have  "thought 
that  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious 
l^redecessor  was  liable  to  objection. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  what 
could  have  induced  Homer  to  make 
his  hero  act  in  a  manner  so  much  at 
Nariance  with  the  usual  prudence  of 
his  character.  Certainly  it  was  not 
the  desire  of  displaying  his  gigan- 
i  tic  pow'crs  of  description.  Such  a 


supposition  would  be  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  ingenuity,  as  he  might 
have  easily  introduced  into  his  nar¬ 
rative  all  the  terrors  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  without  so  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  probability  ;  or,  if  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  hero  was  necessary  to 
give  still  greater  interest  and  anima¬ 
tion  to  his  description,  he  had  a  tem- 
j)est  at  his  command  for  the  accoin- 
jdishincnt  of  his  purposes. 

These  objections,  it  will  readily 
ap^u’ar,  are  founded  on  the  belief 
that  the  island  of  Circe  was  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  and  that 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Homer 
are  the  same  as  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  the  moderns.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  suspecting 
the  correctness  of  these  opinions,' 
since,  to  suppose  them  true,  not  only 
involves  the  inconsistency  to  which 
W’e  have  alluded,  but,  as  will  be 
shown,  would  compel  us  to  believe 
in  what  is  impossible.  We  are,  in-, 
deed,  aware  that  many  writers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  can  be  produced  in  support 
ol  them  ;  but  it  is  to  Homer  himself 
we  would  have  recourse,  in  order  to 
show’  that  the  residence  of  Circe  was 
different  from  what  it  is  generally 
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supposed  to  have  been  when  she  was 
visited  by  Ulysses ;  and  that  the 
identity  of  the  Scylla  and  ('harybdis 
described  by  Homer,  and  of  those  in 
the  straits  of  Messina,  has  no  ex¬ 
istence  whatever,  except  in  their 
names. 

Ik’fore  w’e  can  establish  the  truth 
of  the  latter  assertion,  it  will  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
Circe’s  island,  from  which  Ulysses  set 
sail  at  the  commencement  of  his  voy¬ 
age.  On  this  point,  Homer  supplies 
us  with  the  most  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation.  He  states,  in  language  as 
plain  as  he  could  have  possibly  used, 
that  it  was  near  the  habitation  of 
Aurora,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
(Od.  12.  3  and  t.)  This  position  evi¬ 
dently  corresponds  with  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  words 
of  Homer,  indeed,  when  considered 
by  themselves,  can  only  authorise  us 
to  conclude,  that  the  habitation  of 
Circe  was  situated  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  known  world  ;  but, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact,  that  Circe  resided  near  the  land 
of  Colchis  before  her  flight  into  Italy, 
they  are  sufticient  to  prove  that  her 
abode,  when  she  was  left  by  Ulysses, 
was  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Besides,  this  idea  receives 
additional  confirmation  from  the  epi¬ 
thet  which  is  given  by  Homer  to  the 
island.  He  calls  it  iEean — (Od.  12. 
3,) — a  term  evidently  derived  from 
an  island  of  Colchis,  near  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In¬ 
stead,  therefore,  of  supposing  that 
the  island  in  question  was  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  we  must  fix  it  in  a 
place  which  might  have  been  consi¬ 
dered,  in  that  early  period  of  society, 
as  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
world. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  those 
who  have  followed  Ulysses  through 
his  wanderings,  that  he  was  on  the 
west  of  Italy  before  he  visited  the 
residence  of  Circe ;  and  as  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  navigated 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  crossed 
the  Black  Sea  from  west  to  east,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Ithaca,  it  may  be 
objected  that  it  was  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  sail  from  Italy  to 
the  Euxine.  This  argument,  though 
formidable  at  first  sight,  is  not  in- 
superable.  It  evidently  involves  the 
assumption  that  Homer  believed  the 


sea  on  the  west  of  Italy  and  the 
Euxine  be  to  separated  by  land.  This, 
however,  though  in  reality  the  case, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  his  ideas  on  this  point  of  geo¬ 
graphy  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
moderns,  it  is  quite  logical  to  admit 
the  truth  of  what  he  sdys  respecting 
the  situation  of  Circe’s  island,  ami 
from  it  to  infer,  that  he  supposed 
the  sea  on  the  west  of  Italy  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  Euxine  hy 
land,  but  to  be  connected  with  it  by 
a  continuation  of  the  same  element. 

Though  this  argument  seems  to 
he  sufticient  in  itself  to  prove  that 
Homer  believed  in  the  existence  of 
this  communication  by  sea,  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
the  same  circumstance  is  rendered 
at  least  probable,  by  the  idea  which 
he  entertained  respecting  a  circum¬ 
ambient  ocean.  In  his  account  of  the 
objects  depicted  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  he  represents  the  sea  as  en¬ 
compassing  the  earth  ;  and,  consi¬ 
dering  the  very  limited  knowledge 
possessed  in  the  age  of  Homer  with 
regard  to  the  earth’s  suj)erficial  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
viewed  the  Euxine  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  of  Italy  as  forming  different 
parts  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  If 
this  supposition  be  admitted,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  representing 
Ulysses  as  sailing  directly  from  Italy 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Eux¬ 
ine. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  Homer 
supposed  this  passage  to  exist,  he 
might  have  brought  his  hero  back  to 
his  native  country  by  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  supposition  of 
this  communication  by  water,  we  arc 
willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
voyage ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  it 
could  have  been  accomplished  du¬ 
ring  the  short  time  in  which  Homer 
describes  it  to  have  taken  place. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  celerity  with 
which  it  was  performed,  that  Ulysses 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  Island  of 
the  Sun  the  very  day  on  which  he 
left  the  habitation  of  Circe.  The 
fewness  of  the  events  that  occurred 
during  this  part  of  his  voyage,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  succession,  are 
circumstances  which  the  poet  has 
marked  wdth  the  greatest  clearness 
and  perspicuity.  We  find  that  the 
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vessel  of  Tlysses  was  iiuiekly  wafted 
from  (.Mrce  s  Island  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Syrens ;  that  he  had  no  sooner 
passed  this  dangerous  coast,  than  he 
iieard  the  noise,  and  saw  the  swell¬ 
ing  waves  of  Charybdis,  and  that  he 
reached  the  Island  of  the  Sun  iin- 
intHliately  after  his  escape  from  the 
terrors  of  that  destructive  whirlr 
pool. 

It  will  bo  easily  perceived,  that  the 
force  of  the  argument  depends  upon 
three  circumstances  :  the  position  of 
Circe’s  Island— the  immense  distance 
between  it  and  the  modern  Charyb¬ 
dis — and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
which  Ulysses  took  to  sail  from  that 
island  to  the  Charybdis  of  Homer. 
W  ith  regard  to  the  locality  of  Circe’s 
habitation,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Homer  himself,  who,  as  we  have 
shown,  places  it  at  the  eastern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  known  world,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  Homer  is  fairly  deducible  from  the 
short  interval  of  time  which  elapsed 
before  Ulysses  encountered  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  that  formidable  rock  and 
whirlpool.  If,  then,  the  Scylla  and 
(  harybdis  of  Homer  are  the  same 
us  those  of  the  moderns,  the  poet  is 
not  only  chargeable  with  a  violation 
of  probability,  in  representing  his 
hero  as  preferring  a  passage  at  once 
dangerous  and  unknown,  to  one  that 
was  known  and  comparatively  safe  ; 
but  he  is  guilty  of  an  additional 
absurdity, in  making  Ulysses  perform 
what  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish.  From  these  considera¬ 
tions,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in 
asserting,  that  the  Scylla  and  Charyb¬ 
dis  of  Ilomer  were  not  situated  in 
that  narrow  passage  w  Inch  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

But  if  this  was  not  their  local  po¬ 
sition,  wliere  are  we  to  find  them  ? 
It  is  often  more  easy  to  state  a  dilfi- 
culty  than  to  solve  it ;  and  this  is 
jwrticularly  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  si¬ 
tuation  that  can  be  substituted  for 
the  one  which,  in  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  they  have  uniformly  held.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  other  alternative 
left,  than  to  supjwse  that  they  were 
indebted  for  their  existence  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  yVe  do  not 
sec  any  reasonable  objection  to  this 
mode  of  removing  the  difficulty.  The 
creative  powir  of  fancy  is  as  Iccili- 
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luately  exercised  in  the  production 
of  a  place,  as  in  that  of  a  new  race 
of  beings ;  and  Homer  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege  much 
more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Island  of  Calypso, 
for  instance,  has  been  placed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  inquirers  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  a  satisfactory  position 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  been 
given  to  it ;  a  circumstance  that  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  to 
have  been  only  a  poetic  fiction. 

But  even  as  creations  of  the  poet, 
the  rock  and  whirlpool  under  consi¬ 
deration  must  have  been  viewed  by 
him  as  having  a  local  situation.  In 
order  to  ascertain  it,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remember,  that  Ulysses 
passed  them  when  returning  to  his 
native  country.  If,  then,  he  sailed 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine,  they  must  have  occurred  in 
some  part  betwixt  that  place  and 
Ithaca  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Homer  placed  them  in  some  imagi¬ 
nary  strait,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
connected  the  Adriatic  with  the 
surrounding  ocean. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  an 
objection  which  may  be  urged  against 
what  has  been  advanced.  The  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  names,  it  may  be  raid, 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
chance,  and,  of  course,  there  must 
be  some  connection  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Homer  and 
those  of  the  moderns.  The  force 
of  the  preceding  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  be  invalidated,  even 
if  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
this  coincidence  ;  but  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  names  were  probably 
invented  by  Homer,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  applied  by  some  Grecian  colonists 
to  the  rock  and  whirlpool  bctwcK?n 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural,  than  for  emigrants  to 
affix  the  local  appellations  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  land,  to  corresponding  places 
in  the  country  to  W'hich  they  have 
removed  ;  and  though  the  modern 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  fall  far  short 
of  the  terrors  with  which  Homer  has 
invested  those  of  his  own  creation, 
yet  the  resemblances  between  them 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made,  to  account 
for  the  identity  of  the  names. 
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Tjik  beautiful  Summer  pone  ! 

It  is  gone  with  its  balms  of  delight  ; 
And  its  memory  we  linger  on, 

Jake  a  l)right  dream  of  the  night : 

It  hath  pass’d  on  its  perfum’d  wing 
Like  some  radiant  ctdestial  thing — 

The  beautiful  Summer  is  gone  ! 

We  dream  of  its  loveliness  yet, 

We  dream  qf  its  bright  sunny  flow’rs, 
Its  repose  we  may  not  forget. 

Like  the  thoughts  of  our  childhood  hours. 


There's  a  voice  amid  Nature's  decay. 
That  sjicaketh  of  bliss  pass’d  away— 
The  beautiful  Summer  is  gone  ! 

Yet  holier  these  feelings  to  me. 

And  fraught  witli  thought  tenderer  far 
Than  Summer’s  most  gay  pageantry, 

Or  all  its  rich  glories  are. 

A  sadness  most  sweet  enwraps  the  soul, 
e  would  not,  if  we  could  controul. 
When  the  beautiful  Summer  is  gone  ! 

Delta. 


inSTOIRE  MILITAIRE  DE  LA  CAMPAGNE  DE  RUSSIE  EN  1812. 

(  Concluded.) 

In  the  Eighth  Chapter,  Colonel  Boutourlin  treats  first  of  the  situation  of 
the  armies  during  the  sc  jour  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  and  of  the  Russians 
at  Tarutino  ;  then  of  the  activity  of  the  corps  of  partisans,  a  kind  oi  iruerilhi 
force,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Davidof,  W’as  first  adopted  some 
clays  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  which,  having  been  found  very  use¬ 
ful,  was  extensively  encouraged  by  Kutiisof.  The  character  and  habits 
of  the  regular  troops,  or  Kozaks  of  the  Don — “  cette  mUice  hcUujucusc  et 
injatifrnhlc* — which  the  banks  of  the  Don  furnish  to  the  Russian  armies, 
are  singularly  well  adapted  for  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  always  formed  part 
of  the  troops  of  the  partisans,  who  w'ere  able  officers,  and  wliose  operations 
were  favoured  by  tlic  hostile  dispositions  of  the  peasantry  toward  the 
French.  They  proved  most  ruinous  to  their  enemies,  by  cutting  off*  their 
resources  of  provisions,  and  attacking  their  foraging  parties,  who  dared 
scarcely  venture  five  versts  from  their  camps. 

“  M'hile  abundance  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Tarutino,  misery  and  w'ant 
were  the  portion  of  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  who,  upon  the  smoking  ruins 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  (.'zars,  devnrait  ses  inquietudes,  and  still  endea¬ 
voured  to  maintain  a  menacing  attitude.”  The  correspondence  between 
General  Lauriston  and  Prince  Kutusof,  with  respect  to  peace,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  dissimulation  with  which  the  latter  acted,  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  By  his  cunning,  he  assuredly  deceived  Buonaparte  and  his  Gene¬ 
rals,  and  led  them  to  entertain  the  most  false  expectations,  so  as  the  better 
to  lead  them  into  the  snare,  by  the  delay  of  their  operations. 

After  the  advance  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow,  Kutusof  determined  to  throw 
his  forces  into  the  rear  of  the  grand  French  army.  Mdiile  the  chief  Rus¬ 
sian  army  kept  the  enemy  in  check,  the  secondary  armies  were  simultane¬ 
ously  to  commence  offensive  operations  upon  its  rear.  General  Steingell,  dis¬ 
embarking  at  Renal  with  1  i,000  men  from  Finland,  was  to  proceed  to  Riga, 
and  after  joining  some  thousand  troops  there,  was  to  attack  the  left  of  Mac¬ 
donald’s  corps.  Count  Wittgenstein,  whose  corps,  with  reinforcements  and 
militia,  now  amounted  to  50,000  men,  was  to  act  against  Saint-Cyr,  by 
throwing  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  on  the  left  of  the  Dvina,  above  Po¬ 
lotsk,  to  take  this  town  f  d  revers )  from  behind,  wdiere  the  enemy,  as  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  was  fortified.  Having  expelled  Saint-Cyr,  and  thrown 
him  upon  the  corps  of  Steingell,  he  was  to  beat  back  {rabattre)  upon  Dokt- 
chitsi,  so  as  to  put  himself  in  intimate  connection  with  Admiral  Tchitchagdf, 
and  to  watch  the  course  of  the  Ula  against  the  grand  F rench  army.  The 
Admiral  was  enjoined  to  gain  the  left  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  after 
having  left  before  him  the  third  army  of  the  west,  to  transport  the 
Mohlavian  army  by  Nesvig  upon  Minsk,  to  which  the  corps  of  General 
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VIS  »  foair.ct  its.-lt’ from  Mozvr.  After  the  jmictkm  with  the  last 
ilw.  Aan'i:::!  v.ouhl  have  had  about  .;0,(H)0  uicn  uiuler  his  orders,  (Icstiiietl 
to  v.atrlj  lh.‘  eour^e  i»f  the  Ihavsina,  and  to  defend  the  point  ol  liorisol,  and 
the  ih  iilrs  between  this  town  and  ilobr  atJiainst  the  ;;rand  army  ot  .Napoleon, 
'rile  Admiral  had.  lu salts,  the  most  positive  orders  to  put  himse  t  in  coin- 
mnmeaiion  with  \\htt;j:eusleiu.  'I'he  tliird  army  was  meant  to  tlirow  back 
l*iinee  Sell wartzenher^  beyond  tlie  l>ooj;^,and  atterwauls  pioceC'd  to  establish 
ifsi  lf’at  Nesvi;:,  so  as  to  he  ready  to  support  that  of  the  Admiral,  and  torm 
tlie  ripht  of  the  tliree  armies.  Uy  tliis  ]»lan,  a  tormidahle  mass  of  100,000 
iii«  n  Wiis  to  he  established  upon  tlie  lleresina,  witliout  countin'^  the  rcSLr\e 
whieh  was  ti)  direct  itsell  upon  ilna.  Alarshal  Kutusol  ha\injJt  liatl  no 
ohieclious  against  thise  disjiositions,  ///'oy/o.v'  C.v  /  h/npertur  Alcxatidi'c, 
orders  wt*re  forwarded  to  ]>ut  them  into  execution. 

M'e  shall  now  return  to  the  p;rand  armies. 

'rhoue,h  the  jzraud  armv  of  the  llu'^siaus  still  occupied  the  camp  at  I  aru- 
tiuo,  the  liead-ipiarters  of  ( h  iu'ial  Kulusoi  were  trausporteii  to  Leteshovka, 
as  heiujjj  a  less-exposed  jiosition.  1  he  militia,  ahaaidy  organized,  hnished 
t'lunsti.ssrvirnf  of  the  French  army  at  Moscow,  by  tracing;  round  it  a  con- 
tiiz;uous  circle.  Die  militia  ot  I  ver  was  still  in  that  town,  so  as  to  sustain 
X'intzinceri'de  ;  that  of  Varoshif,  ])0sted  at  Porislaf-Zaleskoi,  covered  the 
road  of  'S’aroslaf ;  that  of  \’ladiniir,  posted  at  Fokrdf,  covtred  the  road  of 
\dadimir :  that  of  Kia/.an,  “iiosted  at  Hednovo,  upon  the  dka,  observed  tlie 
road  of  Itiazan  and  that  of  Kazimof,  by  Ve'joriev.sk ;  that  of  Tala  covered 
tliis  p;overnment  hv  horderiiii^  the  right  hank  of  the  Oka,  from  Aleksin  to 
Katshir ;  linally,  that  of  Kaluga  assembled  in  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
ami  ]ui  bed  forward  a  strong  detachment  upon  Ih  iansk,  (in  the  government 
of  Orel,)  to  defend  this  town,  important  on  account  of  its  foundry  and  ar¬ 
senal.  'fhe  militia,  being  for  the  greater  part  armed  with  pikes,  could  not 
have  ojiposed  a  very  numerous  body,  but  at  least  tliey  prevented  the  French 
from  sending  out  detachments  to  tlie  jirovinces  adjoining  to  the  government 
of  .Moscow,  and  obtaining  new  means  of  subsistence  for  their  army. 

1'  I  oin  I  ill  utino  the  lliissians  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  King  of 
Naples’  advanceil  guard,  wliieh  is  called  tlie  Hattie  of  'rclieriu'tchnia,  and 
then  ivturueil  to  the  camp  at 'raridiiio.  In  tliis  combat,  the  French  sus¬ 
tained  a  lo^’s  ot  2,000  slain,  (including  two  generals,)  and  l,o0()  prisoners; 
while  the  llnssians  hail  only  oOO  men  /tors  dc  comlml,  anil  (icneral  Hag- 
gavoiit  killed  hy  a  cannon  hall  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

At  the  he'  :inning  of  ( >ctol)er,  Napoleon  made  his  ])rej)arations  for  a  retreat. 
1  he  corps  oi  Ney,  and  thcduision  of  Delzons,  puslicd  from  Hdghorddsk  and 
Ihnitiel,  and  rejoined  on  the  3d  (15th)  the  army  before  Moscow  :  the  divi¬ 
sion  ot  Urolls^iel■  and  the  light  cavalry  of  Ornaro  passed  from  the  road  of 
Smolensk  upon  that  of  Kaluga,  directing  themselves  upon  the  village  Fhor- 
ninskoye.  i^till  Napoleon  himself  remained  at  Moscow  ;  but  the  news  of  the 
deleat  ot  the  King  ol  Naples  dissipated  all  his  hopes  of  peace.  lie  now  saw 
tlie  magnitude  ol  the  ihingcr,  into  wliich  his  delay  at  Moscow  had  drawn 
the  arin\.  He  had  no  tune  to  lose* ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  re-Cj'tidilish  his  roinnmnienti«inc  I!.,  tl  vriL- r\l  4-#^  4!^^ 


till'  arin\.  lie  lunl  no  time  to  lose  j  and,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
deavonr  to  re-establish  his  communications.  He  tlicrefore  resolved  to  turn  the 
position  of  tlie  Russians,  by  ilirecting  liimself  hy  Rordvsk  and  Malo- Varos- 
l.ivets,  upon  Kaluga.  H  he  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  this  town  before 
tlio  Kussiaus,  iio  u'ouhi  li.ivo  obtaiiu'd  tlie  iiTiiiiciise  advantage  of  establish* 
-i*  "ith  Siiioletisk  by  Yottknof  and  Viasma  ;  and  with 

i  o  11  ct,  )>  .  letc.ioNsk,  tlizura,  Roshivl,  and  Mstislavl ;  and  if  even  the  sub- 
suiuent  events  ol  the  earn paign  bad  obliged  him  to  fall  back  behind  the 
nujter,  t  it.  retreat,  perloitmd  across  fertile  and  hudevastaied  countries, 
might  have  been  etiecteil  without  great  disasters. 

ndn.'Il't'Tr'l'' '‘■‘'t ''Joscow,  and  although  deter- 
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trophies  tiikcn  in  that  city.  On  the  8th,  (20th,)  tlie  Viceroy  went  to  Ig- 
nruovo,  and  on  tin*  ‘)ih,  (2lst,)  having  regained  the  new  road  of  Kaluga  at 
Bisiikova,  proceeded  to  IMiorninskoye,  and  joined  Oeneral  Broiissier.  Na¬ 
poleon  following  the  same  route  on  the  f)th  and  lUtli,  (21st  and  22d,)  with 
the  mass  of  the  army,  also  arrived  at  IMiorninskoye.  On  the  10th,  (22d,)  the 
corps  of  IM  ince  roniatiivski  was  ])ushed  forward  upon  \’erea,  with  the  design 
of  covering,  on  the  side  of  Medvin,  the  march  of  the  convoys  which  followetl 
the  read  of  Smolensk. 

MMie  plan  of  Na})oleon  to  turn  the  camp  of  'rarutino  by  the  left,  and  gain 
Kaluga,  as  already  explained,  being  now  ])erceived  by  the  Hussians,  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost  in  barring  the  new  road  to  that  town.  As  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  anticipating  the  mass  of  Napoleon’s  army  at  llor<>vsk, 
it  was  determined  to  march  to  iMiilo-^’aroslavets. 

(.ieneral  Vintzingcrode,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from 
M  oscow,  moved  from  Klin  upon  the  cajiital.  On  the  10th  (22d)  he  arrived 
with  his  advanced  guard  at  the  barrier  of  Tver.  Marshal  Mortierhad  with¬ 
drawn  himself  into  the  Kremle.  Sad  silence  reigned  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Vintzingcrode,  followed  by  a  few  Kozaks,  most  imprudently  penetrated  into 
it.  Some  jiiquets  of  cavalry,  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the  Kremle,  with¬ 
drew  themselves  without  lighting.  Kncoiiraged  by  this  rece})tion,  the  Oe- 
ncral  still  more  imjirudently  advanced,  accompanied  only  by  (’aptain  Na¬ 
rishkin,  in  order  to  summon  the  troojis  which  occupieil  the  Kremle,  and 
which  he  supposed  few’cr  than  they  really  were.  A  Krench  post  threw'  itself 
upon  him.  A  white  handkerchief  which  lie  held  in  his  liand,  in  order  to 
pass  ponr  par/c?ncnl<tire,  did  not  save  liim.  As  i’olonel  Boutourlin  honestly 
remarks,  “  /c.v  cnncniis  uc  pnuvaut  rdisounablenivnl  arair  t'^'ard  a  unc  manirre 
aus.si  inusitce  de  se  picscnfer  cu  parlenicntairej*  they  made  both  \Mntzin- 
gerode  and  Narishkin  prisoners. 

On  the  11th,  (2:Jd,)  the  mass  of  the  French  army  arrived  at  Bordvsk  ;  the 
corps  of  the  VMceroy  advanced  even  to  L’varovskoye,  and,  indeed,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  corps  of  Delzons  pushed  forward  even  to  M;ilo- Y’arosh'ivets.  On 
the  same  day  Mortier  evacuated  Moscow,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  an<l 
retired  upon  IMiorninskoye.  (Ieneral  llovaiski,  ]ntr  interim,  commanding 
the  corps  of  Vintzingcrode,  entered  Moscow,  which  had  been  thirty-nine 
days  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

General  IMatdf  had  previously  been  dispatched  to  Miilo-Y’^aroslavcts,  with 
fifteen  regiments  of  Kozaks  ;  but  tlie  army  was  not  ready  to  inarch  till  the 
evening  of  the  1 1 th,  (2.Md).  'riie  camp  of  Tarutino  was  raised,  and  the 
army  proceeded  to  Malo-Yaroslavcts,  which  now  became  the  theatre  of  a 
most  obstinate  conflict  on  the  12th,  (2tth).  At  the  conclusion,  the  \Mceroy 
remained  master  of  the  town. 

Sir  R.  WMlson  is  of  o])inion,  that  if,  after  the  battle  of  Malo-Y’’aroslavets,  so 
glorious  to  Prince  Kugene  and  his  Italian  army,  Najioleon  had,  on  tlie  second 
day,  pushed  on  his  advanced  guard,  instead  of  making  an  oblique  move¬ 
ment  to  regain  the  Moscow  and  Smolensk  road,  the  whole  Russian  army,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  already  given,  would  have  retired  behind  the  Oka, 
and  left  a  rich  country,  and  a  secure  line  of  march  in  whatsoever  direction 
Buonaparte  miglit  have  chosen  to  re-enter  Poland. 

'i'he  loss  of  the  French  in  this  combat  was  above  .5,000  men  hors  dc 
lip^ne,  and  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  combatants,  that  of  this  number 
there  were  only  200  prisoners.  Generals  Delzons  and  Levie  were  slain, 
and  Generals  Pino,  (iifilenga,  and  Fontana,  w’ounded.  M’he  loss  of  the 
Russians  w'as  also  about  5,000  men  hors  de  combat.  They  had  to  regret 
General  Ddrokhof,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  this 
affair.  The  number  of  troops  engaged  in  this  battle,  on  each  side,  was 
about  20,000.  The  Russians  had  a  momentary  numerical  advantage,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  reinforcements. 

“  The  possession  of  MMo-Yaroslavets  could  only  be  important  to  the 
Russians,  in  as  much  as  it  covered  the  march  which  their  army  performed, 
so  as  to  transport  itself  upon  the  new  road  of  Kaluga.  This  end  having 
been  completely  gained  on  the  12th,  (21.th,)  to  have  stubbornly  disputed 
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tills  town  longer  wotiUl  liavo  been  ati  operation 

tberefore,  in  the  ni»,l.t  between  the  lltb  ami  b'th  (2311  and  ‘itth,)  with- 
drew  tlic  troops  wbieh  had  been  engaged.  '1  he  wliole  army  took  up  Us  po¬ 
sition  upon  the  road  of  Kaluga,  at  two  and  a  half  versts  distance  from  Mido- 

Variislavots.  , 

IVince  l*o:iiat(»vski  bad  rcceiviul  orders  to  niarcb  upon  \  exa- 

liiiiie  tbe  road  from  that  town  by  Mcdin  to  Kaluga,  while  the  trench  army 
went  to  Malo-Varoslavels;  an.l  on  the  i;!th,  (‘.'oth,)  his  advanced  guard 
apj)earid  near  Mtdin,  when  lie  was  charged  by  (  olonel  ]lo\aiskii  the  Oth, 
and  thrown  hack  upon  the  gr os  ilu  curpsj  which  had  advanced  from  \  erea  to 

Vegoriev.skoye.  a-  m 

Although  Napoleon  had  disjdaced  the  Russians  from  ^Itdo- 1  aroscilvets, 
he  was  not  more  advanced,  and  had  not  succeeded  in  opening  his  way  to 
Kaluga,  'fhe  Russians  appeared  masters  of  his  communications,  but  the 
cour.igeous  Napoleon  jletermined  upon  the  only  plausible  manner  ot  regain¬ 
ing  ilieni,  and  of  reacliing  the  Dnieper  betore  them,  by  beating  back  to  the 
road  of  Smolensk  to  AIoscow.  It  was  cruel  necessity  which  made  him  pur¬ 
sue  this  route,  which,  being  comjdetely  despoiled,  could  not  present  any  re¬ 
sources  to  the  French  troops.  Accordingly  he  retreated  upon  Rordvsk, 
W'rea,  Mojiiisk,  and  Viasma,  and  subse(|uently  to  Cljatsk,  Viasma,  Ddrogo- 
buie,  and  Smolensk. 

( >n  the  same  day,  the  1 4th,  (*2fith,)  that  the  French  began  their  retreat,  the 
Russians  retired  towards  Kaluga,  and  took  up  their  station  at  Gon- 
tcherovo,  while  the  Itead-cpiarters  were  at  Detsino.  Colonel  Routourlin  says, 
this  retrograde  march  of  Kutusof,  which  was  suggested  by  ill-founded 
anxiety  about  the  road  from  Medin  to  Kaluga,  was  a  serious  fault,  which 
might  have  had  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  if  the  enemy  had  per- 
ccivtd  it  in  time.  In  fact,  it  discovered  to  Napoleon  the  road  from  Malo- 
Varoslavets  to  Medin,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  have  retreated  by  the 
last  town,  'fucknof,  and  delniu,  upon  t>molensk,  through  a  country  which 
had  sutlered  none  of  the  disasters  of  the  war. 

( )f  the  motious  of  the  Russiaia  army  to  protect  Kaluga  by  the  road  of 
Medin  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  Buonaparte  never  made  the  attempt 
after  the  aHair  of  Foniatdvski  above  noticed.  The  Russian  forces  then 
made  various  marches,  and  approached  Mojaisk,  that  they  might  W'atch  his 
motions. 

('olonel  Routourlin  again  blames  Na])oleon*s  long  and  imprudent  delay 
at  Moscow,  and  wlnlo  be  approves  bis  plan  of  marcliing  upon  Kaluga,  he 
censures  tlie  tardiness  with  which  be  acted,  as  such  a  step  could  only  have 
been  succt'sstul  by  its  rapid  execution:  and  he  says,  Napoleon  might  have 
reached  Malo-Yaroslavets,  on  tbe  evening  of  the  Oth,  (21st).  He  likewise 
reproaches  him  lor  not  having  given  battle  after  tbe  combat  of  Malo-Yaro- 
bhivets,  because  “  lie  oiiglit  to  have  risked  every  thing  to  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  open,  sword  in  band,  the  road  of  Kaluga,  and  thus  to  have 
sjiared  himsell  the  necessity  ot  retiring  by  the  desolated  route  of  Smo- 
hiisk,  where  the  ruin  ot  his  army  became  infallible.”  The  superiority  of 
his  torccs  in  number  at  that  epoch  presented  the  chance  of  success,  and  the 
most  (omplcte  delcat  could  not  liave  had  more  disastrous  consequences  than 
the  retreat  by  the  roail  ot  Smolensk.  A  battle  gained  would  have  put  him  in 
possession  of  fertile  jirovinces,  and  perhaps  he  would  even  have  been  able 
to  have  established  good  winter-quarters  between  Kaluga  and  Smolensk, 
alter  having  thrown  back  the  Russian  army  upon  Orel  or  Tula.  So  says 


th  v'  Kutusof  s  conduct,  he  again  reproaches  him  with 

t  c  retreat  Irom  M;do-^  aroslavcts  to  Gontcherovo.  Rut  we  must  pass  on 
to  other  events.  * 

vf  of  Napoleon  began  to  assume  the  character 

01  a  flight,  and  its  course  was  marked  by  the  corpses  of  men  and  horses 
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who  had  perished  of  want  and  hitiguc  Kutijsof  took  advantage  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  Xapoieon’s  army,  and  pursued  it  with  activity,  while  the 
Kozjiks  liarrasscd  it  on  every  side,  and  prevented  its  foragers  from  going  to 
any  distance, — for  when  tliey  did,  they  seldom  returned. 

An  attliir  of  some  consequence  took  place  at  Liakhcro  ;  and  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  Viasma,  the  French  had  about  7,000  men  hors  ile  of  whom 

more  than  2,000  wTre  made  prisoners,  and  besides  they  lost  a  standard  and 
three  cannon.  I'he  Russians  had  800  men  killed  and  4,000  w’oundcd.  'J'he 
corps  of  Davoust,  of  the  \'iccroy,  and  of  Frince  l*oniatdvski,  who  w’ere  enga¬ 
ged,  presented  a  total  of  about  10,000  combatants,  without  reckoning  the 
corps  of  Ney ;  wdiile  the  number  of  regular  troops  under  the  orders  of  Ge¬ 
nerals  PIat()f  and  Milaradovitch  did  not  J'xcced  25,000  men. 

Routourlin  says,  Kutusof  may  be  reproached  for  not  having  arrived  hy 
forced  marches  at  N’iasma  before  the  French,  so  as  to  have  barred  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  caused  him  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  order  to  open  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Smolensk.  He  allows  that  the  chances  of  success  were  in 
favour  of  the  Russians,  and  that  if  even  the  fortune  of  arms  had  declared 
against  them,  they  had  a  free  retreat  upon  Jiickrof;  “wdiile  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  would  infallibly  entrainut  apres  el/c  la  ruiite  complete  da  leur  armcc, 
quij  couper  dc  toutes  scs  communications,  sc  scruit  trouvee  reduite  d  la  cnullc 
alternative  oii  de  mettre  has  les  armes  oii  de  chercher  son  salut  individuel- 
Icmcnt  en  se  dehandant.**  Since  such  was  the  case,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  prudence  of  Kutusof  caused  a  general  discontentment  in  his  own 
army,  by  losing  so  good  an  opportunity,  de  Jrapper  an  coup  aussi  brilliant 
(jue  decisif ;  in  fact,  of  terminating  at  once  their  fatigues,  their  anxieties, 
and  the  war.  Wc  leave  the  Colonel  to  extricate  Kutusof  from  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  has  plqced  him,  and  to  find  a  new  mode  of  defence  for  a  most 
glaring  deficiency  of  military  skill. 

The  condition  of  the  French  army  became  daily  more  and  more  miser¬ 
able  ;  for,  besides  want  of  provisions,  they  had  to  contend  with  the  petrify¬ 
ing  cold  of  a  most  severe  climate,  from  which  they  had  few  means  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  had  not  even  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  utilization  of  those 
which  were  in  their  power.  On  the  2(ith  of  October,  (7th  of  November,) 
the  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  commenced,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  roads 
became  slippery  and  almost  impracticable  for  the  small  remnant  of  the 
horses  of  the  French,  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  shoeing  for  the  se  a¬ 
son.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  in  his  “  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  FoUtical  Power  of 
Russia  in  1817,”  says,  that  the  French  army  w’ould  have  regained  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Dvina  and  the  Rorysthenes,  without  any  serious  injury,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  sudden  intense  frost,  and  a  total  neglect  of  pj'o riding  horse¬ 
shoes  suitable  to  the  climate  ;  and  he  was  much  taunted  for  this  diseovery, 
as  it  was  triumphantly,  and  by  some  indignantly  called.  That  the  horses 
were  not  frost-shod,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  French,  as  is  evident 
from  the  want  of  means  to  do  it;  and  beyoml  all  question,  this  deficiency  was 
a  very  serious  evil,  and  led  to  most  ruinous  consequences.  Former  cold  and 
fatigue,  skirmishes,  and  combats,  ruined  the  French  army,  and  the  course 
of  their  retreat  was  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  frightful 
pictures  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  exhibited  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Labaume, 
Larrcy,  ^c.  are  all  confirmed  by  Routourlin,  who  reports,  that  the  dying 
became  cannibals,  and  in  a  ferocious  delirium,  devoured  the  remains  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  died  but  a  few  minutes  before.  Wc  shall  draw  a 
veil  over  other  scenes  equally  revolting  to  human  contemplation. 

The  Viceroy  had  received  orders  to  take  the  direction  of  Duchovstchina, 
and  Poretche  upon  Vitepsk,  so  as  to  give  succour  to  ( )udinot,  who  was  press¬ 
ed  by  Wittgenstein ;  and  he  therefore  passed  the  river  at  Ddrogobuje.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Kozaks,  &c.,  who  harrassed  him,  and  although  he  had  the 
advantage  in  an  engagement  at  Duchovstchina,  yet  he  was  obliged,  for  want 
of  the  pow'cr  of  resistance,  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Smolensk. 

•  In  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of  Naples  there  were  found  flajred  eats  and  boiled 
horse-flesh,  p.  147,  2d. 
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Nai  oleoii  rcacliiil  SnioViisk,  wiili  his  Guards,  on  the  28th  Oetoher,  (9th 
November,)  ami  on  tlie  following  day  was  joined  by  Davoust  and  Ney.  As 
lu*  bad  been  closely  followed  by  ibc  Russians,  and  as  Kutusoi,  repeating  the 
saiueiuami  iivre  ubicli  bad  succeeded  at  Moscow,  bad  already  seized  the  roads 
of  Koslavl  and  Mstislavl,  and  threatened  bis  cominunications  with  CJrglia  ami 
Rorrisst  f,  and  the  Reresina,  be  could  not  long  remain  in  this  town.  l5e- 
biiles,  the  otl’ensive  motions  of  C'ount  \\  ittgenstein,  and  Admiral  1  cniteba- 
guf,  may  have  causid  well-founded  apjirebcnsions  for  bis  rear,  and  preeiju- 
tated  bis  retreat,  so  as  to  reach  the  Reresina  before  the  two  armies  of  the 
right  and  left  should  be  able  to  unite  and  prevent  bis  passage.  A  party  of  bis 
(iiiards  left  J^moleiisk  on  the  1st  (13tb)  November  ;  with  tbc  rest  be  quitted^ 
that  town  on  tl.e  ‘id,  (I  ttb)  ;  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy,  of  Pavoust,  and  of 
Ney,  with  which  that  of  l\>niatdvski  bad  been  amalgamated,  followed  him 
ill  succession  at  intervals  of  a  day.  'J  bey  were  pursued  by  the  Russians  ; 
much  and  severe  skirmishing  took  place,  wbicb  was  followed  by  the  battle 
of  Krasnoye.  Napoleon  wished  to  sustain  himself  liere  till  the  arrival  of 
Pavoust’s  corps,  and  rt solved  to  accept  of  battle;  and  indeed  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  .iib  (17th)  he  began  the  attack,  in  which  he  was  worsted.  Pa- 
voust’s  coips  having  joined  him,  be  ordered  the  retreat  upon  Liadi,  which 
he  reached,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russians. 

W'bile  affairs  were  going  on  at  Krasnoye,  Rlatoff*  prepared  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Smolensk,  whicli  he  did  on  the  morning  of  the  otb,  (17th,)  after 
the  French  bad  evacuated  it-  Pavoust’s  corps  liad  left  this  town  in  the  night, 
between  tbelid  and  Itb,  (loth  and  Kith,)  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  joined 
Napoleon  at  Krasnoye.  Rut  Ney’s  eorj)s  only  left  Smolensk  in  the  night, 
between  the  1th  and  oth,  (Kith  and  17lh,)  after  having  blown  up  a  part  of 
tbe  fortifications.  Ruonaparte’s  retreat  uj>on  Liadi  left  Ney’s  corps  at  the 
mercy  of  tbe  Russians,  who  intercepted  it  between  Smolensk  and  Krasnoye. 
Near  the  last  place,  Milaradovitch  awaited  bis  arrival,  which  was  announced 
by  tbe  Kozaks  towards  tbrie  o’clock  v.  m.  of  tbe  (itb,  (isth.)  The  French 
advanced  in*a  thick  fog,  unperceived  by  tbe  Russians,  till  within  paces 
of  their  flatteries,  wbicb  opened  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  showered  grape 
upon  the  advancing  columns.  Far  from  being  disconcerted,  Routourlin 
avows,  that  they  “  threw  tin  mselves  upon  tbe  batteries  with  admirable  fury 
and  courage,'  and  with  rare  intrepidity.  M’bole  ranks  fell,  and  were  in¬ 
stantly  ri  place<l  liy  others,  whom  a  similar  fate  awaited.  Although  extenu- 
a*»'d.  they  evinced  tbe  most  heroic  obstinacy,  but  at  length  were  obliged  to 
retire  i^jme  versts  in  tiisorder.  “  Marshal  Ney,  seeing  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  avoiding  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  corps,  resolved  to  save  a  part.” 
At  the  bead  of  about  looo  troops,  Uss  in  disorder  than  tbe  rest,  he  took 
bis  course,  at  the  fall  of  night,  towards  tbe  village  Sirokoreniye,  w’here  he 
passe il  the  Pnieper  upon  the  ice,  which  was  yet  but  very  weak.  Puring  the 
passage,  lie  was  attacke  d  by  a  regiment  of  Kozaks,  who  took  10  cannons  and 
.iOl>  prisoners,  lie  escaped  with  the  remainder  of  bis  troops  towards  Gusi- 
iiONe.  'Idle  trooDs  du  •frox  fit/  *1 
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bis  course,  at  the  fall  of  night,  towards  tbe  village  Sirokoreniye,  w’here  he 
passtil  the  Pnieper  upon  the  ice,  which  was  yet  but  very  weak.  Puring  the 
passage,  be  was  attacke  d  by  a  regiment  of  Kozaks,  who  took  10  cannons  and 
.iOl>  prisoners,  lie  escaped  with  the  remainder  of  bis  troops  towards  Gusi- 
iioye.  1  be  troops  du  ^ra.sdu  son  corps  remained  upon  the  great  road,  and, 
St parattil  fiom  their  chief,  at  midnight  sent  a  purlcjiientaire  to  (icneral 
Milaradovitch,  offering  to  capitulate.  The  proposition  having  been  received, 
N.j>(*0  laid  down  their  arms.  Ry  adding  to  this  number  .d,i00  prisoners 
taktii  by  the  Russians  during  tbe  combat,  it  appears  that  an  attack  on  the 
otii  (lMh)  Noviniber,  cost  the  French  1‘2,000  prisoners,  without  speaking 
of  the  slam,  besmes  twtiuy-five  cannon  and  much  baggage. 

On  tht  same  day  ,  Napoleon  left  Liadi  for  Pubbrbvna.  All  his  cavalry 

t  mg  t  ismountct,  be  united  the  officers  who  still  bad  horses,  and  formed 

^  Generals  performed  the  functions 

*  ^  ^  those  of  under-officers.  This  squadron,  called 

s/rvp  orders  of  (leiieral  Grouchy,  and  was  destined  to 

i.nr/.  -  1  ;  hut  it  only  existed  some  days,  as  all  tbe 

horses  uud  of  fatigue  and  famine.  j  y  ^  ^ 

Generals,  and  more  than  300 
ilir  without  counting  112  found  by 

y  ..  .  in,  were  the  trophies  of  the  signal  advantages  which  the 
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Russian  army  gained  on  the  3d,  itli,  5tli,  Glli,  and  7tb,  (15th,  l^th,  17lh, 
IBtl),  and  IBtli,)  oC  November.  Resides,  the  French  had  above  10,000  men 
killed,  drowned  in  the  Dnieper,  and  deail  from  inanition  and  cold,  'i'he  tcnal 
loss  of  t)ie  Russian  army  did  not  exceed  2000  moi  horx  Jc  combat.  “  'Idsis 
battle,”  says  the  (’olonel,  ‘‘  est  un  dc.s  /ilus  beaux  jdits  d'nrmcs  of  our  age,” 
80  fertile  in  memorable  events,  for  the  half  of  the  enemy’s  wing  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  'fhe  mameuvres  of  the  Russians  present  an  exact  application  of 
the  true  principles  of  tlie  art  of  war.  'Fhe  C'olomd  says,  that  in  quitting 
Smolensk,  the  French  had  still  a  total  of  70,000  men,  while  the  Russians 
did  not  count  above  50,000.  “  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  inferiority  in  numher, 

the  Russians,  wherever  they  fought,  were  stronger  than  their  enetnies,  be¬ 
cause  Prince  Kutusof  took  care  not  to  allow  them  to  engage  hut  with  isolated 
corps  of  the  French  army.”  Allowing  the  relative  strength  ot  the  armies 
to  be  as  slated  above,  of  course  every  one  will  contdnde  that  the  tine  prin¬ 
ciples  o/'  «’«/•,  and  the  engaging  ol‘  isolated  corj>s\  would  have  availeil  but 
little  to  the  Russians  had  the  French  not  been  mined  by  cold  and  hunger. 
The  Russians  fought  well  ;  but  Napoleon’s  army,  at  least  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  it,  bcca»ne  the  prey  of  a  northern  winter. 

Colonel  Routourlin  avows,  however,  that  we  may  reproach  Kutusof  area 
7'aisu?i  for  not  having,  /uir  trap  dc  prudence,  executed  a  ]ilan  ]>roposed  for 
the  operations  of  the  5th,  (I7th,)  as  by  this  he  priva  son  armre  de  la  ^foire  de 
pulveriser  d'nii  sent  eonp  t\irmee  de  Napoleon.  This  was  assuredly  a  dread¬ 
ful  mistake  of  Kuiusof’s  ;  hut,  says  the  Colonel,  “  nous  ne  j)ouvons  nous 
cmpechcr  de  rappeler,  qiie  cet  exce‘s  de  circonspection  meme,  n’etait  que  la 
conse<juence  du  sysleme  de  temporization  adopte  par  le  Marechal,  et  qni 


assura  la  delivrajiee  de  la  Russie.” 


Refore  we  can  coincide  with  the  Colonel’s 


reasoning,  or  Kutusof’s  vrais  principes  de  I’art  de  guerre,  wc  must  be  per¬ 
suaded,  that  it  is  better,  even  when  an  occasion  presents  itself  of  pnlvcrisinpr 
our  enemies  at  once,  to  adopt  a  sif.steme  de  teni/K>r ization,  and  to  destroy  it 
^  piece-meal,  and  run  all  the  hazard  of  repeated  defeats,  and  sustain  the  use¬ 
less  losses  of  reiterated  attacks. 


'Phe  Russian  army  marched  to  Romanovna,  where  the  head-quarters  of 
Kutusof  were  established,  while  the  troops  w’cre  cantoned  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages.  A  division  of  grenadiers,  with  a  regiment  of  Kozaks,  remain¬ 
ed  at  Sirokireniye,  and  a  brigade,  with  another  regiment  of  Kozaks,  was 
stationed  at  Krasnoye,  with  the  design  of  collecting  les  marauders  ennemiSf 
who  wandered  between  that  place  and  the  Dnieper. 

Napoleon  had  retreated  to,  and  remained  at  Orsha,  so  as  to  collect  the 
debt  is  oi  Ney’s  corps.  Platdf  reached  Ney  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7tli, 
(lath,)  near  Gusinoye,  and  prevented  his  retreat  by  Lubavitsi,  by  throwing 
him  back  upon  the  woods  wliich  border  the  Dnieper.  On  the  8th,  (20ih,)  at 
eight  o’clock  of  the  morning,  he  again  overtook  him  near  Dubrovka,  and  took 
800  prisoners,  and  le  menu  battant  even  to  the  village  of  dykubovo,  where  a 
desperate  combat  was  fought,  and  of  which  the  French  kept  possession. 
Napoleon,  instructed  of  the  critical  position  of  Ney,  sent  to  his  succour  the 
corps  of  the  Viceroy.  Favoured  by  the  motions  of  this  corps,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  obscurity  of  the  niglit,  Ney  effected  his  retreat  upon  Orsha, 
f  and  reunited  himself  to  the  J'rencli  army. 

The  Colonel  says  w’ith  much  partiality,  that  Kutusof,  seeing  that  tlie 
'*  enemy  had  profited  by  the  delay  necessary  to  reduce  Ney’s  army,  before 

i  inarching  to  gain  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  determined  to  employ  only  the 
advanced  guard  in  the  pursuit ;  and  that,  in  order  not  to  fatigue  his  troops 
uselessly,  he  directed,  by  gentle  marches,  the  mass  of  his  army  upon  Kopis, 
where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  Dnieper.  But  Napoleon,  “  who,  in  his  dis¬ 
aster,  only  thought  of  saving  his  person  by  gaining  the  Niemcn,  caused  his 
troops  to  make  such  fatiguing  marches,  that  one  could  not  follow  him  without 
also  risking  the  ruin  of  the  Russian  troops.'*  “  The  half-famished,  starved, 
and  spirit-broken  troops  of  Napoleon,  could  make  marches,  in  which  they 
could  not  be  followed  by  the  ivell-clothed,  well-fed,  and  elated  army  of  the 
K  Russians ! !  !’*  This  is  the  truth  ;  for  in  fact  the  condition  of  the  Russian  army 
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was  bail  tiiounii  at  tins  e|>ocli  ;  it  coiilil  not  make  liea<l  against  the  French 
—not  Irmii  .lisinclination,  but  front  absolute  ittcaiiabtltty. 

(’oloufl  IJoiitourlin  censuris  Napoleon  for  not  having  changed  his  rovtc 
drrii.strr  of  Smolensk,  turned  to  the  left  at  Gjatsk,  and  proceeded  by  ..  isevka, 
luloi  and  roretchve,  upon  ^\’it^psk.  He  complains  also  of  his  having 
inarelied  his  corps  so  far  separate  from  each  othtT  upon  the  same  road  of 
desolation,  and  not  scattered,  and  rather  advancing  by  several  roads  nearly 
on  the  same  parallel,  so  as  to  have  separate  sources  for  obtaining  provisions, 
lie  is  of  otiinion  that  Napoleon  should  liave  retreated  by  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  l)nii])er  from  Smolensk  to  Orsha.  And  he  thinks  personal  salety  alone 
could  dictate  to  Napoleon,  when,  despairing  to  save  his  army,  he  took  the 
shortest  and  the  best-known  road;  sacriticiiig  all  the  corps  which,  disjwscs 
rn  ,  rhi  lons,  performed  the  functions  of  a  rear-guard,  destined  to  cover  the 

retreat  of  his  escort.  ^  i 

*\ltliou‘z!i  Kutiisof,  by  (  oloncl  lioutourlin  s  own  account,  ailovvTd  two 
oppoi  tunities  to  esca]>c  him,  in  the  retreat  from  l^Iojaisk  to  Orsha,  of  striking 
a  decisive  blow  and  finishing  tlif  war,  yet  he  concludes  his  Ninth  Cdiapter 
hv  saying  tliat  his  conduct  *‘  cst  di^nc  drs  plus  ^'rands  rlo^'cSf  and  that  by 
liis  svsteni  of  prudence  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  mortal  blows  to  the 
.'irmy  of  Naj)oleon.  Much  as  we  value  Kutusof,  we  should  suppose,  if  he 
liad  commanded  the  Frencli,  and  Napoleon  the  Russians,  the  former  would 
never  have  reache«l  Viasma,  far  less  5?molensk. 

In  tile  Teiitli  ('hapter  the  autlior  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  for  the  secondary  Russian  armies, — of  the  landing  of  ('ouiit  Steingell 
at  Itevel  with  l(>,ooo  men,  and  of  his  march  to  liiga,  and  afterwards  upon 
nnija, — of  the  oHensivc  steps  resumed  by  Count  Wittgenstein,  after  having 
received  reinforcements, — of  the  battle  of  Polotsk,  and  of  the  attack  and 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  Russians, — of  the  retreat  of  Count  Steingell  be¬ 
hind  the  Uvina, — of  the  jmrsuit  of  tlie  Freiieh  beyond  the  Dvina  by  Witt¬ 
genstein  and  Steingell,  ami  their  junction  at  Lepel, — of  the  combat  of  Tchas- 
niki, — of  tlie  capture  of  \\’ite])sk  by  the  Russians, — of  the  battle  of  Smoli- 
antsi, — of  the  repulse  of  the  Austro-Saxoii  army  into  the  duchy  of  M'arsaw 
hv  Admiral  'rchitchasiif, — of  the  Admiral’s  marcli  towards  the  Reresina, — 


of  the  occu]icition  of  Minsk  by  the  Russians, — of  the  combat  of  Rorissof, — of 
the  battle  of  Volkoviski, — and  of  the  retreat  of  General  Sacken,  ^vc.  ^c. 

The  Kleventh  Cliajitcr  contains  an  account  of  Napoleon’s  retreat  and  ar¬ 
rival  at  Rorissof, — of  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Tchitchagdf ’s  advanced  guard, 
— of  the  celebrated  ]iassage  of  tlie  Reresina,  at  Studenki,  by  the  French, — 
of  tlie  coinliat  of  Staro- Rorissof  and  the  capitulation  of  Partonneaux’s 
division, — of  the  battles  of  Stakhof  and  of  Studenki, — of  the  retreat  of  the 
Frencli  upon  W'ilna, — of  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  tlie  army,  &c.  &c. 
'This  cha]>t<.r  is  all  so  interesting,  that  we  scarcely  know  which  points  to  se¬ 
lect  for  the  reader’s  entertainment.  '  The  passage,  however,  of  the  Reresina 
merits  particular  notice. 

.\s  we  have  already  seen,  the  French  army  was  re-united  at  Orsha  on  the 
sih  (‘i(Uh)  November,  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Two  armies,  on  the 
rieht  .and  iett,  endeayouretl  to  get  into  its  rear,  and  cut  off*  its  retreat, 
while  it  was  pursued  in  the  centre  by  Kiitiisof.  lly  forced  marches,  Napo¬ 
leon  escaped  Kutusof,  hut  lie  l.itigued  his  troops,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  them,  amounting  only  to  about  Id, 000,  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the 
liiu  of  the  Duic]ht.  It  was  not  easy  to  execute  a  retreat.  Tchitchagof 
was  moring  torwards  to  intercept  his  communications  with  Minsk,  and 
\\  iitgenstem  shut  up  the  roads  from  Orsha  to  Wilna.  IRionaparte  de¬ 
termined,  by  forced  marches,  to  reach  Rorissof  before  Tchitchagfd,  but  on 
arriving  at  Rohr,  he  found  that  there  was  no  liope  of  getting  to  the  Bere- 
sina  before  the  army  of  the  Danube.  His  case  was  now’  extremely  hard: 
f^or  there  appeared  no  other  chance  of  escape  but  by  opening  a  passage  for 
himselt  sword  in  hand.  Rut  at  this  critical  juncture  Napoleon  shewed  him¬ 
self  worthy  the  character  he  had  justly  acquired  of  a  great  captain.  He 
measured  the  immensity  of  the  danger  “  with  the  eye  of  genius,  and  dis- 
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covered  resources,  where  a  General,  less  able,  or  less  determined,  would  not 
have  suspected  even  their  possibility.”  It  is  really  delightful  to  lind  such 
a  coinpliinent  paid  by  a  Russian  officer  to  the  greatest  enemy  his  coun¬ 
try  ever  encountered  ;  and  when  we  suppose  it  also  to  be  the  language  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  it  assumes  the  higliest  character  for  impartiality  and 
dignity  of  sentiment. 

Buonaparte  outwitted  his  enemies  by  a  feigned  show  of  wishing  to  cross 
the  Beresina  at  one  place,  while  he  had  resolved  to  accomplish  it  at 
another,  lie  resolved  to  pass  the  Beresina  near  Studenki,  ten  or  tw’clve 
miles  above  Borissof,  at  a  place  favourable  for  the  construction  ofbridges. 
By  a  seasonable  frost,  the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  this  river  were 
frozen,  and  even  supported  the  artillery.  Thus,  by  one  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  elude  the  knowledge  of  mor¬ 
tals,  the  cold,  which  had  hitherto  proved  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the 
French  army,  now  contributed  to  the  safety  of  its  remnants.  Buonaparte 
caused  some  troops  to  cross  the  river  by  swimming,  so  as  to  examine  the 
opposite  bank  ;  he  then  raised  batteries,  under  protection  of  which  two 
bridges  were  constructed,  and  finally  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  river, 
notwithstanding  some  opposition  of  the  Russian  army,  which  arrived  too 
late  to  oppose  him  successfully.  Till  the  return  from  Elba — an  event  un¬ 
paralleled  in  history — the  passage  of  the  Beresina  was  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  deed  in  the  military  life  of  the  Corsican  chieftain — of  the  inordi¬ 
nately  ambitious  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  great  event  took  place  on 
the  IGth  (27th)  of  November,  and  was  followed  by  wonderful  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  French.  Having  gained  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina 
while  surrounded  by  formidable  armies,  they  fought  their  way  on  the 
16th,  (28th,)  defiled  upon  Zembin  during  the  night  between  the  16th 
and  17th,  (2Sth  and  S9th,)  and  reached  Pletchinitsa  on  the  17th  (29th), 
while  the  imperial  quarters  were  fixed  at  Kameni.  On  the  18th  (30tlO 
Napoleon’s  head-quarters  were  at  Pletchenitsa,  on  the  19th  (1st  December) 
at  Stariki,  on  21st  (the  3d)  at  MolodcHchno,  on  the  22d  (4th)  at  Biscuitsa, 
and  on  the  23d  (5th)  at  Smergoni,  where  wrere  assembled  all  the  principal 
officers.  Buonaparte  having  made  good  his  ra])id  flight,  and  thus  saved 
the  wreck  of  his  army  from  almost  certain  death  or  captivity,  now  confi¬ 
ded  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  immediately  de¬ 
parted  by  post  for  Paris.  ^ 

Buonaparte’s  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  has  been  mueh  canvassed, 
and  very  opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained  respecting  it.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  one  of  the  enemy,  and  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  individual, 
such  as  Colonel  Boutourlin,  therefore  deserves  the  highest  attention.  The 
Colonel  thinks  that  Buonaparte  was  justifiable  in  quitting  his  army,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  merely  chief  of  that  army,  but  because  the 
destiny  of  France  w’as  entirely  placed  upon  his  head.  “  His  first  duty, 
therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  was  less  to  assist  the  agony  of  the  ruins 
of  his  army,  than  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  French  empire.  He 
could  not  better  fulfil  this  duty  than  by  returning  to  Paris,  so  as  to  has¬ 
ten,  by  his  presence,  the  organization  of  new  armies.” 

^\’hile  Colonel  Boutourlin  speaks  of  the  cruel  losses  with  which  the 
French  paid  for  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  he  admits  the  disappointment  of 
the  Russians  at  the  event.  They  had  hoped,  that,  by  the  operations  of  the 
secondary  armies,  all  the  avenues  for  Napoleon’s  return  would  have  been 
closed,  and  while  his  army  surrendered,  that  he  himself  would  have  be¬ 
come  their  prisoner. 

The  Colonel  defends  ’fchitchagof,  Wittgenstein,  and  Kutusof,  against 
•different  accusations  which  h'ave  been  brought  against  them,  relative  to 
the  escape  of  Napoleon,  while  he  brings  forward  others  himself.  He 
accuses  Tchitchagof  of  having  manoeuvred  avec  une  lentenr  qui  eut 
une  influence  funeste  sur  Vensemble  des  operations,  and  for  not  having  joined 
General  Tchaplits  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  (27th,)  so  as  to  have  at- 
t.  tacked  the  small  number  of  the  French  who  had  then  crossed  the  Bcre- 
^sina  :  he  also  blames  him  for  a  halt  which  he  made  at  Stakhof,  as  well  as 
t  ror..  xTi.  E 
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for  the  manner  in  which  the  combat  of  Stakhof  was  contlucteil.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  tile  ihspositions  atioptea  on  the  Kith,  by  the  Russian  Hene- 
rils,  of  aividinp  their  forces  upon  both  banks  ot  the  Beresina,  leaves  much 
room  for  criticism.  The  (olonel,  with  propriety  ami  im^ 

admilb  “  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  Kmperor  ot  the  hreiich,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  “  is  above  all  eulogy.  Invested  on  all  sides,  Napoleon 
VC  verd  ,.Ls  la  tr/c  ;  he  deceives,  by  able  demonstrations,  the  Generals  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  and  sliding,  so  to  sjicak,  betweeti  the  armies  which 
iirepare  themselves  to  fall  upon  him,  he  performs  his  passage  at  ^  'v ell- 
chosen  point.”  Thus  the  great  losses  which  the  hreiich  sutiered  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Napoleon,  but  put  to  the  account  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  his  army  was  jilaccd,  and  which  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  master. 

In  the  Twelfth  and  last  (  hapter,  Colonel  Bontourlin  gives  an  account 
of  tin*  j)ursiiit  of  the  French  by  tlie  Russians  upon  M  ihia,  Oi  the  capture 
of  \\’^ilna, — of  the  re-crossing  of  the  Niemeii  by  tlie  King  ol  Naples,  of 
the  cantonments  of  the  graiul  Russian  army, — of  the  ariival  of  the  Kmpe¬ 
ror  .Alexander  at  W'ilna,— of  the  retreat  of  Macdonald,— of  the  capture  of 
Memcl,— of  the  defection  of  the  Friissians,— of  the  retreat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,— and  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Russian  territory  by  the  French. 

After  six  months  of  the  most  desperate  campaign  on  record,  the  Russian 
territory  was  at  length  evacuated  by  the  French.  By  what  Colonel  Bou- 
tourlin  calls  a  moderate  calculation,  Frenchmen  were  killed  in 

battle,  and  100,000  made  prisoners,  not  including  forty-eight  generals 
and  :f000  officers.  By  adding  those  who  were  lost  in  detail,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disease,  famine,  cold,  and  other  accidental  causes,  w’e  find  tlie 
number  tj0,000  men.  We  may  reckon  the  number  of  allied  troops  who 
escaped  the  great  disaster,  and  rejiasscd  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  at  about 
80,000  men  ;  but  in  this  number  are  comprehended  2j,000  Austrians,  and 
is, 000  Prussians,  so  that  of  the  other  troops  of  Napoleon  there  did  not 
remain  10,000  men.  'I'be  Russians  took  from  the  French  73  eagles,  or 
standards,  and  ysio  cannon,  without  reckoning  those  which  remain  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  covered  with  water. 

('olonel  Routourlin  clearly  proves  tlie  falsehood  of  the  report  that  the 
continual  retreat  of  the  Russian  armies  was  a  preconceived  plan  for  draw’- 
ing  the  French  into  the  centre  of  Russia.  That  conduct  was  dictated  by 
necessity  or  propriety. 

AV  e  must  now  conclude  this  long  review,  by  warmly  recommending 
(  ulonel  Boutoiirlin’s  work  to  public  attention. 


Tin:  IMrUOVlSATUICE 

r  owe  the  fair  authoress  an  apo¬ 
logy,  which  we  do  not  well  know’ 
how  to  frame,  for  being  so  long  of  ac¬ 
cording  the  meed  of  praise  so  just¬ 
ly  due  to  her  delightful  poems.  Jlcr 
forgiveness  we  do  not  despair  of  ob¬ 
taining,  if  woman,  as  we  thoroughly 
believe,  hi‘  the  sweet  forgiving  crea¬ 
ture  she  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  w’c  shall  not  he  so  easily  par- 
donal  by  our  readers  for  withhold¬ 
ing  from  their  notice,  to  so  late  a 
|)eriotl,  this  pleasing  addition  to  the 
female  pot  try  of  the  age.  The  only 
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reparation  w’e  can  make  to  these  last, 
is  to  lay  aside  all  further  prelude, 
and  hasten  to  introduce  them  to  an 
acquaintance,  w’hich  w’e  are  sure  will 
soon  become  an  intimate  one,  with 
the  work.  It  consists,  then,  of  the 
Improvisatrice,  a  poem  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  about  thirty  others, 
some  longer,  and  some  shorter,  but 
all  of  them  of  high  poetical  merit. 
Inde(^  it  possesses  a  greater  degree 
of  originality,  in  point  of  thought, 
than  any  volume  w^e  have  seen  issue 
from  the  press  for  a  considerable 
time.  '1  he  style  of  the  longer  poems 
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bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  Moore ;  but  tlie  similarity 
goes  no  farther.  In  one  instance  only 
did  we  recof^nise  either  the  images  or 
language  of  any  other  poet ;  but  that 
one  we  deem  singularly  unfortunate, 
as  it  is  of  a  passage  which  none  can 
expect  to  excel,  few'  hope  to  equal. 
It  is  of  the  picture  given  by  Aspatia 
of  Ariadne,  in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy. 
^\  e  can  readily  conceive  how'  she  was 
led,  by  her  intense  admiration  of  the 
original,  to  introduce  it;  but  w'e  say 
again,  that  it  was  unfortunate,  as 
giving  rise  to  a  comparison  which, 
straining  as  it  is  to  our  gallantry  to 
admit  it,  must  terminate  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  lady. 

But  dismissing  this,  let  us  give  an 
analysis  of  the  principal  poem,  and 
proceed  to  lay  some  specimens  before 
our  readers.  The  thread  of  narra¬ 
tive  which  pervades  it  is  slight,  and 
consists  of  the  history,  given  by  her¬ 
self,  of  a  young  Florentine  girl,  of 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  high  poetic 
feeling,  pow'erfully  operated  upon  by 
external  causes.  She  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  effect  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  she  was  placed 
bad  upon  her  mind.  The  description 
of  Italy,  with  which  she  introduces 
herself,  we  consider  eminently  beau¬ 
tiful  : 

I  am  a  daughter  of  that  land, 

Where  the  poet's  lip  and  the  painter’s  hand 
Arc  most  divine — w  here  earth  and  sky 
Are  picture  both  and  poetry. 

I  am  of  Florence.  ’Mid  the  chill 
Of  hojK?  and  feeling,  oh  !  I  still 
Am  proud  to  think  to  where  I  owe 
My  birth,  though  but  the  dawn  of  woe  ! 
My  childhood  pass'd  'mid  radiant  things, 
Glorious  as  Hojxj's  imaginings  ; 

Statues  but  known  from  sha{K‘S  of  earth, 
By  !)eing  too  lovely  for  mortal  birth  ; 
Paintings,  whose  colours  of  life  were 
caught 

From  the  fairy  tints  in  the  rainbow 
wrought ; 

Music,  whose  sighs  had  a  spell  like  those 
That  Hoat  on  the  sea  at  the  evening’s 
close ; 

Language  so  silvery,  that  every  w'ord 
Was  like  the  lute’s  awakening  chord  ; 
Skies  half  sunshine,  and  half  starlight; 
Flow’rs  whose  lives  wxre  a  breath  of  de¬ 
light  ; 

Leaves  w  hose  green  pomp  knew  no  with¬ 
ering  ; 

Fountains  bright  as  the  skies  of  our 
spring ; 


(ifiiJ  utficr  Pttevis. 

And  songs,  whose  w  ild  and  poosionalc 
line 

Suited  a  soul  of  romance  like  mine. 

Ballads  and  songs  are  iiYtroduccd 
without  any  connection,  but  merely 
as  the  breathings  of  her  muse  in  her 
solitude. 

The  follow  ing  song  of  Sappho  w'c 
think  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
Mr  Croly’s  ])icture  of  Sappho  in  bis 
Gems  from  the  Antique: — 

Sajfpho’s  Son^r, 

Farewell,  my  lute  !  and  w’ould  that  I 
Had  never  w  ak’d  thy  burning  chords  ! 
Poison  has  been  upon  I  by  sigh. 

And  fever  has  breath’d  in  thy  words. 

Yet  wherefore,  wherefore  should  I  blame 
Thy  pow’r,  thy  sik*11,  my  gentlest 
lute  ? 

I  should  have  been  the  wTctch  I  am, 

Had  every  chord  of  thine  been  mute. 

It  w'as  my  evil  star  above. 

Not  my  sweet  lute  that  w  rought  me 
wTong ; 

I I  w'as  not  song  that  taught  me  love. 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  song. 

If  song  1)0  past,  and  hope  undone. 

And  ])ulse,  and  head,  and  heart  arc 
ilame ; 

It  is  thy  work,  thou  faithless  one  ! 

But  no  ! — I  will  not  name  thy  name  ! 

Sun-god,  lute,  wreath,  arc  vow’d  to  thee! 

Long  be  thy  light  upon  my  grave— 
My  glorious  grave — yon  deep  blue  sea, 

I  shall  sleep  calm  beneath  its  w'avc ! 

AV^ant  of  room  prevents  us  from 
noticing  all  the  tales  w'oven  into  this 
poem  ;  we  therefore  pass  on  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  great  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  heroine. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  pouring 
forth  her  soul  in  song,  she  was  over¬ 
heard  by  a  young  man,  Lorenzo,  who 
was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her 
performance,  so  soul-centred  in 
her  song,”  that  his  appearance  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her,  and  she 
became  in  love.  Unfortunately  he 
was  engagetl,  and  was  soon  after 
married  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
so  bound.  FTom  this  time  the  Im- 
provisatrice  began  rapidly  to  decline 
in  health.  “  Songs  which  only  told 
of  love”  disappointed  were  her  sole 
amusement.  In  one  of  these  she 
gives  the  following  exquisite  picture 
of  a  young  girl  pining  away  for  her 
absent  lover  : —  » 


The  J m provlsnl rice , 

It  is  most  srul  to  walcii  llie  fall 
Of  nutumii  leaves  ! — Init  worst  of  all 
It  is  to  watch  the  tlow’r  of  spring 
I'aile  in  its  fresh  blossoming ! 

To  see  the  once  so  clear  blue  orb 

Its  summer  light  and  warmth  forget ; 
Darkening  Inmealh  its  tearful  lid, 

Like  a  rain-l)eaten  violet  ! 

To  watch  the  banner-rose  of  health 

Tass  from  the  check  I— -to  mark  how 
plain, 

I’jxtn  the  wan  and  sunken  brow, 

Ileeome  the  wanderings  of  each  \  iew  !• 
'fhe  shadowy  hand,  so  thin,  so  pale  I 
'I'he  languid  step  !  the  drooping  liead  ! 
Tlic  long  wreaths  of  neglected  hair  ! 

'I'he  lip  \\  hence  red  and  smile  arc  fled  ! 
And  having  watch'd  thus,  day  by  day. 
Light,  life,  and  colour  pass  away  I 
To  see,  at  length,  the  glassy  eye 
I'ix  dull  in  dread  mortality  ; 

Mark  the  hist  ray,  catch  the  last  breath, 
'I'ill  the  grave  sets  its  sign  of  death  ! 

'file  health  of  the  lady  whom  Lo¬ 
renzo  had  married  soon  beeame 
such  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
her  to  the  Azores,  where  she  shortly 
died,  l-iorenzo,  mindful  of  the  min¬ 
strel  he  had  heard,  hastened  to  Italy, 
and  sought  her  hand.  But, 

Dh  !  mockery  of  haj^piness  ! 

Love  now  was  all  too  late  to  save, 

and  she  expired  in  his  arms. 

This,  then,  is  a  sketch,  with  a  few 
specimens,  of  the  principal  poem.  Its 
fault,  if  fault  it  he,  is,  that  though 
all  beautiful,  no  part  rises  decidedly 
superior  to  the  rest,  hut  is  through¬ 
out  one  table-land  of  tine  ])oetry. 

Of  the  shorter  poems,  we  are  al¬ 
most  puzzled  to  say  which  of  them 
are  the  most  pleasing  ;  hut  if  called 
upon  to  decide,  we  would  say  Rosalie, 
and  the  Minstrel  of  Portugal.  In 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  longer  poem, 
thoughts  and  expressions  are  often  to 
he  met  with  of  great  poetic  beauty, 
greater  than  are  to  Ik?  found  in  any 
w’orks,  save  those  of  the  elder  dra¬ 
matists.  Several  of  the  minor  pieces 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Wordsworth,  hut  without 
any  of  those  instances  of  had  taste, 
and  obscurity  of  expression,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  his 


and  other  Voevis.  QJan. 

poetry.  In  them  her  favourite  topic 
is  love  ;  and  on  this  subject,  how 
well  she  sings,  let  our  readers  judge: 

“  I  did  love  once, — 

Lov’d  as  youih,  genius,  woman  loves, 
though  now 

My  heart  is  chill’d,  and  sear’d,  and  taught 
to  wear 

'fhat  falsest  of  false  things,  a  mask  of 
smiles  ; 

Yet  every  pulse  throbs  at  the  memory 
Of  that  which  has  been  !  Love  is  like  a 
glass. 

That  throws  its  own  rich  colour  over  all, 
And  makes  all  beautiful.  The  morning 
IcKiks 

Its  very  loveliest,  when  the  fresh  air 
Has  tinged  the  cheek  we  love  with  its 
glad  red  ; 

And  the  hot  noon  flits  by  most  rapidly. 
When  dearest  eyes  gaze  with  us  on  the 
page 

Bearing  the  j>oet’s  words  of  love :  and 
then 

The  twilight  walk,  when  the  linked  arms 
can  feel 

7'he  beating  of  the  heart ;  upon  the  air 
There  is  a  music  never  heard  but  once,— 
A  light  the  eyes  can  never  see  again  ; 

Each  star  has  its  own  prophecy  of  hope, 
And  everv  song  and  tale  that  breathes  of 

V  O 

love 

Seem  echoes  of  the  heart.” 

One  specimen  more,  and  we  have 
done. 

L\ncs  vriiten  hcncath  a  Picture  of  a  Girl 
huruitig  a  Love-Letter. 

“  The  lines  were  fill’d  w  ith  many  a  ten¬ 
der  thing. 

All  the  impassion’d  heart’s  fond  com¬ 
muning.” 

I  took  the  scroll ;  I  could  not  brook 
An  eye  to  look  on  it,  save  mine  ; 

I  could  not  bear  another’s  look 
To  dwell  upon  one  thought  of  thine. 

My  lamji  was  burning  by  my  side, 

I  held  thy  letter  to  the  flame, 

I  mark’d  the  blaze  sw  ift  o’er  it  glide, 

It  did  not  even  spare  thy  name. 

Soon  the  light  from  the  embers  past, 

I  was  so  sad  to  see  it  die, 

So  bright  at  first,  so  dark  at  last, 

I  fear  d  it  w  as  love’s  history. 
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GAFFER  GUABPI.r,  DEALER  AND  CHATMAN  ;  A  TAROCIIIAL  FARCE. 

On  the  evening  of  Tucstlay  last,  when  rmninaging  my  locfccr  in  quest  of 
antiilotcs  against  ennui,  a  inalaily  that  afilicts  men  who  have  little  to  do  and 
less  to  think  of,  1  cast  my  eye  on  a  tolerably-sized  parcel,  bound  with  red 
tape,  and  labelled  thus,  “  GaJ]lr  Grahlde,  an  Afterpiece,  in  three  Acts,  by 
Jereni}!  SacUhut,  Ksq.  of  the  Inner- Temple,"  and  instantly  called  to  mind 
the  odd  circumstance  that  deterred  me  from  giving  it  a  place  in  the  Albion 
Litcrarif  JMuseum. 

Mr  Sackbut’s  accompanying  note  contained  many  well-coloured  encomiums 
on  my  Fdilorial  prowess,  which  were  all  palatable  enough,  and  his  very 
high  opinion  of  the  ^[nsennl  was  also  taken  in  good  part;  but  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say  that  his  performance  had  been  rejected  by  all  the  loggerheaded 
playhouse-managers,  newspaper-manufacturers,  magazine-editors,  &c.  ike. 
in  London,  and  that  the  only  remaining  hope  he  entertained  of  presenting 
his  literary  bantling  to  the  public  rested  entirely  on  my  w’ell-known  dis¬ 
crimination,  goodness  of  heart,  loving-kindness,  and  so  forth — IIo,  ho  !" 
said  1  to  myself,  “  this  won’t  do,  Mr  Jeremy — all  gammon — sheer  blarney — 
can’t  digest  it."  So  saying,  I  gently  gave  the  neck  of  his  note  a  bit  of  a 
twist,  and  slipt  it  between  the  grate  rib.  Having  thus  far  manifested  my 
dislike  to  fudge,  flummery,  and  evil-speaking,  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  Mr  Sackbut’s  manuscript,  and  certainly  felt  myself  much  in  love  with 
the  prologue,  until  three  crack-jaw  words,  all  in  a  row,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  which  decided  the  fate  of  his  piece.  Ever  since  the  merciless  thresh¬ 
ing  1  received  per  the  hands  of  Dominic  Gordon,  because  of  my  incapacity 
to  articulate  that  frightful  name,  JMahcrshaUalhashhash,  to  his  liking,  have 
1  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  Kittle  syllable,  cursed  the  inventors  of  cramp 
words  from  the  innermost  chamber  of  my  heart,  and  even  wished  the  poor 
printers  in  Heelzebub’s  bosom  for  committing  them  to  types.  No  w’onder 
that  Jeremy’s  farce  was  consigned  to  the  waste  locker.  “But,"  saith  the 
wise  man,  “  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing ;’’  and  even  so  say  I ;  a  time  to 

condemn  and  a  time  to  approve,  a  time  to  d - n  plays  and  a  time  to  save 

them. 

1  cast  my  eye  on  Jeremy’s  parcel  as  aforesaid,  find  remembered  the  sen¬ 
tence  passed  upon  it.  Curiosity  whispered  in  mine  car,  “  Take  another  look," 
and  Prudence  said,  “  Beware  of  the  prologue — pass  it  without  halting,’’ 
which  accordingly  was  done.  In  a  word,  which,  amongst  our  modern 
phraseologists,  implies  many,  I  fell  upon  Mr  Jeremy  Sackbut’s  Afterpiece, 
and  perused  it  with  the  greatest  care  imaginable,  not  having  met  with  a 
single  kittle  ivord  throughout  the  whole  performance.  With  respect  to  its 
intrinsic  worth,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  giving  any  opinion  thereon,  least 
said  being  soonest  mended  ;  the  reader  of  course  must  judge  for  him  or  lier- 
self,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ACT  I. 

Scene. — A  Carpenter's  Shop.  Dan 
fVigff-ins  patching  an  old  arm-chair,  and 
his  man,  Jem  Dingle,  mending  a  broken 
•tchccUharro'w. 

Dingle — I  say,  master. 

Wiggins. — Say  on,  Jem. 

Dingle. — If  that  old  rogue,  Ned  Clench, 
hadn't  been  wheeling  cheese  in  this  here 
barrow,  I’m  a  Dutchman. 

I  f^iggins. — Nonsense. 

Dingle.— ~But  I  do  say  that  such  is 
the  fact.  Mites  and  maggots,  avaunt ! 
Good  gracious  me,  what  spankers  !  Look 
ye  here,  master,  how  they  skip  and  crawl. 

Jf^iggins  ( minutely  examining  the 


vehicle). — Hop,  skip,  and  leap— there 
they  go,  sure  enough,  jolly  dogs  all.  By 
gowls,  Neddy,  the  parish  upholds  thy 
deputy  chin,  or  else  many  a  weary  tongue 
wags  untruly.  Blessed  is  he  whom  a 
select  vestry  delighteth  to  honour. 

Dingle. — Didn’t  I  say,  when  the  old 
boy  w’as  chosen  overseer,  that  his  house 
and  the  workhouse  w  ere  too  near  by  a 
bow-shot?  Only  think  of  the  slender 
fence  between  Dame  Dorothy's  back  court 
and  Ned’s  garden.  Why,  I’ve  seen  three 
magpies  breakfasting  on  the  bits  o’  raw 
flesh  that  stuck  to  the  rails.  Aye,  aye, 
Neddy,  many  a  jolly  good  sticking-piece', 
and  prime  mouse-buttock,  hast  thou  trailed 
over  since  Dame  Dorothy  became  matron. 


GruiUr,  I):alrr  and 

IVi^cnis — No  doul)t  of  it. 

_ \V!iat  a  Iwre-faced  shame  it 

was,  to  send  his  old  aunt  into  the  house, 
and  have  her  appointed  stewardess  of  the 
j»arish-*'t('rc,  \\ith  such  a  rickeity  par- 
Ution  K'tween  them,  when  all  the  parish 
knew  that  Ned  Clench  had  four  finders 
and  a  thunih  on  each  hand,  every  one  o’ 
them  furnished  with  a  hook  ready  baited 
to  catch  ! 

— All  true,  Jem,  and  fairly 
told  ;  hut  you  .and  I  must  pick  our  words 
very  carefully  indeed,  when  sjH*akin^  o’ 
Mr  Clench,  lie's  the  acting  overseer, 
you  know,  and  helps  us  to  a  slice  o’  parish 
business  now  and  then.  Why,  1  should 
think  our  codin  score,  for  the  current 

year,  will  amount  to - let  me  see. 

(  J'uti  r  Mr.s  Mabel 

Diu^k. — One  o'clock,  as  I'm  a  sinful 
man,  and  not  a  turned  hair  on  my  hide. 
Stars  and  garters,  how  the  time  slips  away  ! 

Mabel. — A  sprinkling  o'  thy  sweat, 
Jem,  vvou'd  cleanse  the  lejXT,  and  wash 
the  Itlackamoor  white ;  but  we  have  no 
time  t(»  talk.  Come,  folk,  come  along. 
All’s  ready,  roast  and  boiled,  dumplings 
atul  green  pease.  Marry  and  grace,  (look- 
eaniestlff  at  Jem's  when 

did  Ned's  barrow  come  to  the  hospital? 

D'nt^le  ( scrateliinff  Itis  head  as  if 
/l^r  an  atisuer J. — Why,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  might  be  alxmt — some  time  in  the 
iiK'rning. 

— Morning  !  with  a  witness. 
The  clcH-k  struck  nine  just  as  Ned's  lad 
Ix'gan  to  deliver  his  master's  compliments. 

Jlin^le. — Yea,  and  verily,  master,  thy 
memory’s  made  o'  Ireltcr  stud*  than 
mine. 

Mabel — ('ompliments,  indeed  !  My 
sooth,  when  the  like  o’  Ned  Clench  be- 
gin  to  use  compliments,  it's  high  time 
they  were  out  o'  fashion.  Guess  what 
i»M  Skip-nose  was  after  last  night  ? 

Dity^le — Wheeling  cheese,  to  be  sure. 

Maln  l. — rreely  spoken,  Jem.  Did  ve 
espy  him  ?  w  as  ye  on  the  watch  ? 

Dintzle. — Not  I,  faith.  My  iK'lief  in 
Neddy's  carnal  know  ledge  o'  double  (ilo's- 
ter  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses — there  they  are  (punting'  uit/i 
both  his  fore  fingers). 

Mabel — (  Carefnlly  inspecting  the 
rrheeUlkin o'u. j — Cheese-born,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  My  stars  !  they've  Ixen  in  fat 
rpiarters,  every  mother’s  son  o'  them, 
and  really  the  poor  forlorn  creatures  seem 
conscious  o’  w  hat  has  happened.  Only 
see  how  they  jump  and  tumble,  cursin<» 
the  hour,  no  douht,  that  Ned’s  barrow 
Imvke  down.  What  d'ye  think  Goody 
Grannum  says  ? 

(,(k1  knows.  Goody's  a  tjueer 
witr.  and  tells  opiecr  stories. 


ytnjrman  ;  a  I^arochial  Funw  QJan. 

Afahel. _ This  blessed  morning,  when  I 

was  shelling  the  pease,  in  came  Goody 
(irannum,  and  said  unto  me,  “  Mother 
Wiggins,  can  ye  keep  a  secret  ?”  I.ord 
love  the  w  oman,”  quoth  I,  “  when  was  my 
tongue  known  to  tattle  ?  I  marvel  to  hear 
ye  s|Kak.  “  Then  mark  my  words,”  said 
Goody,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  so  fashion,  “  there 
isn’t  a  lustier  rogue  than  Ned  Clench  in 
lifty  jvirishes.  Last  night,  my  gudeman 
was  grievously  afllicted  with  his  old  com¬ 
plaints — a  violent  wheezing  and  shortness 
o’  breath — Lord  help  me  with  him,  for 
he's  a  sore,  sore  handful  !  — so  up  got  I, 
and  opened  our  back  wicket.  The  night 
was  cloudy,  the  wind  abroad,  and  every 
earthly  thing  wrapt  in  ulterd  arkness;  but 
just  as  1  put  my  hand  to  the  fastening,  a 
sudden  glimpse  o’  moonshine  brightened 
Dame  Dorothy's  back  court,  and  there  I 
Ixheld  madam  handing  something  bulky 
over  the  rails.” 

Dingle. — You  don't  say  so  ! 

Mabel. — These  are  the  woman’s  own 
w  ords,  Jem  ;  as  I've  a  soul  to  be  sav’d,  not 
one  o’  them  was  coin’d  by  me. 

Dingle — Well  sped.  Goody  Grannum 
— go  it.  Mother  Wiggins.  What  next  ? 

MuM. — She  declared  to  her  God,  in  my 
presence,  that  she  saw’  Ned  Clench  wheel¬ 
ing  a  heavy-laden  barrow  down  the  dark 
walk  ;  but  before  he  got  half  way,  a  kind 
o’  crashing  noise,  mingled  with  bitter 
curses,  induced  her  to  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out,  and  presently  she  espied  a  jolly 
cheese  trundling  away  to  Ned’s  back  door. 

— Primely  watched.  Goody 
(irannum, —  cleverly  wheeled,  Neddy 
Clench.  W  as  there  ever  a  parish  so  abo¬ 
minably  rogue-ridden  !  Overseer,  indeed! 
the  mean,  filching,  velvet-tongued  son  of 
n  — ,  curse  me  if  I  know  where  to  find  a 
dad  for  him  ;  and  his  long-headed,  fly¬ 
away  son-in-law’.  Bill  Quirk  o’  Lanky- 
Ifggan^  vestry-clerk  and  undertaker,  he's 
what  ye  may  call - 

Dingle. — No  great  things — another  o’ 
the  same.  Rill’s  clerkship  never  upheld 
Madam  Quirk's  genteelity  at  Brighton,  nor 
paid  for  her  box-tickets  to  the  Opera,  nor 
edged  her  caps  with  French  lace — neither 
did  the  profit  o’  his  trade,  since  he  com¬ 
menced  undertaker,  find  him  in  boots  and 
sjiurs,  horse  and  gig,  town-house,  coun¬ 
try-house,  and  so  on.  As  for  the  Secre¬ 
taryships  he  holds  in  ten  or  a  dozen  so¬ 
cieties,  we’ll  pass  them  by — tongues  will 
wag,  but  there’s  wheels  within  wheels, 
take  my  word  for  it. 

Mabel — Wheels  here  or  wheels  there, 
Ned’s  tcay«,  and  Bill’s  mcatiSy  appear  as 
plain  to  me,  Jem,  as  the  nose  on  thy  face. 
Mr  Overseer  Clench  and  his  well-beloved 
s'^n,  Billy  Quirk,  and  his  fair-faced  aunt. 


.1  „  '  ^ 
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Mrs  Matron  Dorotliy,  can  live  very  well 
without  their  mothers.  Don't  ye  see  how 
the  game  goes  ?  Ned  (ills  the  workhouse 
W’ith  parish  |X)or,  Dorothy  puts  them  on 
8lack>belt  allowance,  Hill  stands  in  the 
back-ground  with  his  death-board  ready 
to - 

— Mabel,  Mai)el,  that  tongue 
o'  thine  wags  most  unconscionably.  SjK'ak 
.  within  bounds,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  call 
not  the  devil  worse  than  he  really  is. 

Miihcl. — Dan  Wiggins,  that  tongue  o' 
thine  wags  most  unreasonably — 1  merely 
meant  to  say,  that  the  parish  poor  seldom 
sit  down  to  tight-belt  allowance,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  rates  levied  every 
quarter,  and  then  pass  sentence  on  the 
free-fingered  manner  in  which  Dame 
Dorothy  (ills  Ned's  basket  and  Bill's  store 
—•that's  all.  As  for  mortality,  there  isn't 
a  workhouse  within  fifty  miles  of  ours 
that  keeps  the  sexton's  spade  freer  of  rust. 

Dingle,  —  Bravely  spoken,  Mother 
Wiggins.  Thy  words  are  all  full  grown, 
and  fairly  feathered — not  a  gosling  a- 
mongst  them.  But  Clench  and  Company 
have  more  bones  to  pick  than  come  from 
the  parish  workhouse.  Annual  requests, 
Christmas  benefactions,  casual  gifts,  and 
other  benevolences,  all  through  Neddy's 
hands  in  due  form,  because  it's  the  fashion 
now-a-days  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
be  charitable  by  proxy. 

Mabel — There's  the  evil,  Jem.  Would 
charitably-inclined  folk  only  take  the 
trouble  o’  looking  on  distress  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  relieving  it  with  their  own 
hands,  in  place  o’  deputising  the  like  o’ 
Ned  Clench  and  Bill  Quirk - 

Jl'iggins. — Softly,  Mabel — not  so  fast. 
Only  consider  how  very  industriously  the 
tw'o  worthies  propagate  stories  of  beggar 
men  and  beggar  women,  making  w  hat  is 
called  a  good  thing  of  it,  in  less  time 
than  trades-folk  usually  reckon  u|)on;  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  w’alks  and  avocations  by 
private  contract,  like  new’smen  and  milk- 
mongers,  and  then  retiring  from  business 
,  altogether— stories  that  induce  many  good- 
hearted  people  to  leave  their  mites  at 
Ned’s  disposal,  because  of  his  local  know¬ 
ledge  and  apparent  sanctity. 

Dingle. — Very  justly  observed  —  all 
feasible  enough  ;  and  now'  when  I  think 
on’t,  didn't  young  Ned,  at  the  last  vestry 
but  one,  deliver  a  lecture  on  sham  crip¬ 
ples,  blind  fiddlers,  mock  dumbies,  and 
imposition  in  general,  that  made  every 
body  stare.  Such  plausible  tales  and 
well-coloured  orations  naturally  incline 
.our  w'ealthy  parishioners,  and  others  un¬ 
acquainted  with  low  life,  to  distrust  their 
own  judgments,  and  rely  on  the  more 
experienced  discrimination  of  Clench  and 
.Company. 


iriggin.s. — Exactly  so,  and  really  it  is 

grievous  to  see  such  a  couple  of' - 

Dingle  ( looking  cunninghj  out  at  the 
shop-door ). — Hush,  hush  ;  here  they  come 
full  drive,  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail.  Dump¬ 
ling  and  green  jK'ase,  did  ye  say  ? 

Mabel  (follow  ing  Jem's  example.) — 
Generation  o’  vipers  !  What  a  pair  o* 
w  hite-livered  Tharisecs  !  Ves,  lail,  we've 
a  rare  boiling. 

( Kntcr  Ned  Clench  and  Bill  Quirk.) 

Clench. — (iood  morrow,  Mr  Wiggins. 
IViggins — Your  servant,  Mr  Clench. 
Quirk  ( easting  his  eyes  about  Dan's 
shop). — Tidy  little  box,  well  staked,  and 
full  of  conveniences.  *l’on  my  honour^ 
Wiggins,  you’ve  got  a  snug  birth  of  it. 

Mabel — Yes,  the  place  is  pretty  toler¬ 
able,  considering  ;  but  we've  had  a  sore 
struggle,  and  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come. 

Clench. — Honest  endeavours  are  blest, 
Mrs  Wiggins,  and  he  that  sets  a  stout 
heart  to  the  steep  hill  seldom  fails, 
through  grace,  of  gaining  the  summit  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  It  rejoices  me 
to  see  the  industrious  man  prosper. 

— Why,  Mr  Clench,  we've 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  all  our  endea¬ 
vours  have  hitherto  been  rewarded,  and 
every  reasonable  expectation  fully  realized. 
Jem  and  I  keep  driving  away  at  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  and  seldom  sec  the  heels 
o’  a  job  out  at  the  door  before  another 
pops  in.  What  with  Squire  Gewgaw's 
whims,  parish  work,  and  odds  and  ends 
picked  up  here  and  there,  we  make  a 
bold  shift  to  keep  the  wolf  at  bay. 

Clench — And  heartily  glad  am  I  to 
hear  of  it.  The  sober,  attentive,  clean¬ 
handed  tradesman,  that  demeans  himself 
in  a  business-like  manner,  and  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  Scripture-saying,  “  Do  unto 
all  men  as  you’d  have  all  men  do  unto 
you,”  will  find  friends,  and  step  into 
the  way  of  well-doing  sooner  or  later. 
My  custom,  Mr  Wiggins,  such  as  it  is, 
may  be  relied  on,  and  what  little  influ¬ 
ence  I  possess  in  the  way  of  recommen¬ 
dation  is  heartily  at  your  service. 

lViggins.-~Vor  which,  Mr  Clench,  I 
beg  leave  to  return  my  very  l)est  acknow¬ 
ledgments.  The  chair  and  wheel-lmrrow 
may  be  expected  home.  When  shall  wc 
say,  Jem  ? 

Dingle, — They’ll  l)e  ready  for  a  march, 
I  should  think,  by  this  time  to-morrow. 

Clench. — Any  time  to-morrow  will  do 
extremely  well ;  but  lay  them  aside  for 
the  present.  We’ve  a  bit  of  a  job  that 
must  be  got  on  with  in  preference.  Fall 
to,  Mr  Wiggins,  and  make  a  coffin  five 
feet  ten  and  a  quarter. 

Eleven  and  a-quarter. 


to 
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Clench  ( consultings  his  incmoraudum- 
— lliiiht,  Willuin,  it  is  so.  Five 
Iccl  eleven  anJ  a-quai  ter  long,  two  feet 
one  and  a* half  wide,  liy  twenty-seven 
inches  deep  in  the  clear. 

Din^k, — What  a  punchy  little  box  ! 
Clench.— James.  He  whose  mor¬ 
tal  remains  are  about  to  he  deposited 
thereiji  was  a  man  of  substance,  in  so  far 
as  llesh  is  concerned. 

_ Don't  be  nice  with  it,  Wig¬ 
gins ;  rough  boards,  tidied  a  little  with 
the  Jack-plane,  and  tacked  together  with 
a  few  iiviils, 

li'i^iS^ins — Shell  fashion  ? 

Quirk. — Not  exactly  so,  but  pretty 
nearly.  Charity  collins,  Dan,  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  ostentatious  finery.  I 
shan’t  get  that  for  it,  ( siiiij>j)in^  his 
thumb  j. 

in^^'ius — What !  wont  the  parish  ? 

Clench _ ()  dear  no;  the  parish  has 

nothing  to  do  with  it.  .My  son  William 
defrays  the  poor  man's  funeral  charges 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Old  dies 
CrabhlCy  you  know,  the  outlandi.di  pack¬ 
man. 

Dingle  — Good  life!  is  Galler  Grabble 
gone  dead  ? 

Jiliibel. — And  taken  his  wealth  to  king¬ 
dom  come  ? 

Clench — Many  people,  Mrs  Wiggins, 
and  I  amongst  the  rest,  looked  upon 
Giles  (j rabble  as  a  man  of  good  estate  ; 
bat  such  is  not  the  case.  Half  an  hour 
U’fore  he  departed  tliis  life  my  sun  Wil¬ 
liam  was  called  to  his  bedside. 

fCiggins. — Where  did  he  give  up  the 

gl'o-  I  ? 

Quirk — In  father's  two-pair  hack  hed- 
r»K)m.  l.ord  h^p  him,  Dan,  he  died  as 
lX)or  as  a  cliurch  mouse.  I  liad  no  con¬ 
ception  that  the  old  fellow’  was  in  in¬ 
digent  circumstances,  until  he  made  shift 
to  explain  himself,  |HK)r  man.  Uuinous 
credit,  desperate  debts.  Hash  bills,  and 
blind  Iwrgains.  O  Lord,  O  Lord  !  what 
will  this  world  come  to  ! 

Hless  me,  it  is  not  long  since 
Did  Galler  was  in  our  house,  hearty  and 
well.  Did  he  die  suddenly  ? 

(  Icnch. — Why,  no.  The  |K>or  old  crea¬ 
ture  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and 
certainly  was  in  a  fair  way  to  consecra- 
ti'd  ground  ;  but  what  carried  him  ofl’  so 
verv’  hurriedly,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
baneful  habit  of  cheviug  opium  ;  that  in¬ 
fatuating  stimulant,  whose  gilded  poison 
many  fcHilish  jH^ople  fly  to  for  relief, 
when  worldly  cares  weigh  down  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits. 

Aye,  Mr  Clench  !  When  did 
chewing  opium  come  in  vogue  ?  Has  poor 
old  Tom  lost  his  popularity  ? 

(  leneh.—'Sox  he  indeed,  James.  The 


gin  bottle  is  still  resorted  to  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  folk  ;  but  our  N\  cst-end  fa- 
sbioiuibies  prefer  the  drug  on  account  of 
its  delectably-iidalualiug  qualities. 

Quirk _ The  clfects  of  strong  cordial 

gin,  and  the  clilcts  of  opium,  it  would 
seem,  arc  pri.cisely  alike.  The  former 
calcines  the  constitution,  as  it  were,  by 
degrees,  when  exhilarating  the  animal 
sjnrits.  'J'he  latter  acts  upon  the  intel¬ 
lectual  system  in  a  very  surprising  man¬ 
ner,  and  produces  the  most  pleasing, 
dreamy  stupvir  that  can  possibly  be  ima¬ 
gined,  gradually  dissijiating  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  chewer’s  constitutional  stamina 
until  he  becomes  a  mere  mass  of  living 
insensibility,  and  finally  slips  away  like 
a  knotless  thread.  Poor  old  Giles  w'cnt 
OiT  like  a  lamb. 

triggius. — Dreaming  to  death  !  Well, 
that's  one  way  of  committing  suicide. 
Don’t  ye  think  the  Corouer  ought  to 
wait  upon  him  ? 

Mnbcl. — And  take  the  opinion  of 
twelve  honest  men  ? 

Quirk _ Not  at  all.  The  old  fellow 

has  not  left  the  value  of  that  behind  him 
( tossing  up  a  shaving  xcith  the  end  of 
his  stick  J  to  pay  the  Coroner’s  fee. 
We've  had  Sal/p  Cluni  the  searcher  to 
overhaul  him.  Six  pennyworth  of  Sal’s 
opinion  is  all  1  can  afford.  No,  no,  we’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Coroners.  Get 
the  colIin  ready,  Wiggins,  and  let  me 
have  it  by  half-past  six  this  evening  at 
farthest. 

Clench — Because,  though  he  only  died 
a  few’  hours  ago,  the  body  is  much  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
siK'cdily  disposed  of.  Don’t  let  it  be 
later  than  half-past  six,  Mr  Wiggins. 

Dingle — I’ll  lie  answerable  for  its  ap- 
ix*araiice, — a  bit  of  a  shell,— W’e'll  knock 
it  up  in  no  time. 

ft 'iggins. — Yes,  yes,  we'll  soon  tack 
a  few  boards  together. 

Clench. — Well,  that  point’s  settled. 
William,  ( lugging  out  his  •watch  and  turn- 
ing  to  Hill  Quirk).  You  and  I  must 
l>e  on  the  move.  It’s  well  nigh  two 
o’clcKk,  and  w  e’ve  to  call  at  the  sex¬ 
ton’s. 

Quirk. — Is  there  nothing  else  w’anting  ? 
Colfin  furniture  we’ve  got — shroud,  pall, 
bser.  Yes,  all’s  right ;  we  may  toddle. 
Good  bye, Wiggins.  Yourservant,  Ma’am, 
( nodding  to  Mahel^  who  returns  the  com» 
pliment ).  •  ’ 

Clench. — Adieu  for  the  present. 

— Your  most  obedient.  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  [Exit  Clench  and  QwJrAr. 

Dingle. — Well,  this  is  a  rummish  go. 

Mabel. — So  say  1,  Jem.  <  ♦  * 

fViggins — Chewing  opium,-  to  baiii- 
boor.le  old  daddy  Care  !  Was  ever  tlis 
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like  heard  tell  of  in  a  Chrisliun  land  1 
What  say  yc,  gentlefolk  ? 

iVa/xr/.— >More  likely  to  deaden  the 
gniai  tings  o*  a  prickly  ctmscicnce. 

Diuglc, — That’s  nearer  the  mark,  mis¬ 
tress.  A  inure  saintly-looking  advocate 
for  fair  play  than  Giles  Grabble  never 
quoted  Scripture,  and  a  ranker  cheat 
never  ran  on  two  legs.  Galler’s  con¬ 
science  and  mine  cou’d  never  agree,  by  a 
long,  long  way  ;  though  his  yard  rod  was 
within  an  inch  and  quarter  o*  calling  my 
three  foot  rule  dear  brother. 

IViggitis. — And  as  for  dying  jHinny- 
less,  1  wont  believe  a  syllable  o’t.  Giles 
W'as  a  shrewd,  sure-footed,  bargain -drive- 
ing  old  cock,  that  knew  his  customer 
bravely. 

^IabcL-.~lie  pennyless  !  Lord  help 
ye,  Wiggins,  the  man  was  as  rich  as  a 
Jew'.  De{)end  upon  it,  these  two  blades 
have  laid  violent  hands  on  GaH’er’s  moul¬ 
dy  sovereigns,  and  lingered  every  valu¬ 
able  in  his  pack.  Yea,  yea,  Neddy 
Clench,  it  isn’t  the  first  goodly  store 
thou  hast  pillaged,  nor  the  only  savoury 
pie  thou  hast  had  a  finger  in.  But  it 
matters  not.  I'he  fox  can  run  no  longer 
than  his  legs  w'ill  let,  and  the  old  one 
must  and  will  have  his  due,  sooner  or 
later,  that’s  some  comfort.  Now,  folk, 
leave  off  speechifying.  It’s  no  use  stand¬ 
ing  here  wasting  our  w’ind.  Dinner 
waits— come  along.  [Exit  MabeL 

Dingle. — 1  second  the  motion. 

[Exit  Dingle. 

IFiggins. — And  I  bring  up  the  rear. 

[Exit  IViggint. 

ACT  ir. 

Scene. — A  liurial  Ground.  Old  Jerry 
Waghorn  the  sexton  leaning  on  a  tomb- 
itonCy  quaffing  homc-brexced.  His  jour- 
neyrnan,  Bob  Griggs  digging  a  grave. 

Grigg. — Yes,  yes,  we’ll  get  on  like 
our  neighbours — no  doubt  o’  that  ;  Nan’s 
a  thrifty  lass,  and  1  can  handle  a  shoveL 
Never  a  lad  in  the  county  o’  Surrey  will 
Bob  turn  his  back  on.  But  as  for  Billy 
Quirk’s  preseniationy  dung  it,  I’s  afeard, 
mainly  afeard. 

Waghorn. — Afeard  o*  w'hat  ?  Poh, 
poh,  faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair  lady.  Here, 
lad,  take  a  tup^  (hands  him  the  fnngj. 
That  pluck  o’  thine  lacks  cherishment. 

Grigg  ( whips  it  off  at  a  draught ).—• 
Prime  stuff’,  master. 

Better  never  w'as  Iwlted. 
Nancy  Waghorn  can  brew  a  drop  o’  the 
comforter  when  she  likes;  and  as  for 
boiling,  baking,  stewing,  and  roasting— 
getting  up  full  and  half-mourning  dres* 
fes — freshening  hearss-plumcs  and  cut* 
,ilng  shroud -cloth  to  the  best  advantage, 
there  isn’t  a  handier  girl  within  the  bills 
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o’  mortality  ;  shc’il  make  thee  a  charm¬ 
ing  wife,  Hobin. 

Grigg. — I  believe  ye.  Nance  can  lake 
her  iMicon  to  market  with  the  best  o* 
them,  and  Rob’s  up  to  a  trick  or  two. 
We’ll  have  our  own  little  difficulties  to 
encounter  at  the  first  go  off',  like  other 
young  folk,  but  loving  hearts  and  will¬ 
ing  hands,  you  know'. 

Waghorn. — Nothing  o*  the  sort,  Ro¬ 
bin.  Difficulties  will  vanish  and  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  disap{)ear  the  moment  Nan 
Waghorn  l)ecomes  thy  wife.  She’s  l)een 
a  dutiful  child  to  me,  and  therefore  have 
1  made  up  my  mind  to  settle  the  whole 
resurrection  fees  o’  this  ))arish  u^M^n  her 
for  a  year  ami  day. 

Grigg — Said  like  yourself — nobly  spo¬ 
ken — gentleman  every  inch  o’  ye.  What 
a  debt  o’  gratitude  will  Nance  and  I 
have  to  pay  !  O  my  heart,  my  uplifted 
heart,  when  wilt  thou  rub  off’  the  score  ? 
Never,  never,  never. 

Waghorn. — Not  one  stave  more  to 
that  tune,  Robin.  She’s  my  own,  niy  only 
child,  and  thou’rt  u  deserving  lad.  All 
I  possess  will  eventually  go  to  her  and  her 
heirs  male  and  female.  God  grant  them 
hale  hearts  to  enjoy  it !  So  the  snatch^ 
moncyy  ye  observe,  may  l)e  look’d  upon 
merely  as  a  lunch  before  dinner.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  delving.  T wenty 
guineas,  I  think  ye  said,  is  the  price 
Billy  Quirk  sets  upon  his  presentation. 

Grigg. — Twenty  golden  guineas. 

Waghorn — The  sum’s  a  round  one,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  equivalent  may  be  w'or- 
thy  o’t.  Have  yc  ta’en  a  survey  ? 

^  yes— catch  me  at  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  Nance  and  I  had  a 
squint  at  the  {mrish  last  Thursday,  but, 
good  Lord  !  the  swarms  o’  healthy  faces 
that  we  saw  was  truly  disheartening. 

Waghorn. — That’s  very  odd.  The 
parish  o’  Lankyleggan  is  much  cx{)o- 
sed  to  the  Nor’-East,  and  consumption, 

I  shou’d  think,  might  help  to  make  the 
sexton’s  pot  boil.  Was  tlrcre  no  ap¬ 
pearance  o’  gout,  rheumatism,  or  other 
bodily  ailment. 

GHgg.— Neither  cough  nor  cripple 
did  we  fall  in  with, — not  so  much  as  a 
ricketty  brat. 

Waghorn.-^VftWy  Robin,  lad,  we  must 
e’en  live  and  be  thankful ;  the  Lord’s 
will  be  done !  These  parishioners.  I’m 
told,  are  all  o’  them  plain,  bard-wcark- 
ing  folk,  living  in  a  kind  o’  homely, 
primitive  way,  after  the  manner  o*  their 
forefathers ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  mortality  can  make  great 
progress ;  but  as  their  drcumstances  im¬ 
prove,  they’ll  indulge  their  carnal  appe-'- 
tites,  and  die  in  a  reasonable  space  o’ 
time,  like  other  Christians. 
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Gnf^^ _ God  ^nt  they  may,  for  it’s  a 

p  opulous  parish,  and  a  roomy  church-yard. 

Wiifrhorn  {emphiJlicalIi/).-~-~^'^c  day 
will  dawn,  Hobin,  vftrn  they'll  leant  doc- 
toriuif. 

Grigf'. — Thy  words,  master,  have  a 
pri»phctic  twang.  Dang  it.  if  I  ha’n’t  a 
great  mind  to  nail  Bill  Quirk. 

Waghorn  —So  so,  lad.  Keep  within 
coin  post),  and  mistake  me  not.  1  merely 
ventured  a  well-grounded  opinion,  that 
such  an  e|V)ch  will  gradually  l>e  brought 
about.  We  all  know  that  the  very  i/n- 
derfiHtti  o'  society  have  a  hankering  after 
gentility,  and  when  they  do  hapjien  to 
arise  from  their  low  estate,  we  also  know 
that  nine-tenths  o*  them  canter  away  to 
AIoll  Crankum'$. 

Grigg.—l  believe  they  do. 

iruirAor;/— And  many  diverting  ca¬ 
pers  they  do  cut.  Sijuire  Slushroom  must 
and  will  have  his  crusted  port,  sack,  and 
canary  ;  nothitig  less  will  go  down, — Ma¬ 
dam  her  tea,  supper,  card,  and  gossij)- 
ing  jxirties,  balls,  routes,  and  the  devil 
kiKnvs  what.  Then  begin  their  .sorrows 
to  l>ud.  Drunken  nights  beget  dry 
morninpsy  surfeit  sickness^  indolence  indi- 
f^ttion — I'n  they  go,  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most.  Medical  men  o*  fashion  attend  the 
family.  Mugs,  phials,  pots,  and  galli- 
|)ots,  duly  arrive,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  G(K)il  Lord  deliver  us  from  all 
evil !  I  cou'd  tell  a  tale,  Robin ;  but  really 
we  must  not  clip  the  credit  o'  our  best 
friends.  Lord  take  them  to  thyself, 
aav  1,  for  thcv’ve  been  the  making  o* 
me ! 

Cr^(Cr.— What  a  pity  it  is  that  Lnnky- 
leggan  thouM  l)e  overlook’d  by  the  Fa¬ 
culty.  I  verily  believe  that  many  o’  the 
parishioners  are  wealthy,  well-doing  folk. 

IFug/iOf Nature’s  an  old  wilful 
slut,  Hobin,  and  so  very  ticklish  withal, 
that  it  wou’d  be  the  height  o’  folly  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  her  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 
When  men  and  women  o*  low  degree, 
as  I  before  hinted,  shoot  up  like  c^ars 
amongst  the  trees,  and  the  precise  tiic^ 
o’  time  arrives,  then  will  our  medical 
friends  open  shop,  liecausc  no  genteel 
hunily  can  be  truly  so  without  tlicir  at¬ 
tendance.  Whut  can  lie  more  gratify¬ 
ing  to  newly-iledg’d  pride,  than  the  sight 
o’  a  spruce  young  blackamoor,  clad  in 
green  and  gold,  hammering  the  door,  and 
a  dashing  West-end  M.  D.  jumping  from 
hit  curricle,  and  akipping  up  the  steps  ? 

GHgy.— Nothing  in  God’s  creation. 

W ft|r4or»r.— And  the  poor  sexton, 
who*e  jaded  looks  and  tatter’d  raiment 
indicate  the  tturdineas  o*  his  fellow-pa- 
riahioocrA,  must  also  feel  highly  grati- 
Had,  In  ray  younger  dayr,  when  the 
•extonship  o’  this  {urish  was  in  the 


market,  price  fifteen  guineas,  and  a  crown 
to  the  clerk,  thinks  I  to  myself,  w’hat  s 
best  to  be  done  ?  Work  hard  for  a  crust, 
or  sup  with  the  swallows — “•  l>etter  small 
fish  than  no  fish,”  were  the  very  words 
that  presented  themselves  in  reply  ;  so, 
without  farther  proU^gue,  off'  started 
JcfTV  to  old  Joey  Bundy  s  ofiice,  and 
nabb’d  the  presentation. 

Grigg. _ Joey,  I  take  it,  was  a  kind  o* 

parish  ,/?/c/o/7ini,  like  our  Ned  Clench. 

JFaghont _ Much  o’  the  same  breed  ; 

parish-clerk  and  select  vestryman.  These 
gentrv',  Robin,  pocket  the  price  o’  every 
beneficial  incumliency,  from  that  o'  the 
sexton  himself  down  to  the  veriest  bea¬ 
dle.  (iod  only  knows  how’  they  con¬ 
trive  it;  but  well  do  I  know,  that  never 
an  official  birth  o’  the  smallest  value  has 
been  given  away  in  this  parish  for  these 
last  fifty  years,  without  down-on-the-nnU 
security,  and  all  their  bargains  are  ne- 
gociated  so  very  snugly  under  the  roscy 
that  the  old  one  himself  cou’dn’t  bring 
them  to  book. 

Gri^g;— They’re  sad  dogs,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  but  it  can’t  he  help’d  ;  no  use  to 
grumble.  What  can’t  be  cur’d  must 
e’en  be  endur’d,  and  really  their  charges 
are  exhorbitant.  Fifteen  guineas,  I 
shou’d  think,  was  a  long,  long  price,  at 
that  time  o’  the  day. 

Waghorn  — Why,  yes.  The  parish  o’ 
Paunchylazc,  in  those  days,  vvas  just 
such  another  as  Laukykggvn  ;  little  or 
nothing  a-stir  in  our  line.  Many  a  w’cary 
week  did  1  lalrour  in  the  lonesome  yard, 
grubbing  up  docks,  cutting  rank  grass, 
and  trimming  graves,  merely  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

Grigg. — The  most  disagreeable  of  all 
disagreeable  jobs  that  a  spirited  young 
lad  can  possibly  fall  in  with, 

Waghoriu — Aye,  aye,  Robin,  these 
were  days  o’  sorrow’  and  sighing  to  me. 
Long  will  I  rememl)er  the  barren,  heart¬ 
less  prospect,  and  never  forget,  until  my 
dying  day,  what  pass’d  here,  ( smiting 
his  bosom,)  when  young  Doctor  GUpie- 
son  issued  his  cards. 

Grigg. — Blessed  be  his  memory  !  He 
w-as  the  first  o’  the  Faculty  that  practised 
in  Paunchy  law’,  and  the  last  o’  them 
that  left  off  smothering  fever  under  warm 
blankets.  Oh  w  hat  a  change  has  taken 
place  for  the  better,  since  Mr  GUpicsoa 
commenced  operations !  ‘ 

JVaghorn.--.Yes,  lad,  timet  are  impro¬ 
ved— vastly  improved.  We’ve  now,  thank 
God,  seven  apothecaries,  five  surgeont, 
nine  quack  doctors,  and  a  consalting  phyv 
sician,  ail  in  full  practice. 

GH^.— -Gad,  i’ll  have  another  try 
Billy  Quirk.  O  r»' 

ITegAors.— Well,  do  so,  by  all  meaits^ 
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and  l)eat  him  down  if  ye  can — there  can 
be  no  harm  e;^.y  be  sure  and  make 

use  o’  civil  words — Kill’s  a  inighiy  man, 
yon  know,  in  l)Oth  parishes. 

■>-*  Gri^tr _ Oh,  I’ll  tickle  him  gently,  and 

blitter  his  consequence  with  soft  sayings, 
take  my  word  for  it.  He’ll  be  here  l>y 
and  bye,  to  stow  away  the  old  packman, 
that  died  as  poor  as  a  rat,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  o'  every  body.  Killy,  I’m 
told,  puts  him  in  the  ground  at  his  own 
cost. 

Wa^horn. — 5o  they  say  ;  and  1  must 
Ifive  the  i»oor  soul  a  few  gratuitous  tinkles, 
as  he  comes  up  the  lane,  for  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  sake.  Don’t  lay  him  loo  deep,  Uo- 
bin  ;  he’il  l>e  lifted  to-morrow  night,  lly 
Jupiter,  ( looking  up  to  the  diaU )  it’s  four 
o’dock  within  a  handful  o’  minutes ;  they’ll 
have  him  here  in  no  time. 

*  Get  fee. — Shall  1  go  any  deeper  ? 

lVoehoru.—Ajc\.  me  see,  ( looks  into  the 

gravCi,)  yes  ye  may  ;  half  a  s|iade  or  so. 

Thy  will  shall  be  done. 
^throws  out  a  shovelfuls, 

*  Ifag/iorn.— Well,  go  it,  Rob,  go  it 

Merrily.  I’ll  up  to  the  belfry  and  look 
oat  for  squalls.  \^Erit  IVaghorn, 

Grtee  (<ob(.T).>->Good  old  soul  as  ever 
breathed.  Where’s  the  master  sexton, 
now-a-days,  that  would  made  so  free  with 
his  own  journeyman,  or  the  man  o’  sub- 
itance  that  would  give  his  only  child  in 
Marriage  to  a  shirtless  laekpenny  f  1  do 
believe,  that  a  luckier  lad  than  my  ow'n 
identical  self  never  was  bom  of  a  woman. 
Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy  !  how  lovingly  thee 
and  I  will  lay  our  heads  together,  and 
■kip  through  life  hand  in  glove  !  We’ll 
neither  brew  disquiet  at  home,  nor  fish 
ftir  trouble  in  strange  waters.  Gentility 
ipay  shun  our  approach,  and  mock  gen¬ 
tility  sneer  at  our  avocation — my  l..ord 
Duke  smile  as  he  passeth  by,  and  my 
Lady  Duchess  turn  up  her  nose,  because 
of  their  belief  in  noble  and  ieuoble  mould  ; 
but  the  sexton’s  underground  knowledge 
Uddeth  him  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  He  can 
Cell  a  tale  any  day  o*  the  week  that  would 
humble  their  philosophy.  Mould,  indeed, 
noble  and  ignoble  !  Rvery  grave-digger  in 
Christendom,  and  elsewhere,  hath  buifet- 
ted  titled  sculls,  and  kicked  the  jowls  o* 
knights,  squires,  and  mongrel -gentry, 
about  like  shuttlecocks.  My  own  ex|)e- 
rienoe  sayeth,  that  gentle  beef  rots  sooner 
than  vulgar  bacon ;  and  many  a  lusty 
laugh  have  I  had  at  jVoft-ility  and  Mob^ 
lUty ,  when  conot^ng  pioughmen’e  abanka 
with  noblemen’s  shins.  Laugh,  did  I 
ny,  at  rotten  bones  ?  the  world’s  *  laugh¬ 
ing-stock,  at  whose  expense  we  johy 
grave*  d  iggers  >  often  enjoy  ourselves — 
lieartier  fellows  never  trod  therton* 


Tito  nu'rry  Uirush  elaildenk  the  (n’ovc, 

TIte  meiry  l.ark  glatidcns  the  bky. 

And  who  are  MH*rrY  as  we 
\Vho  merrily  live  till  wc  die? 

\,digs  awny, 

( Enter  Kan  Waghom,  tripping  across 
the  graves.) 

Kan — I  thought  I  heard  a  voice. 

Grigg,  ( popping  his  head  above  ground), 
—Aye,  love,  art  thee  there  ? 
love. 

Grigg — What  shall  I  tell  ye  ? 

Kon. — Gootl  news,  to  be  sure, — have 
ye  broken  the  ice  ? 

Grigg — That  I  have,  my  la^is,  and 
nitwit  successfully  too.  Oh,  Nancy  Wag- 
horn,  thy  father  is  a  father  indeed  !  No¬ 
thing  has  he  denied  that  you  and  I  rec¬ 
koned  upon — all  our  own  way— every 
thing  to  our  liking. 

Knu. — Blessings  on  him  !  When  was  he 
here  ?  How  did  he  look  ?  What  did  he 
say  ?  Oh,  Bobby,  Bobby  !  tell  me  all  in 
a  breath. 

Grigg. — Why,  he  just  said,  in  his  owm 
familiar,  free,  and  easy  way,  “  Take  l>cr, 
lad,  and  my  blessing  to  boot.  She’ll  have 
a  cow  and  calf,  her  will  o’  the  household 
moveables,  and  a  few  shining  ones  to 
jink  in  her  lap  when  she  returns  from 
church  — that’s  all  that  passed. 

Kuiu — Gracious  me!  what  a  down¬ 
sitting  ! 

Gri^jg.— I  believe  it  is,  my  good  girl  ( 
but  that’s  not  £di.  The  tnaich-viOHey* $ 
ours  for  a  year  and  day. 

Kan — Is  it  possible  ?  Oh,  my  love, 
Bobby,  how  gaily  we’ll  go  !  I  heal  a  squint 
at  the  Resurrection’ Hook  this  nruirning— 
the  sight  o’t  would  do  your  eyes  good. 

Grigg.„-~Ye8,  Naiicy,  love,  we’ll  go  as 
becomes  us,  take  my  word  for  il.  The 
three  first  hauls  shall  clink  in  Cramhom'lla 
for  a  crimson-velvet  pelisse— thy  shapely 
])erson  must  not  be  slighted.  Two  more, 
1  should  think,  will  realize  a  fulUfeathered 
gypsy  I^ghom,  ribbons  and  all,  in  St. 
Paul’s  church-yard  ;  and  devil’s  in’t  if  a 
couple  more  don’t  fetch  gold  waistband- 
clasps,  finger  and  ear-rings. 

ATott.— Gold  and  velvet,  feathers  and 
finery!  l^rd,  Bobby,  how  ye  do  talk! 
The  neighbours  will  stare  like  stuck-pigs, 
and  that  sneering  slut.  Ret  Gandy,  what 
sort  o’  cry  d’ye  think  she’ll  set  up  F 

GHg’g’.— Lard,  Nance,  how  should  I 
know  F  Mayhap  she’ll  ting  out,  ^  There 
goes  our  3rottng  sextoness  with  three  iub^ 
jeets  on  her  bock,  two  on  her  head,  and  a 
pair  at  her  belt.” 

iVaa.— Bob  Gri(^  w’hal  aoit  of  km^ 
guage  it  that  to  fling  in  my  tec  F  Thongfa 
a  8extan*s  daughter,  and  a  bc«dlr*igraiMU 
daughter^  I’d  have  yon  to  knowthMlhD 


neither  stock  nor  stone — surjcrti  indeea  . 

(tones  krr  nose^  turns  fur  ahovi^  end  valkt 
awr.si  at  a  snail  pare ). 

Cr\pe- — Nancy, Nan,  jjoodlifc,  (jumps 
from  tlte  hole  and  cliches  her.)  Not  for 
the  «-orkl — ten  thousand  worlds, 
a  kiss.)  would  I  give  pain  to  the  lass 
that  Itx'fs  here,  ( strikinc  his  losorn.  j 
Bob  as  incapable  o* 

fronting  womanly  dignity  as  he’s  deserv¬ 
ing  o*  tasting  maiden  sweetness,  (kisses 
fur.)  Lord  love  yc.  Nan  ! 

\an _ Lcarc  me,  Robert,  leave  me 

alone. 

Cricc- — Is  that  evil  spirit  o’  thine  laid  ? 

—shall  we  live  and  Iovt  as  usual  ? 

San. — Why,  yes  ;  1  suppose  so. 

Then  let  ns  seal  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  kisi  o*  reconciliation,  ( throws 
his  arm  abont  her  neck.)  1  could  live  on 
thy  lips  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Ding,  dong  ;  here  comes  old  Gaffer. 

A^an— Leave  go.  Bob,  leave  go,  I  say,  service  so  v( 

—was  there  ever  a  poor  thing — plague  decc^sor  Mr  Hassock 

on  ye— ‘f  Shi  ulttmatcbj  submits^  ajtcr  a 
severe  sham-sInti^fU,  end  txit). 

GHgr — I  cay,  love — Nan— Nancy. 

Bleas  the  girl,  she  skips  like  a  squirrel. 
f  Bowls  a  scull  after  her^  whic/t  has  the  da- 
sired  ejfect )  ilon’t  forget  to  meet  me  at 
nine — you  kn<  w  where. 

\an  ( unseen  by  the  audience ) _ The 

old  place  ? 

Gr^g.— Yes,  love,  under  the  green 
▼fw-tree,  \TesHmes  his  labour. 

(Enter  Bill  Quirk  in  his  jtrofcssional  fta- 
bilimmts. 

<^irAr.— Well,  Bob,  how  get  ye  on  ? 

Grig;?— Like  a  house  on  fire. 

Vatrjlr — Deep  enough,  I  should  think  ; 
but  you  know  best — no  business  of  mine. 

Bo  Miss  W'oghoni  and  vou  had  a  jaunt 
last  week  ? 

Gryg— Yea,  a  bit  of  a  cruise. 

Quirk.^  Axsd  what  thought  ye  of  l>an- 
kvleggan  ? 

(rrigf' — No  great  shakea.  TKe  yard’s 
•pacious,  and  the  parish  large  t  but,  good  3ok( 

Hfe,  the  folk  are  not  our  sort  o*  folk. 

Fifteen  and  a-emwn,  I  should  think. 

QairA*.— W'oii't  do,  Robin — won’t  do. 
my  good  fellow ;  I  tell  you  so  as  a  welU 
wishcr,  but  don’t  believe  me.  Step  down 
•ome  evening  to  my  clerk,  before  the 
thing  gets  wind,  and  ntake  him  an  oflTer. 

His  wife’s  relatives  have 
that  way  than  all  the  parish  besides. 

Hasn’t  Mr  Quirk  a  morael  ?  ’ 

QairF.— Not  I,  faith— no  more  than 
that  shovel.  But  drop  it,  drop  it,  for  the 
present. 

no  notion  o*  second¬ 
hand  dealers,  prioaptls  arc  more  to 
liking. 

QarrA— Fo.  ao. 


men ) _ This  way,  my  lads ;  lay  down 

somewhere  hereabouts. 

wilfully  af-  (which  aecordin^y  is  done. 

fllgj^ns _ His  Reverence,  I  should 

think,  will  soon  be  here ;  it’s  past  the  usual 
time. 

Quirk. — Mayhap  he  w  ill — just  depends 
upon  the  tune  he’s  in.  Reverence  apart, 
Mr  Wiggins,  he’s  but  a  so-and-so  parson. 

I  can’t  endure  the  drawling,  crawling, 
fastidious  book-worm.  He  has  no  more 
notion  of  business  than  a  goose. 

Clench. — Mr  Townleifs  a  young  man, 
AVilliam,  green  from  the  University,  full 
( Bell  tolls.)  of  book  knowledge  and  school  divinity. 

He  cannot  be  ex|)ected  to  go  through  the 
’ery  cleverly  as  his  w’orthy  pre^ 
but  he’ll  bk-oinc 
more  expert  as  he  grows  older. 

Quirk _ It’s  to  be  hoped  he  will,  for 

really  I’ve  no  patience  with  him.  The 
slow,  psalm-tune  manner  in  which  he 
snails  it  along  is  truly  provoking.  Nei¬ 
ther  sleet  nor  snow,  wind  nor  rain,  has 
the  least  effect  upon  his  jmk»  ;  and  then 
the  precise,  straight-forward  Act-of-Par- 
liamcnt  course  that  all  church  and  parish- 
oflBcers  ought  to  steer,  according  to  par¬ 
son  Townley’s  account,  is  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  The  man  has  a  soft  place  in 
his  head,  that’s  dear. 

Grig*g. — His  particularity,  to  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  has  been  many  a  bright 
pound  out  o’  master’s  pocket.  W'as  old 
Hassock  alx>ve  the  turf.  I'd  be  bound  to 
say,  he’d  dispose  o*  a  score  for  Townley’s 
dozen.  Bless  my  life,  ( looking  to  the 
dock., )  w'hat  in  all  the  world  keeps  him  ? 
ru  up  to  the  look-out^  and  have  a  see. 

[starts  off. 

QriirAr.— Well-i^ed  Robin,  d — d  good 
^  :e— strikingly  characteristic.  >  ‘ 

Dingle — Joking  aside,  gentlemen^ 
there’s  worse  fellows  than  parson  Town- 
ley  escape  the  cart's  tail. 

Quirk — True.  Jem  ;  but  here  lays  the 
mischief — there’s  no  such  thing  as  find¬ 
ing  them. 

Dingle.— .\  could  find  them,  Mr  Quirk, 
more  influence  (looking  signiftcantiy  in  his  fsoe^j  with¬ 
out  going  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey,  -n  - 
Wiggins. — Gentlemen,  genUemcn,  re« 
collect  where  ye  are— shape  the  converse 
to  the  occasion,  I  beseech  ye.  •  , 

CAreofi.— Light  language,  Mr  Wiggins, 
if  very  unsuitable  for  consecrated  ground ; 
ffly  particularly  so  when  a  fellow-creature,  at 
least  the  remains  of  one,  are  about  to 
consigned  thcrcUi.  “i’  vu. 
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Poh,  poh, — therc*«  no  harm 
nunc  io  thc.woiidy  to  make  a  fuss 
abouL 

Gryrg  (caUsfron  the  church-yard  vaU^ 
vficrcon  he  had  perched  himself). — Ware 
hawk, — here  comes  the  parson  without 
a  canonical  rag  on  his  back.  What’s  the 

now  ?  [Juuips  dovH. 

Quirk. — Here,  Boh,  lay  these  planks  a 
little  closer,  bring  the  dead-ro{)ea,  and  get 
every  thing  in  order  before  he  come*. 

Grigg  {^kicking  a  couple  of  deals  cs'iwr 
to  their  fellovs^  and  hauling  tvo  cords 
from  beneath  a  gravestone). — Let  me 
alone  for  that,  Mr  Quirk — all’s  rcady-i- 
aii’s  right. 

(Enter  Parson  Tovnley.) 

Clench  (making  his  obeisance  hat  in 
hand). — Your  most  obedient,  reverend 
Sir, 

To-jrnlcy — Good>day  t'ye,  Mr  Clench- 
friends  ail,  I  salute  you. 

Q/«ir/r.— The  young  folk,  1  hope,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  well  Master  John,  I  see,  be¬ 
gins  to  stir  about,  and  really  Miss  Town- 
ley  comes  on  charmingly,  considering. 

Towult-j. — Yes,  Mr  Quirk,  they  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  roe  begin  to  look  for- 
w'ard.  The  cfiasteniog  rod  bath  been 
mercifully  laid  on  indeed,  and  happy  am 
1  to  say,  not  without  administering  spiri¬ 
tual  beaedt,  praised.be  the  Giver  of  good 
for  every  blessing  !— Step  this  way,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  a  minute  or  two.  ( turns 
aside.) 

Quirk  (asidcj  following  the  parson). 
—W' hat’s  the  fellow  up  to,  think  ye? — 
don’t  half  like  him. 

Clench. — Tut— he’s  too  much  of  a 
greenhorn  to  cope  with  you  and  I. 

rozoafry.— How  comes  it,  Mr  Quirk, 
that  you’ve  brought  the  deceased  for  in¬ 
terment  so  very  hurriedly  ?  He  only  died 
yesterday  morning,  it  seems. 

Quirk— ~Vor  one  little  reason,  Mr 
Tow'nley,  that  may  be  snugly  stowed  a- 
way  in  a  picktooth  case.  The  body  be¬ 
came  so  very  ofleasive,  that  premature  in¬ 
terment,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

C/eiic4.— Kes’er  did  I  see  a  mote  un¬ 
sightly  corpse. 

7’omt/cy.— Report  says,  Mr  Quirk, 
that  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  using 
a  deleterioos  drug  for  sotne  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  dissolution.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  ? 

QasrA:.  — Yes,,  your  Reverence.  He 
chewed  opium  without  ceasing,  poor  old 
soul !  to  cure  the  heart-ache,  as  he  alleged. 
Gaffer  was  a  man  of  property  some  years 
ago.  and  might  have  liv^  at  bis  ease  in 
peace  and  comfort ;  but,  alas,  alas !  the 
cimple  man*s  the  beggar’s  brntber. 


Poor,  infatuated  being.  The 
pernicious  habit,  1  should  tbiuk,  greatly 
tended  to  shorten  his  days. 

Clench.— So  doubt  of  it— none  in  the 
world.  ^ 

Qair A'.— And  yet  old  Giles  w'as  aw’arc 
of  its  evil  tendency.  Often  have  1  cau¬ 
tioned,  expostulate,  nay  threatened,  but 
it  was  all  whistling  to  the  wind. 

Tava/ey.— Then,  Gentlemen,  according 
to  your  own  showing,  it  is  meet  and  pro¬ 
per  the  Coroner  should  be  apprised  of 
what  has  happened  without  delay.  Ru¬ 
mour  shall  never  say  of  roe  that  I  con¬ 
nived  at  laying  a  fciiow.creature  in  the 
grave,  under  circumstaxKCS  so  very  sus¬ 
picious,  without  ii^uiry. 

Sus|)icious  circumstances,  Mr 
Townley  ! — I  don’t  understand  ye.  I’ve 
lived  in  this  parish  with  credit  these  lift/ 
years  bygone.  Slander  could  never  say 
black's  my  eye — my  character  is  above 
suspicion,  and  thercifore  spurns  it.  Why 
then  do  ye  insinuate  that  I  would  connive 
at  unfair  play?  Your  worthy  predecessor, 
rest  his  soul  !  never  scrupled  to  do  bis 
duty  when  he  saw  me  on  the  ground  ; 
and  as  for  Coroners’  inquests,  the  parish 
is  sufficiently  burthened  already,  let  me 
tell  ye,  writhout  being  put  to  unnecessary 
expence.  My  good  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  tb^  nothing  improper  is  going 
on  here,  and  1  pledge  it. 

Towhky.— It  is  to  be  hoped,  .Mr  Clench, 
that  neither  you  nor  1  have  our  good 
names  to  seek  at  this  lime  of  the  day  ; 
and  if  in  our  possession,  let  us  carefully 
treasure  tliem  up,  because  they  are  more 
valuable  than  great  riclies. .  But  that  is 
foreigii  to  our  present  purpose.  The  law 
expressly  says,  that  when  a  man  dies  by 
his  own  act,  violence,  or  casual  harm,  the 
proper  officer  is  to  be  summoned,  a  jury 
impanneled,  and  every  matter  relative  to 
bis  untimely  end  thoroughly  sifted.  It  is 
my  w’ish  to  have  this  poor  man’s  case 
looked  into,  and  decency  bids  me  proceed. 
There  are  many  unpleasant  stories  abrtMuL 
•  -  Clench*— Wbnt  stories.  Sir  ?  1  know  of 
none  that  can  maim  the  character  of 
either  me  or  mine.  Really,  Mr  Townley, 
you  are  too  fastidious— indeed,  my  good 
Sir,  you  are — every  body  says  so.  What 
motive  could  possibly  induce  me  to  act 
improperly  on  this  or  any  other  occasion  ? 
My  gc^  fame  is  in  the  scale — my  reputa¬ 
tion  intbe  bahu>ce->the  fair  reputation  that 
procured  me  the  secretaryships  of  three 
Bible  Associations^  nine  ^'iolr  Cbtbs,  and 
five  Benevolent  Institutions  for  relieving 
poor  old  women  at  thdr  own  homes. 

Townley.— 0(  these  cluba,  Mr  Quirk,  I 
have  my  own  private  opinion— but  let  k 
pass.  The  short  and  long  of  the  inallcr 
is  this,  I  neither  can.  nor  will  taUr  the 
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deceased  until  such  lime  as  a  Coroner  s 
jury  deliver  their  verdict. 

giiifA.— Well,  what  stands  next  on 
the  rcfi>rniation  list  ?  I  suppose  our  an¬ 
cient  |>arifchioners,  men  and  matrons, 
will  be  called  upon  to  exchange  their  old 
Mvis  for  Scripture  sayings;  our  lads  and 
their  ballads  and  roundelays  for 
spiritual  songs  ;  and  our  dogs  taught  to 
bark  reverently  on  the  Sabl»alh-day.  Aye, 
aye,  Mr  Townley,  new  brooms  sweep 
clean,  sayeih  the  proverb. 

TovnUy _ Sir,  so  long  as  it  plcasclh 

Trovidcnce  to  continue  me  in  this  parish 
and  in  this  world,  the  servant  of  Him  who 
went  alrout  doing  good,  so  long  will  1 
continue,  by  prt'cept,  by  example,  and  by 
inHuence,  to  cherish  virtuous  feeling,  and 
check  immorality.  My  predecessor  la- 
bouri'd  many  years  amongst  you.  He 
is  gone  to  his  account,  and  it  {lains  me 
to  say,  his  endeavours  have  not  h^en  blest. 
The  glaring  laxity  of  morals  and  of  inen- 
iVCTs  Uiroughout  the  jiarish  fully  warrant 
me  in  so  saying,  l^wdness  stalks  in 
hroad  day-light,  and  decency  is  ashamed 
to  be  Been,  lienee  it  is,  that  the  rites  of 
our  holy  religion  are  mocked,  her  becom¬ 
ing  ceritiionies  held  as  naught,  and  her 
wholesome  doctrines  rendered  unpalata¬ 
ble  ; — hcncc  it  is  that  our  little  parochial 
oflficcB,  inrredihlc  though  it  may  seem, 
are  sold  for  money — our  poor-raies  mis¬ 
applied— >our  poor  stinted  in  food  and 
raiment and  hence  conies  it  that,  when 
we  in({uire  of  the  grey-haired  man  our 
way  to  the  next  village,  he  bids  us  go, 
of  the  child,  folkiit  your  nose. 
These  evils.  Sir,  will  1  do  my  best  to 
cure  ;  and  there  are  yet  mt'ii— not  such 
men  as  you — to  be  met  with  in  our  ham¬ 
lets,  who  will  joy’fally  lend  me  a  helping 
hand.  ( turns mxcay  from  llteiwo  worthies.) 
ilad  you  any  knowledge,  Mr  Wiggins, 
of  the  deceased  f— Was  he  a  {larishioncr  ? 

Not  that  I  know  of,  ytmr 
Hcvcrc.ice;  i  merely  knew  him  as  travel¬ 
ling  dealer. 

He  was  a  Derbyshire  man, 
Sir ;  w  hat  the  parkmen-folk  call  a  twelve, 
sume  \eddy  ;  and  well  they  might,  for  a 
joUier  pack  than  Garter  Grabble's  never  was 
slung,  and  a  riper  ye  woudn't  have  seen  on 
summer  day— watches,  jewellery',  silks. 

rownfey.— .What  became  of  his  pro- 
|ierty  ? 

Dingie— 1  dare  say,  Mr  Edward 
Clench,  there  where  he  stands,  can  tell  ye 
all  about  h,  Sir.  Gaffer  died  in  his  two- 
pair  hack  bed-roora. 

CIcmA.— Poor  man,  be  brought  nothing 
•f  that  sort  into  my  house  t  rags,  disease, 
and  a  broken  heart ,  was  his  sUL 

rnwalry.— That  mav  happen  to  be 
inquired  Jmo  wbco  rclativea  come 


puipinan  ;  a  Parochial  Fatce*  []Jan. 

forward.  Meanwhile,  remove  the  body. 

Jiicr-carricr. — To  theworkhouse,  your 
Reverence? 

Towulaj _ Certainly.  (  They  proceed 

to  lay  Gaffer  on  the  Her;  hut  a  couple  of 
feeble  moans  from  the  intenor  of  his  shell 
induce  them  to  lay  him  down  rather  more 
nimbly  than  they  lifted  him  up.) 

Quirk _ Whut  d’ye  bogle  at,  fools  ? 

fie  won’t  bite  ye.  The  man’s  as  dead  as 
King  Harry  the  VIII — (^Deep groans  sue* 
ceed  their  u  cakly  progenitors. ) 

Dingle. — Alive,  b’  the  Lord  !  Hand 
me  the  mattix’k — d’ye  you  hear,  Bob  ? 

(  Proceeds  to  u’reuch  the  lid  off  Gtffer^s 
sIuU —  Groaning  cent i r. u es. ) 

Tosuley. — Gently,  young  man — gent¬ 
ly— don’t  be  rash. 

Clench  ( What  the  devil’s  to 
b?  done  ? 

Quirk. — Bolt,  for  Christ’s  sake,  bolt— 
not  a  moment  to  spare. 

Clench — Here  goes  ( walks  axoay). 

Tvwnley — Don’t  leave  the  ground, 
Sir — look  to  these  men,  my  good  folk— 
(addressing  the  bier-carriers^  who  take 
the  necessary  mcasnres  to  prevent  Ned 
and  Bill  from  devompiug. )  , 

Wiggins  (Jayinp  his  Itund  onG  ffer's 
The  heart  beats  freely. 
7'osp/i/cf/— Hands  ort’,  Mr  Wiggins. 
Leave  him  to  himself.  Let  Nature  hard 
her  own  way  a  little  while :  {they  all  four^ 
that  is  to  say^  Parson  Townley^  *Dan 
Wiggins^  Jem  Dingle^  and  Hob  Griggs 
step  two  paces  hack  from  the  coffin^  and 
stand  stock  still.) 

Bi'r^rricr, — D’ye  think  he’ll  speak, 
Gillvert  ? 

Gif^crf.— If  he  do,  Jonathan,  I’s  off, 
it’s  zo  V riteful  to  hear  a  dead  man.  < 
Wiggins — Hush  you  there, — not  a 
w'ord. 

Gaffer  Grabble  (after  a  solemn  silence 
of  one  minute  and  a  half). — Shadow'  o* 
death — land  o’  spirits — evil  ones— och, 
och,  och,  (opens  his  eyes.)  Where  am  - 1 
now  ?_sky  and  sun — living  men— bless* 
ed  day-light — all  a  dream— O  aye,  yoa 
yes,— thankful,  thankful  am  I.  '  Deary 
me,  what’s  the  meaning  ?—(irorArr  hrs 
arms  from  beneath  the  shroud,  and  gropes 
about.)  So — So — Sophy.  Mr— Mr— 

Clench.  Ed — Edward,  bless  my  life, 

where— where’s  the  wallet,  the  silk  wal- 
let  ?  (feels  under  his  head.)  Sov— Sov— 
Sovereign  bag,  bill-book— all  gone.  Lord 
help  the  helpless !  ^  ) 

y  uvfiiey.— O  my  God  1  w  hat  a  acene ! 
Miserable  man,  his  heart  cleaveth  to  the 
mouldy  hoard,  his  soul  to  the  minted 
heap,  notwithstanding  the  peril  he  is  itu ' 
Li;t  him  up,  my  friends.  (  Wiggms^  Dm* 
gl^  and  Grigg,  disengage  old  Gsfftar  from 
his  shell,  and  support  him  ia  their  arsw*) 
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Tovnlrj. — Spare  me  your  cloak,  Mr  rij^ht — must  be  so — every  individual 

Wigifins,  to  throw  about  hitiif  {divests  thing — {stares  wUdly  about  4i/n)— .Mercy 

Dan  of  his  maatte.)  on  us,  where’s  my  puck^  Sophy,  Ned, 

Dlnffle — Take  mine  too,  Sir.  Bill,  young  Ned — O  ye  Jews,  ye  uncir- 

Gnjfir  {upheld  as  aforesaid.) — Paun-  cumcised  Jews,  {breaks  array  from  his 

chylaw  church — {lovkini!  steadfastly  at  supporters^  laxvliug  out^  hobbery  !  Rohm 
the  door  thereof) — Paunchy  law  steeple, —  bety  !  Robbery!  put  sued  by  the  'whole 

Paunchylaw  in  England! — surely  I’m  Dramatis  Persutioe.) 

Thus  have  I  fairly  transcribed  Mr  Sackbut's  After-piece  in  so  far  as  the 
two  first  Acts  are  concerned,  the  third  being  in  want  of  a  little  hammering, 
is  necessarily  detained. 

A  RETittED  Author. 

Qualify  Square,  London 


^  Ciioral 

Translated  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides^ 


Argument. 

Euripides,  in  a  charming  episode,  con^atulates  the  Athenians  upon 
their  divine  origin,  and  the  excellence  of  their  climate.  Attica,  the  land  of 
the  brave,  is  characterized  by  the  poet  as  the  nurse  of  Freedom,  and  pa¬ 
troness  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  birth-place  of  the  Muses,  the 
retreat  of  Venus,  and  the  land  in  which  were  cherished  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  human  soul.  Thence  the  poet  infers  the  impossibility  of  an  asylum 
for  Meilca  in  the  metropolis  of  such  a  sacred  and  delightful  country,  if  her 
desire  of  revenging  Jason's  perfidy  should  instigate  her  to  murder  her  own 
children.  The  poet  endeavours  to  divert  Medea  from  her  horrid  purpose, 
by  making  an  appeal  to  her  maternal  affection,  calculated  to  move  l^th  her 
pity  and  her  terror. 

Chorus.~mStrophc.  Panting  in  the  sultry  beam, 

Atuevians  !  renown’d  in  the  annals  of  Venus  sought  the  cooling  stream, 
glory.  In  beauty  lavishing  her  powers 

Indulging  in  sweets  of  a  genial  clime  ;  On  beds  of  ever-blooming  fiow’rs. 

And  heroes  illustrious  in  primitive  story.  Breath’d  through  these  regions  of  per- 
Descended  of  gods  in  the  earliest  of  time :  fume. 

How  fruitful  thy  soil,  how'  romantic  thy  Where  laurels  and  sweet  myrtles  bloom  ; 

mountains  !  Before  her  breathing  vernal  zephyrs  fly. 

Of  freedom  and  science  thy  laurels  e’er  Soft  breezes  float  along  the  lucid  sky. 

bloom ;  Twining  wreaths  of  sweetest  roses. 

How  sacred  thy  streams  and  |)erennial  In  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair, 
fountains.  With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

And  groves  which  exhale  a  delicious  per-  Waving  through  the  ambient  air ; 

fume  !  Before  her  face,  in  beauty  smil’d. 

Through  regions  of  beauty,  and'flow’rs  Cupid,  fair  and  lovely  child,  > 
ever  ambling.  To  teach  the  sages  of  the  land 

Inhaling  the  balm  of  the  purest  of  skies  ;  To  feel  us  .well  as  understand. 

In  pleasure  and  mirth  o’er  the  green  hil-  To  render  beauty  in  the  fair 
lucks  gamb’ling,  Serenely  sweet  as  vernal  air. 

In  Greece  where  the  brightest  of  pro-  To  every  virtue  grace  import, 

spects  arise.  And  sovereign  comfort  to  the  bleeding 

Wltere  muses,  chaste  Pierian  Nine,  heart. 


Strophe. 

Shall  Athens,  wash’d  by  sacred  streams, 
Which  far  reflect  their  golden  gleams. 

Or  realm  of  (Hends,  with  open  arms, 
Receive  you  from  a  fort^  strand  * 

Into  the  bosom  of  yoar  native  land-*'  •v 
A  wandering  axil#  doom’d  to*  reaiBf.-^^ 
StU)  cheristaing  the  thoaghts  af  liame,  up 


Antiatrophe. 

Where  crystal,  streamlets  of  Cephisna 
glide. 

And,  murmuring  soRly,  poor  a  gokkn 
•  tide.  •  » 


4^  Sketches  j 

By  day,  afWshtcd  with  alarms. 

By  nijht,  with  horrid  dreams  ? 

Alons  with  many  others  weeping. 

View  thy  sons,  in  life  s  fair  bloom, 
Sur\ev  their  wounds,  behold  them  sleep¬ 
ing 

Sound  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 

By  all  .the  g«HlR,  we  thee  implore. 

To  think  of  horrid  deeds  no  more  ; 

Nor  thirsting  for  thy  children’s  blood. 
Imbue  thy  fingers  in  the  purple  flood. 

'  Aniistrophr. 

I  low  shall  you  seize  the  smiling  creatures. 
While  round  your  knees  they  fondly 
cling. 

Or  mar  those  sweet  and  lovely  features, 
Fresh  blooming  like  the  flow’rs  in 
R|>ring  ? 

Or  how  to  them  so  cruel-hearted 
As  rob  them  of  their  vernal  joys  ? 


om  Suture. 

Has  all  maternal  love  departed 
For  thy  pleasing,  lovely  boys  ? 

Or  look  upon  them  flush’d  with  beauty, 
III  iniiocence,  without  disguise. 

Alive  to  every  filial  duty. 

Affection  beaming  in  their  eyes — 
To-day,  fair  flow’rs,  in  loveliest  bU)om, 
But  cold  and  lifeless  on  the  mocroa’,  ^ 
Slumbering  in  the  silent  tomb, 

Without  the  pangs  of  deepest  sorrow 
Settling  in  perpetual  gloom  ? 

Thy  little  suppliants  loudly  screaming. 
Fearful  of  impending  woe. 

And  floods  of  tears  profusely  streaming 
To  avert  the  fatal  blow, 

Will  drow  n  thy  bleeding  heart  in  anguish. 
While  thirsting  for  thy  children’s  blood— 
Will  force  thy  frantic  thoughts  to  lan¬ 
guish. 

And  turn,  w  ith  horror,  from  the  purple 
flood.  G.  S. 


SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
good  your  welcome  letter  did  me ; 
nor  do  1  wish  that  ever  you  should. 
None  but  a  person  separated  from  all 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
hold  dear,  and  doomed  to  reside  a- 
mong  those  with  whom  he  finds  it 
im]K)8sible  to  associate,  can  ever 
comprehend  the  tenth  part  of  the 
rapture  with  which  I  again  and  a- 
gain  surveyed  your  letter,  examining 
every  well-known  character,  and 
forming  an  opinion  concerning  your 
health,  from  their  regularity,  before 
1  broke  the  seal. 

It  fx  a  happiness,  an  exquisite  hap¬ 
piness,  to  receive  such  a  letter  ;  but'it 
is  a  dearly-purchased  one.  Many  an 
hour,  and  many  a  day  of  longing 
expectation,  and  friendless  loneliness, 
must  have  been  endured  before  such 
a  pleasure  can  be  gained  ;  and,  after 
all,  what  is  it  but  an  unsatisfactorv, 
fleeting  pleasure.^  I  do  feel  delight 
of  the  deepest  and  purest  nature  while 
engaged  in  reading  what  1  know  to 
be  the  transcript  of  your  mind  ;  but 
when  I  have  flnished  the  perusal,  I 
sigh  in  vain  for  the  warmly  affection¬ 
ate  voice,  the  kindly  smile,  and 
the  eye's  tender  glance.  These  1 
may  picture  in  my  imagination,  but 
when  shall  I  i^ain  behold  them  in 
the  living  reality?  The  first  feelings 
excited  by  receiving  your  letter  are 
those  of  gladness ;  but  they  subside 
into  others  of  a  more  pensive  and 


melancholy  character.  I  find  I  have 
insensibly  fallen  into  the  very  subject 
which  1  promised  to  treat  of  in  this 
letter ;  therefore  1  shall  just  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  if  what  1  have  wmitten  had 
been  written  merely  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how¬ 
ever,  to  mention  a  few  circumstan¬ 
ces,  which,  though  they  may  have 
escaped  your  notice,  as  they  passed 
when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  have  yet 
had  very  considerable  influence  in 
giving  a  bias  to  my  mind,  and  all  my 
habits  of  thought. 

My  father’s  house,  as  you  know, 
is  considerably  distant  from  any 
neighbours  ;  and  the  nearest  consist 
of  families,  who  either  have  never 
had  children,  or  in  whom  they  are 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Hence, 
during  our  childhood,  till  we  went 
to  school,  we  never  had  any;  compa¬ 
nions.  The  distance  from  school  was 
too  great  for  us  to  be  sent  there  till 
we  were  more  than  mere  children, 
and  had  already  acquired  something 
of  a  fixed  mental  character,  as  well 
as  bodily  strength  ;  and  remote  as 
we  were  from  the  influence  of  exam¬ 
ple,  each  of  us  assumed  that  parti¬ 
cular  habit  of  temper  which  was  in¬ 
dividually  the  most  natural.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  there  roust  be  a 
natural  difference  between  the  mind 
of  one  person,  even  the  'moat  cloiely 
r^t^y  and  that  of  another,  other-, 
wise  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
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Sk'ctchcjt  from 


count  for  the  <HfftTcnce  of  disposition 
and  ])ursuits  between  my  elder  bro¬ 
ther  and  myself.  Our  younger  years 
were  passed  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar,  but  we  never  thought  oracl¬ 
ed  alike.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
us  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if 
1  mention  one  or  two  circumstauccs, 
which  either  gave  a  bias  to  my  mind, 
or  discovered  and  drew  into  action 
its  natural  inclination.  My  mother, 
a  woman  whose  natural  powers  of 
mind  and  cultivation  far  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  w’omen  in  her  sta¬ 
tion,  took  the  charge  of  our  early  edu¬ 
cation,  and  exerted  herself  so  well, 
that  1  had  read  through  the  Bible 
in  a  very  tolerable  manner  before  I 
ever  saw  a  school.  During  the  time 
when  she  was  instructing  me  in  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  it  was  long  to 
me  a  very  irksome  concern.  A  lady 
who  took  an  interest  in  me  having 
made  me  a  present  of  a  little  book,  I 
thought  myself  compelled  in  honour 
to  learn  htr  book  well,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  prepared  myself  unconsciously 
for  the  reading  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Still,  how’ever,  my  lesson  was 
to  me  very  disagreeable ;  1  was  much 
more  inclined  to  wander,  though 
alone,  among  the  woods,  delight^ 
with  the  swaying  of  the  branches 
when  the  wind  was  high ;  or  to  lay 
in  some  “  bieldy'*  place,  and  gaze 
upon  the  clouds  drifting  across  the 
sky.  After  such  rambles,  I  used  to 
tell  my  mother  the  most  wonderful 
and  incredible  stories  of  what  1  had 
fancied  in  my  unconscious  reveries  ; 
and  when  she  checked  me,  my  sim¬ 
ple  answer  was — “  but,  mother,  Tm 
sure  1  thought  1  saw  them  ;  may  be 
I  was  dreaming,  though/’  After 
having  toiled  unwillingly  through 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  1  commenced  reading  the  book 
of  the  Revelations.  The  wonders 
contained  in  it  arrested  my  attention, 
and  fixed  me  in  astonishment.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  that  I  could 
not  comprehend  what  1  yet  believe 
no  man  can  :  1  sought  for  no  mean¬ 
ing  but  what  the  literal  signification 
of  the  words  imported,  and  1  read 
^em  again  and  again  with  increas¬ 
ing  pleasure.  When  ray  mother 
bad  me  read  her  a  lesson,  1  used  to 
request  permission  to  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Revelations,  when  1  nad 
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finished  my  other  task  :  to  this,  you 
may  be  sure,  she  was  by  no  means 
averse,  as  it  had  the  effect,  both  of 
causing  me  read  with  spirit,  and  read 
a  double  quantity.  From  that  time 
forward,  reading  constituted,  as  it 
still  docs,  my  chief  source  of  gratifi¬ 
cation.  Shortly  after  this,  1  began 
to  read  every  book  which  1  could  get 
hold  of:  but  my  chief  favourites 
were  “  the  History  of  Wallace,”  mo¬ 
dernised  from  Blind  Harry,  by  Ha¬ 
milton,  and  ‘‘  Gordon’s  Bruce.” 
Often  when  my  brother  and  sisters 
were  at  play,  have  I  been  engaged 
reading  and  weeping  over  the  ill- 
merited  misfortunes  of  Wallace,  till, 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  I  w'ould  rush 
among  tlie  nettles  and  thistles,  and 
mow  them  down,  as  if  destroying 
the  “  false  Southrons.” 

This  taste  for  reading,  like  all 
other  tastes,  grew  upon  me  by  indul¬ 
gence,  till  I  laid  every  one,  with 
whom  I  could  make  so  free,  under 
contribution  for  books ;  and  though 
poetry,  war,  and  romance,  were  what 
gave  me  most  delight,  yet  1  found 
means  to  peruse  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  Scotland,  Rollin’s  Ancient 
History,  Guthrie’s  Geography,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  other  va¬ 
luable  and  instructive  works,  and 
with  no  little  attention.  Thus  1  ear¬ 
ly  began  to  have  pursuits  which 
tended  to  withdraw  me  from  the 
sports  of  my  compeers.  So  attached 
to  reading  did  1  become,  that  1  often 
stole  away  from  amongst  ray  play¬ 
fellows,  to  continue  the  pursuit  of 
some  hook  which  had  engaged  my 
attention.  By  this  means,  even  be¬ 
fore  I  had  left  school,  1  was  tolerably 
intimate  with  nearly  all  the  best  au¬ 
thors  in  the  language,  whether  in 
poetry,  history,  or  romance.  The 
consequence  was,  that  I  learned  to 
think  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
those  who  were  in  other  respects  my 
equals,  and  amongst  whom  I  was 
compelled  to  be,  or  seek  for  more 
congenial  companions  in  my  books. 
While  I  continued  at  school,  a  boy 
among  boys,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  concern  in  what  manner  1  em¬ 
ployed  my  play-hours,  nor  were  the 
taunts  of  my  companions  either  very 
frequent  or  very  galling.  I  was 
never  at  any  loss  in  repelling  in* 
suits ;  and  that  boy  must  have  been 
very  confident  in  nis  superiority  of 
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strength,  who  wouUl  have  wantonly 
v’cntureil  to  provoke  niy  resentment. 
The  same  romantic  feelings  which 
caused  me  in  private  act  the  aven¬ 
ging  or  liberating  hero,  caused  me 
despise  the  idea  of  yielding  to  one 
who  was  not  exceedingly  an  over¬ 
match  for  me.  My  personal  contests, 
however,  were  desperate,  rather  than 
frequent;  for  though  1  did  not  shun, 

I  by  no  means  sought  quarrels. 

t'lich  is  a  slight  outline  of  my  past 
days,  from  boyhood  till  now,  when 
1  4ind  myself  obliged  to  hear  my 
part  of  the  active  duties  of  life  :  and 
though  I  can  make  no  pretensions  to 
learning,  yet  1  have  acquired  a  taste, 
and  a  desire  for  it,  which  in  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  tome 
a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure. 
AVliat  may  be  its  ultimate  conse¬ 
quence  I  cannot  foresee  ;  but  1  now 
proceed  to  mention  a  few'  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  at  present  attending  it. 

My  reading  has  been  so  diversified, 
that  there  are  few  things  can  occur 
which  I  have  not  seen  treated  of  by 
some  able  writer.  I  have  thus,  by  the 
help  of  a  tolerable  memory,  got. a 
number  of  opinions  much  superior 
to  what  1  could  otherwise  have  had, 
and  greatly  different  from  what  iny 
companions  have  any  notion  of.  This 
makes  them  appear  to  me  a  parcel  of 
uncultivated  and  thick-headed  crea¬ 
tures,  at  whose  foolish  notions,  or 
still  more  foolish  ignorance,  1  cannot 
but  laugh :  but  when  1  attempt  to 
give  them  some  truer  ideas,  1  am 
hooted  as  a  crack-brained  fool,  half- 
turned  in  the  head  by  reading ;  or 
pe‘rhaps  hated  for  my  impudence,  as 
they  esteem  it,  in  daring  to  set  my 
opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of 
men  who  might  well  be  any  of  them 
my  father.  In  spite  of  the  contempt 
which  1  feel  for  their  ignorant  and 
obstinate  prejudices,  it  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  know  myself  the  object 
of  dislike  or  of  ridicule.  All  my  high- 
raised  ideas  of  virtue,  lionour,  and 
generosity,  are  in  like  manner  treated 
as  crazy  reveries ;  1  must  cither  con¬ 
ceal  them,  or,  by  mentioning  them, 
feel  myself  become  an  object  of  de- 
riaon.  M’hen  I  gaze  around  me,  and 
behold  all  Nature  smiling  with  the 
expanding  beauties  of  spring  and 
summer,  or  enriched  with  the  boun- 
tiful  productions  of  autumn,  my  heart 
glows  with  a  warmth  and  gratitude 
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which  longs  for  utterance ;  but  it  longs 
in  vain.  'I'hese  things  are  beheld  by 
almost  all  with  careless  unconcern, 
scarcely  noticed,  or  noticed  only  with 
that  gratification  which  results  from 
the  prospect  of  indulgence  to  selfish 
fiijoymcnt.  I  can  find  no  one  with 
wlioin  to  taste  the  sweetest  of  all 
delights,  the  reciprocal  communion 
of  the  heart.  If  1  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  iny  feelings,  I  am  answ'ered 
by  a  scornful  sneer,  and  some  silly 
remark  about  books  and  their  au¬ 
thors,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  waste  their  time  in  writing  a 
deal  of  idle  nonsense  about  matters 
of  whicli,  after  all  their  pretence, 
they  knew  nothing.  They  have 
learned  by  experience  that  spring 
will  bud,  summer  blossom,  and  au¬ 
tumn  produce,  if  the  season  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  and  that  is  all  they  know, 
or  seek  to  know,  regarding  all  other 
thoughts  about  the  matter  as  quite 
idle,  and  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I 
am  obliged,  therefore,  either  to  wage 
a  continual  w’arfare  with  those  a- 
mongst  whom  1  am  placed,  or  to 
amuse  myself  as  I  best  can  with  my 
own  thoughts  and  fancies.'  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  1  find  myself  as  little  able 
to  bring  my  mind  to  relish  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  acting,  as 
they  are  to  mine.  The  common 
people  do  not  suit  me  for  compa¬ 
nions,  far  less  for  friends  ;  and  those 
of  cultivated  minds  are  in  a  rank  too 
high  for  me  to  aspire  to  their  notice, 
or  for  them  to  condescend  to  pay  any 
attention  to  me.  Am  I  then  doomed 
to  be  a  lonely,  companionless  being  ? 
1  believe  1  am  ;  and  if  the  definition 
which  philosophers  give  of  man  be 
correct,  viz.  a  social,  gregarious 
animal,  then  am  I  excluded  from 
amongst  my  own  species.  The  world 
around  me  is  beautiful,  and  fills  my 
bosom  with  gladness  when  I  behold 
its  beauties  ;  but  they  are  not  for  me. 
They  are  neither  mine  by  the  laws 
of  property,  nor  even  by  that  law 
which  gives  all  creatures,  after  their 
kind,  a  right  to  subsistence.  1  can¬ 
not  claim  kindred  w  ith  the  great  fa¬ 
mily  of  man,  for  none  of  its  grades 
will  receive  me.  I  gaze  with  feelings 
of  aw’e  and  wonder,  mingled  with 
delight,  upon  the  sublime  expanse  of 
h^ven ;  but  when  my  soul  is  filled 
with  transport  and  admiration  by  the 
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majestic  grandeur  of  the  scene,  I  feel 
iny  enthusiasm  checked  by  the  want 
of  some  one  of  kindred  nature  to 
wliom  1  might  communicate  my  sen¬ 
timents  and  feelings,  and  whose 
sympathy  might  even  increase  their 
purity  and  elevation.  AV'ith  those  of 
my  own  station,  in  all  their  coarse¬ 
ness  and  stupidity,  1  cannot,  will  not 
associate,  and  with  those  above  me 
1  may  net.  With  the  former  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  better  bring  myself  to 
at  least  a  temporary  agreement,  than 
with  the  latter.  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  manners  of  the  one,  but  my  soul 
revolts  when  I  see  the  overweening 
haughtiness  of  the  other.  Yet  I  can 
better  endure  their  stately  and  pride¬ 
ful  distance  than  their  insulting  con¬ 
descension.  If  they  choose  to  stalk 
past  me  with  lofty  pride,  there  is 
something  within  my  breast  which 
tells  me  that  I  can  be  as  proud  as 
they :  when  they  seem  to  think  that 
I  must  feel  myself  greatly  honoured 
by  their  very  gracious  notice,  my 
cheek  burns  with  indignation.  M'hat 
right  have  they  to  assume  such  airs 
of  superiority  }  Is  it  because  Fortune 
has  given  them  that  wealth  which 
she  has  denied  to  me  Let  them 
show,  by  their  superior  merits,  that 
her  kindness  has  been  j  ustly  bestowed. 
Is  it  in  their  noble  blood  Let  them 
prove  its  nobility  by  their  illustrious 
actions,  rather  than  empty  haughti¬ 
ness  ;  and  yet  in  this  respect  J  too 
might  boast  an  equal,  if  not  a  supe¬ 
rior  extraction  to  many  of  them.  I 
am  content  to  endure  my  inferiority 
of  station,  since  fate  and  misfortune 
have  so  willed  ;  but  why  should  it 
be  thrust  upon  my  observation,  by 
their  show  of  letting  themselves  down 
to  a  level  with  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  that  were  a  mighty  matter  ? 
Fretted  by  these  disagreeable  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  my  situation  and  habits  of 
thought,  I  have  no  resource  but  in 
venting  my  feelings  in  my  letters  to 
you,  and  indulging  in  lonely  wan-: 
derings  by  the  side  of  my  little  fa¬ 
vourite  stream,  when  the  shades  of 
evening  cover  the  sky  with  a  conge¬ 
nial  melancholy  hue.  At  such  times 
I  often  feel  inclined  almost  to  blame 
the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
though  1  am  well  assured  that  my 
doing  so  is  highly  culpable.  Why 
was  my  youth  spent  in  acquiring 
tastes  which  can  now  be  no  longer 


gratified  ?  And  to  what  has  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  mind,  resulting  from  the 
perusal  of  refined  works,  tended,  but 
to  make  me  more  susceptible  of  un¬ 
happiness.^  Alas  !  I  am  like  a  but¬ 
terfly,  which  some  untimely  smiles  of 
spring  have  caused  to  cast  aside  its 
protecting  crust,  and  left  exposed  to 
all  the  chilling  storms  which  may  as¬ 
sail  it ;  clad,  it  may  be,  more  elegant¬ 
ly,  but  certainly  much  less  securely 
defended.  I  see  before  me  what  I 
might  have  enjoyed, — 1  feel  how  ex¬ 
quisitely  J  could  have  enjoyed, — but 
1  know  that  such  enjoyments  are  be¬ 
yond  my  attainment.  Had  1  never 
known  to  extend  my  wishes  and  my 
conceptions  beyond  my  humble  sta¬ 
tion,  1  might  have  passed  my  life  in 
the  same  dull,  contented  thoughtless¬ 
ness  with  my  equals  ;  neither  know¬ 
ing,  nor  seeking  any  thing  farther, 
than  how  to  procure  a  bare  subsist¬ 
ence  for  the  day  that  was  passing 
over  me,  and  desiring  no  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  mental  cultivation  than  my 
neighbours.  Scarce  can  I  refrain  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Oh,  happy  state  of  con¬ 
tented  ignorance !  would  that  such 
were  mine  !’*  Yet,  when  1  think 
upon  the  narrow  and  contracted  scale 
of  their  understandings, — the  gross¬ 
ness  of  their  pleasures  and  pursuits, 
— and  the  barrenness  and  dulness  of 
their  ideas,  together  with  their  want 
of  relish  for-  the  many  beauties  of 
Nature,  1  cannot  consent,  were  it 
possible,  to  sink  into  such  an  abject 
littleness  of  mind.  1  have  not  a 
doubt  that  they  enjoy  more  content 
than  I  ever  shall,  though  1  might 
have  shared  it,  had  not  my  youthful 
habits  raised  my  mind  a  little  above 
its  sphere  of  attraction.  I  could  wish 
my  fate  had  been  different,  yet  were 
my  life  to  be  begun  anew,  I  would 
desire  to  cultivate  my  mind  as  far  as 
possible.  Is  it  not  hard,  that  though 
my  youth  has  not  been  spent  in  vi¬ 
cious  pursuits,  it  should  have  left  a 
sting  behind  it  which  will  embitter 
all  the  remainder  of  my  existence  ? 

I  can  easily  conceive  what  would 
have  greatly  contributed  to  my  hap¬ 
piness,  even  under  roy  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  with  one  exception.  Had 
ou  been  near  me,  that  1  might  have 
ad  an  opportunity  of  soothing  my 
fretted  heart  with  the  pleasures  of 
your  conversation, — or  if  a  young  man 
with  a  disposition  such  as  yours  had 
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I)cen  my  companion,  then  could  I 
have  mocked  at  much  that  now  tor¬ 
tures  me;  and,  top;ether  with  my 
friend,  I  could  have  laughed  alike  at 
the  rmteness  of  the  rabble,  or  the 
pride  of  the  w’ealthy.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I  attempt  to  reason  away  my 
vexations.  hen  I  ask  myself,  if  1 
have  not  acquired  more  enlarged  ca¬ 
pacities  of  enjoyment,  by  enlarging 
my  knowledge  and  refining  my  taste, 

1  am  ready,  perfectly  ready,  to  grant 
that  I  have  ;  but  though  my  capaci¬ 
ties  of  enjoyment  be  enlarged,  my 
op|K)rtunities  are  not  ;  and  1  am  thus 
only  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  own  privations, — shown  clearly 
pleasures  the  most  exquisite,  which 
are  placetl  just  beyond  my  reach, — 
made  ])ractically  acquainted  with  the 
punishment  of  Tantalus.  Docs  it 
not  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  to  give  him,  through  the  grated 
windows  of  his  gloomy  dungeon,  a 
glimmering  view  of  Nature's  free  and 
luxuriant  beauties — awakening  in  his 
soul  a  panting,  languishing  desire  for 
pleasures  which  he  knows  he  is  doom¬ 
ed  never  to  enjoy  ?  To  cultivate  his 
mental  powers  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  imperative  duties  of  every 
man  ;  but  sad  experience  compels  me 
to  declare,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infal¬ 
lible  guide  in  the  search  of  happiness. 
1  am  strongly  inclined  to  charge  those 
writers  who  have  painted  the  charms 
of  learning  and  cultivation  in  such 
glowing  colours,  with  a  wilful  mis¬ 
representation  of  human  nature. 
They  declaim  in  such  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  manner  concerning  the  deep  and 
pure  delight  resulting  from  intellec¬ 
tual  improvement,  that  one  would 
imagine  every  advancement  in  know¬ 
ledge  was  so  much  undoubted  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  path  of  true  hap¬ 
piness.  I  can  only  declare  that  / 
nave  not  found  it  so.  On  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  the  more  that  I  have  felt  my 
ideas  enlarged  beyond  tltose  of  men 
in  my  own  station',  the  more  bitter  has 
been  my  discontent  with  my  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  ardent  my  long¬ 
ings  after  what,  with  unavailing  re¬ 
flet,  1  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  as  unattainable.  To  point 
out  to  me  pleasures  which  others 
ptissess,  but  from  which  I  am  exclu¬ 
ded,  w’ill  not  certainly  increase  iny 
happiness :  it  is  like  displaying  a 


plentiful  feast  before  a  hungry  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  him 
to  partake ;  it  aggravates  what  of  it¬ 
self  was  already  sufficiently  distress- 
ing. 

Another  great  complaint  which  I 
have  to  bring  against  my  little  learn¬ 
ing  is,  that  it  has  caused  rae  make 
a  false  estimate  of  the  world  and 
mankind.  The  poets  described  in 
strains  of  ardent  gratitude  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  their  patrons, — men 
whose  chief  delight,  they  taught  me 
to  believe,  was  in  exerting  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  forward  the  aspiring  wishes 
of  depressed  merit, — whose  philan¬ 
thropic  hearts  were  always  actuated 
by  that  sentiment,  that  ‘‘  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," — who 
did  not  wait  till  their  kindness  was 
solicited,  but  sought  out  every  fitting 
object  upon  whom  to  bestow  their 
bounty, — who  valued  rank  and  wealth 
only  as  the  means  of  doing  good,  not 
of  assuming  an  insolent  and  over¬ 
bearing  superiority.  "Where  are  these 
patterns  of  beneficence  to  be  found  ? 
They  exist  nowhere,  perhaps  never 
existed,  but  in  the  writings  and  ima¬ 
ginations  of  those  poets  by  whom 
their  praises  were  sung  ;  and  even 
those  praises,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  may  be  but  the  bitter  irony 
of  disappointed  genius.  They  told 
me  of  friendship,  pure,  disinterested, 
inviolable— friendship  which  wasmore 
gratified  by  procuring  another's  ad¬ 
vantage,  though  at  tlie  expense  of 
privations,  sufferings,  life  itself,  than 
it  could  be  by  the  highest  personal 
good, — friendship  which  knits  conge¬ 
nial  hearts  together  with  so  fond,  so 
intimate  a  tie,  that  every  hope,  every 
enjoyment  was  mutual, — nay,  would 
have  been  despised,  if  not  shared  with 
the  bosom  friend.  I  gaze  around 
me,  and  beholding  all  actuated  alike 
by  contracted  selfishness,  would  ex¬ 
claim  that  friendship  too  w’as  merely 
a  fabrication  of  the  poet's  brain  ;  but 
the  full  swell  of  my  heart,  as  memo¬ 
ry  directs  my  view  to  the  days  when 
the  warm,  cordial  grasp  of  jyoKr  hand 
was  wont  to  awaken  a  thrilling  glow 
of  rapturous  delight  over  all  my 
frame,  tells  me  that  friendship, 
though  rare,  may  yet  be  found  in  all 
its  native  purity.  They  celebrate, 
in  enthusiastic  strains  of  rapturous 
delight,  the  joys  of  love,  and  the  se¬ 
raphic  virtues  and  beauties  of  woman* 
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'J'hough  mncb  inclinetl  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  their  panegyrics,  and 
the  truth  of  their  representations,  1 
must  withhold  my  censure,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  inability  to  form  a 
proper  judgment.  Woman  is  lovely, 
and  may  be  worthy  the  warmest  ad¬ 
miration,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  Experience  has  given  me 
no  information  there ;  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  love  is  to  me  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage.  If  I  might  form  an  opinion, 
however,  I  would  suppose  the  joys 
which  lovers  boast,  and  the  pains  of 
which  they  complain,  to  be  the  idle 
ravings  of  a  diseased  imagination. 
Thus  have  the  poets  represented  to 
me  a  world  clothed  in  beauty,  and 
inhabited  by  all  that  is  good,  noble, 
generous,  and  lovely  :  how  different 
1  have  found  it!  They  pointed  out 
to  me  a  path  which  should  have  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  happiness  ;  and  they 
displayed  before  me  a  brilliant  vi¬ 
sion  ;  alas !  I  find  that  1  have  been 
deceived,  and  have  only  followed 
after  an  empty  phantom.  They  told 
me  of  the  pleasures  of  refinement, 
and  gave  me  a  relish  for  enjoyments 
which  I  now  find  that  I  must  never 
hope  to  obtain.  I  find  myself  de¬ 
ceived  by  my  expectations,  and  bit¬ 
terly  disappointed  in  all  my  hopes. 
Mankind  are  not  what  I  had  ima¬ 
gined,  and  I  cannot  mingle  with 
them.  I  thought  1  had  loved  them 
as  1  wished  to  love  my  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  :  I  find  that  1  was  only  ena¬ 
moured  of  the  productions  of  my  own 
deceived  imagination.  1  am  indeed 
a  lonely,  solitary  being,  belonging  to 
no  condition  of  society.  My  heart 
pants  and  sickens  for  the  joys  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  unrestrained 
communication,  but  its  longings  are 
in  vain.  W’^hen  I  see  others  afflicted, 
I  feel  gratified  that  I  can  sympathise 
with  their  distress;  for  my  heart, 
though  a  companionless  thing,  is  yet 
a  human  heart ;  but  when  I  see 
mirth  and  revelry,  my  gloomy  me¬ 
lancholy  increases  and  grows  upon 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  drives  me 
away  to  indulge  its  wailing  pensive¬ 
ness,  unrestrained,  amidst  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  darkness  of  night.  I  can¬ 
not  join  in  the  scenes  of  gladness 
around  me,  and  I  wish  for  some  re¬ 
tirement,  where  I  might  pass  my  life 
apart  from  the  world,  which  has  so 
grievoulsy  disappointed  me,  and  be- 


■om 

hold  its  pursuits  and  its  follies  no 
more. 

No  !  ’tis  in  vain  !  it  may  not  be  ! 

I  cannot  join  the  s|)ortivc  throng ; 

The  mazy  dance  delights  not  me. 

Nor  yet  the  gay  and  sprightly  song ; 
Even  when  the  jest  floats  light  along. 
And  all  is  gaiety  nnd  gladness, 

I  droop  these  brilliant  scenes  among. 

In  lonely,  melancholy  sadness. 

Paint  not  to  me  the  scenes  of  joy. 

In  all  their  flaunting  hues  of  light, 

That  bid  the  bosom  flutter  high. 

With  wild  and  feverish  delight: 

Their  fascinating  splendours  bright. 
That  gleaming,  dazzling,  flash  before  me. 
Soon  vanish,  and  a  gloomier  night 
Sinks  deeply,  darkly  lowering  o’er  me. 

These  giddy  pleasures  fast  decay  ; 

They  but  excite,  then  mock  the  mind  ; 
They  melt,  like  struggling  dreams,  away. 
Leaving  a  weariness  behind  : 

None  ever  found,  none  e’er  will  find 
The  radiance  of  their  charms  enduring. 
Bright  they  may  shime,  *tis  but  to 
blind. 

From  peace  and  bliss  the  heart  alluring. 

Oh  !  sweeter  far,  at  fall  of  even. 

With  wandering  steps  to  roam  alone, 
While  deeply-glowing  tints  of  heaven 
Bright  o’er  the  purpled  skies  arc 
thrown. 

To  listen  to  the  plaintive  moan, 
Breath’d  by  the  zephyr  softly  stealing ; 

To  bid  soft  music’s  melting  tone 
Awake  each  spring  of  tenderest  feeling. 

Then,  give  me.  Fate  !  to  dwell  apart 
Far  from  life’s  pleasures,  vain  as  fair  ; 
Blest  with  ode  kind  congenial  heart. 

My  griefs  to  soothe,  my  joys  to  share  ! 
No  sick  regrets  could  find  me  there. 

No  vain  ambitious  longings  w’ound  me  ; 

My  chief  delight,  my  only  care. 

To  spread  true  happiness  around  me  ! 

Excuse  my  verses,  if  you  cannot 
approve  them ;  their  subject  is  the 
same  with  my  prose.  Indeed  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise,  both  being  tl»e  ge¬ 
nuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  I 
might  continue  my  unavailing  com¬ 
plaints  to  any  length,  but  I  conceive 
you  have  by  this  time  had  quite 
enough  of  them  ;  and  if  you  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  my  enduring  melancholy, 
the  fault  must  lie  in  my  manner  of 
explaining  it.  It  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  attempt  to  convince  me  that  my 
loneliness  is  wrong,  and  may  be  hurt- 
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ful.  I  cannot  help  it.  Myprcviouslia-  darkening  cloud  over  all  the  tran- 
bits  of  thinking  have  rendered  me  no  sunt  glimpses  ol  hope,  that  fitfully 
fit  associate  for  the  greater  part  of  brighten  my  weary  path.  1  thought 
those  in  the  rank  of  society  to  which  to  have  cottcluded  iny  «>  a 

lam  confined;  and  as  1  may  not  be  more  cheerlul  manner,  but  1  find 
received  in  any  other,  tny  fate  is  to  myself  relapsing  into  ray  accustomed 
drag  through  a  lonely,  friendless  ex-  strain  of  sadness.  Let  me  endeavour 
isteiictf,  in  some  respects  connected  not  to  tire  you  with  any  more  ot  it  at 
with  both,  but  acknowledged  or  rc-  present,  d'hougb  1  have  no  compa- 
i;.irdcd  bv  neither— a  condition  not  to  nion  of  kindred  feelings  to  join  me 
be  envied,  'fbat  1  may  not  fill  this  in  my  wanderings,  yet  1  have  tbefe- 
long  letter  wholly  with  complaints,  licity  of  comparing  what  my  own 
1  wnll  mention  a  few  of  my  enjoy-  eyes  behold,  to  the  descriptions  of 
ments.  Icavim;  you  to  fonn  your  own  evening,  morning,  nay  of  Nature,  in 


opinion,  whether  they  balance  iny* 
atHiciions.  Duty  and  necessity  ob¬ 
lige  me  to  be  up  every  morning  al¬ 
most  with  the  sun  ;  this,  however, 
if  you  exclude  the  idea  of  compul¬ 
sion,  i.s  a  positive  advantage,  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  health,  and  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
ever  -  varying,  but  ever  -  beautiful 


all  her  different  charms  by  my  favou¬ 
rite  authors  ;  thus  conversing  with 
cur  greatest  poets,  even  in  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  brightest  and  strongest 
inspiration.  And  what  can  excel  an 
evening’s  walk,  in  company  with 
Thomson,  Young,  Dryden,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare  !  When  such  are 
my  companions,  is  it  to  be  wondered 


splendours  of  morn,  while  the  east  at  that  1  can  find  no  pleasure  in  the 
blushes  and  brightens  at  the  ap-  sports,  or  rude  remarks  of  the  noisy, 
proach  of  the  refulgent  lord  of  day.  senseless  rabble  ?  Let  them  laugh  at 
My  daily  occupation  prevents  Ian-  me  with  my  books ;  my  lonely  plea- 
guor  and  ennui  from  seizing  upon  sures  far  transcend  their  empty,  soul- 
me  ;  and  no  one  can  taste  the  sweets  less  amusements.  1  long  for  a  com- 
of  rest,  but  he  who  has  purchased  panion,  but  not  for  such  as  tliey. 
them  by  lengthened  toil.  Even  the  And  can  1  say  that  1  have  not  a 
wealthy  are  compelled  to  have  re-  friend?  Every  pulsation  of  my  heart 
course  to  labour,  though  they  disguise  denies  the  supposition.  Every  word 
it  under  the  name  of  exercise.  And  of  this  letter  proves  that  there  is  one, 
when  evening  comes — mild,  sweet,  though  distant,  to  whom  I  can  ven- 
calmly-peiisive  evening— I  cannot  ture  to  pour  forth  every  inmost 
describe  the  gentle  delight  which  it  thought  witli  unreserved  confidence, 
sheds  upon  my  heart.  One  hour  to  My  heart  is  sad  and  sick  for  many 
ramble  in  some  secluded,  but  lonely  an  hour,  yet  I  know  where  it  may 
scene,  listening  to  the  sweet  melody  depend  upon  finding  complete  sym- 
ol  the  w  ild-wooil  warblers,  the  sooth-  pathy  :  iny  feelings  may  be  checked 


ing  murmurs  of  the  babbling 
brook,”  and  ihe  light  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  stirred  by  the  evening  gale, 
and  gazing  upon  .jhe  glowing  hues  of 


and  confined  within  my  own  breast, 
but  1  am  assured  of  one  vent  where 
they  may  be  uttered  without  re¬ 
straint.  1  will  therefore  repress  my 


the  w  est,  changing  gradually  from  complainings,  and  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  intense  brilliancy  to  the  mysedf  as  happy  as  my  condition  will 
faint  and  darkening  grey  ;  yes,  one  allow*.  Happy  !  \\  hat  has  my  situa- 
such  hour  easily  dispels  all  ihe  cares  tion  to  do  with  happiness?  But  I 
and  anno)ances  which  had  been  ga-  mean,  endeavour  to  avoid  misery  as 
thcred  round  the  heart.  One  thing  much  as  possible.  My  enjoyments 
alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  must  he  but  few ;  my  wisest  plan 
p  easures  ot  such  an  hour — unre-  will  he  to  bring  my  mind  to  be  con¬ 
strained  communion  with  some  hu-  tented  with  them.  The  bright  hopes 
man  eing  who^  enter  in-  which  enlivened  my  youth  are  dark- 

f  splendour  was  that  of  a 

InVf  If^  Ti  *  thought  dazzling,  but  fleeting  vision,  and  now 

and  fell.  Ihis  I  rnrhaps  never  must  I  knowit.  They  have  enticed  my  steps 

\  i  into  a  path  wldch  I  cannot  now  ri 


,  1  11*  .  ^  . -  wuicii  1  vaiiiiue  now  rc- 

rmhif  f  trace— a  path  encircled  at  its  entrance 

c  f  y  P  easurc,  and  casts  a  with  all  the  flowery  beauties  scat- 
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tered  by  Fancy*s  fairy  fingers,  but 
suddenly,  by  the  brcakingof  the  spell, 
changed  into  a  wild  and  a  cheer¬ 
less  wilderness.  At  times,  however, 
Fancy  again  resumes  her  potent 
wand  ;  and  youth,  and  all  its  buoy¬ 
ant  hopes  and  beautiful  delusions  for 
one  bright  hour  arc  mine.  All  that 
I  have  delighted  to  he  returns,  and 
all  I  could  wish  to  he  is  within  my 
power ;  could  these  visionary  joys 
hut  last,  I  W’ould  w-ish  for  nothing 
more.  1  own  they  are  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  but  they  are  so  pure,  so  exqui¬ 
site,  that  I  would  scarce  exchange 
them  for  all  the  hopes  w’hich  I  can 
venture  reasonably  to  entertain,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  all  the  pleasures  w’hich 
I  in  reality  enjoy.  I  am  resolved, 
therefore,  to  continue,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  to  cultivate  my  relish  for 
intellectual  enjoyments,  even  though 
I  can  scarcely  deny  that  by  so  doing 
I  am  in  all  probability  only  render¬ 
ing  myself  more  obnoxious  to  the 
darts  of  affliction,  and  preparing  a 
poison  for  the  wounds  which  I  may 
receive. 

In  order  to  fill  the  remainder  of 
ihii  sheet,  since  my  letter  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  than  one,  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  an¬ 
other  of  Mr  D — *s  ballads.  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  that  it  is  not  complete ;  but  he 
tells  me  that  he  never  heard  it  entire, 
though  he  once  could  have  repeated 
several  more  verses.  I  make  choice 
of  it  at  present,  chiefly  because  it  is 
but  short,  as  I  could  not  have  got 
room  for  one  of  any  great  length. 

(^fUen  oC  (ffgremont** 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Where  came  ye  from,  old  man,  so 
late  ? 

Or  where  have  ye  wandering  been  ? 
And  what  was  the  newest  tale  ye  heard, 

Or  the  new  est  sight  ye  have  seen  ?” 

I  came  from  the  shore  where  the  rent 
clitfs  hang 

0*er  the  toiling  waves  below  ; 

And  I  heard  a  tale,  and  I  saw  a  sight, 

That  wrung  my  heart  with  woe. 


“  Swift  rushM  the  hurrying, broken  cloads 
Across  the  threatening  sky  ; 

And  the  slumbering  seas  awoke  in  wrath 
As  the  howling  winds  swept  by. 

“  When  bounding  along  on  the  tossing 
waves 

A  gallant  bark  drew  near. 

And  many  a  bold  man  stood  aghast 
At  the  sight,  and  shook  with  fear. 

“  A  shriek  and  a  shivering  crash  was 
heard. 

As  she  burst  on  the  rocky  shore  : — 
That  stately  hark,  and  her  gallant  crew, 
Shall  brave  the  storm  no  more. 

“  One  struggling  youth  awhile  was  seen, 
But  the  waters  o’er  him  past ; 

And  far  on  the  beach,  by  the  rolling  wave. 
His  mangled  form  was  cast. 

“  From  the  tangling  weed,  with  tender 
care. 

They  rais’d  his  drooping  head  ; 

The  stamp  of  death  was  u{)on  his  brow. 
But  life  was  scarcely  tied. 

“  One  groan  his  shatter’d  Iwsom  heav’d. 
With  faint  and  gasping  breath  ; 

‘  Oh  !  tell  my  M?try,*  low  he  sigh’d,  . 

‘  My  heart  w'as  true  in  death  !’ 

“  *  ’Tw’as  he  !*  she  cried,  with  a  dying 
scream ; 

Then  wildly  to  the  skies 
Toss’d  her  fair  hands,  and  to  the  ground 
Sunk,  never  more  to  rise. 

•  •  • 

“  When  the  skies  wax  dark,  and  the  wild 
winds  rave. 

And  the  gathering  temjiests  W’ail, 

The  timid  maids,  with  pitying  heart. 

Oft  teil  this  mournful  tale.” 

Forgive  me,  if  you  please,  for  this 
melancholy  letter,  and  believe  me  it 
has  already  lightened  my  heart,  and 
done  me  much  good ;  for  while  I 
have  been  writing  my  unrestrained 
feelings  to  you,  I  have  felt  once  more 
within  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow- 
mortals.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will 
not  delay  in  sending  me  a  large 
packet,  the  larger  and  the  sooner 
the  more  agreeable.  Be  so  good  as 

remember  me  to - 

I  am,  &c. 

M. 


•  The  Castle  of  Egremont  is  a  fine  old  ruin,  on  an  eminence  rear  the  village  of 
1  Egremont,  in  Cumberland,  a  few  miles  south  from  the  promontory  of  St.  Bee’s  Head, 
i  The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  abrupt  rocks. 
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M’-iiofter  is  ambitious  of  literary  can  un<lerstaml  it,  and  put  it*  in 

clistinciion  may,  in  the  present  age,  practice.  Here  the  Scots  may  drink 
tiisiinc  ),  _ *  ir  Mo  ilppn  in  the  streams  of  iunaduUera- 


is  ambitious  of  literary 
distinction  may,  in  the  present  age, 
arrive  at  the  attainment  of  his  object 
bv  numerous  ways  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  He  can  be  fumishetl 
with  a  key  to  open  every  door  that 
bars  the  entrance  to  the  abodes  of 


deep  in  the  streams  of- i unadultera¬ 
ted  English,  and  cooks  may  learn 
the  metaphysical  distinction  between 
gravy  and  sauce.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  instructions  for  addressing  every 


kno«  le<i*T! ;  or  he  may  scale  the  lofty  lord  and  lady  in  the  land— hosts  of 
walls  hv  means  of  an  intellectual  abbreviations  stretched  out  at  their 

.  ..  I  r*.1  _  _  ^..11  _ nml  nri  o  M  I.aflTI  IMP!) 


ladder,  and,  when  fairly  over,  may 
thread  the  most  intricate  windings 
under  the  sure  conduct  of  a  IVactical 
(;uide.  It  is  highly  commendable 
for  men  of  genius  thus  to  abridge  the 


full  length — and  many  a  Latin  idea 
stript  of  its  outlandish  dress,  and 
presented  to  the  view  in  an  English 
costume.  Every  thing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  al- 


labour  and  increase  the  power  of  the  phabet,  to  the  perplexing  intricacies 
learner  and  no  successful  attempt  of  logic,  has  been  brought  together 
of  this  description  should  be  allowed  into  one  massy  heap  ;  general  prin- 
to  pass  away  without  receiving  its  ciples,  formerly  unknown,  or  almost 


meed  of  public  approbation. 

Horace  somewhere  remarks,  that 
many  a  hero  and  heroine  had  sunk 
irrecoverably  in  the  w  aters  of  obli¬ 
vion,  for  w'ant  of  a>poet  to  rescue 
them  from  the  jaivs  of  that  devour- 


forgottcii,  have  been  inserted  ;  rules, 
dark  as  Erebus,  have  been  made  as 
bright  as  Elysium  ;  and  even  non¬ 
sense  itself  has  been  explained  and 
illustrated,  till  it  has  been  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  sense,  and  rendered  as 


ing  element  ;  and  it  may,  w’ith  equal  convincing  as  a  mathematical  axiom, 
justice,  be  attirinal,  that  many  a  pre-  and  as  plain  as  that  PS.  stand  equally 
cious  tome,  which  its  author  fondly  for  postscript  or  Peter  Smith. 


hoped  would  one  day  enlighten  the  All  these  directions  and  auxiliaries 
worhl,  and  diituse  its  splendour  for  composition  are  richly  diversified 
around  himself,  has  been  subjected  and  enlivened  with  delicate  touches 
to  the  same  dismal  fate,  from  the  in-  of  the  most  refined,  yet  poignant  sa- 
ahility  of  critics  to  discover  its  intrin-  tire;  with  numerous  extracts, )  both 
sic  merits,  or,  from  their  indolence,  iu  prose  and  verse,  from  our  most 
to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  celebrated  writers  ;  and  last,  though 
the  public.  It  shall,  therefore,  be  not  least,  with  one  accidental,  mas- 
the  object  of  tlie  following  femarks,  terly,  beautiful,  and  simple  specimen 
to  prevent  the  invaluable  literary  of  the  author’s  own  powers  in  poeti- 
periormance  ot  Mr  Smith  from  being  cal  composition.  To  this  may  beadd- 


coiuleumed  to  the  humiliating  service 
of  the  grocer  or  tobacconist.  But  if, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  it 
should  slumber  on  the  slielf,  “  to 
dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  or  be 


ed,  that  the  reader  is  sometimes  re¬ 
galed  with  short  dramatic  sketches  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  in  which  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  is  held  by  a  little  var- 
let,  called  Jack,  a  ravenous  devourer 


devoted,  leal  by  leaf,  to  the  most  de-  of  plum-pudding,  but  who  was  near¬ 
grading  of  all  operations,  the  learned  ly  compelled  to  eat  it  without  sauce, 
author  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  for  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
and  r^ard  us  with  feelings  of  grati-  the  mud.  r 

tude  lor  our  'ery  sincere  attempt  to  Now,  all  these  copious  materials, 
im.nortal.ze  Itu.  natre.  and  all  these  wonderfi.1  effects,  have 

1 1  has  been  sat*l  that  the  essence  of  been,  by  sotnc  means  or  odier,  com- 
gemus  ts  cottdettsauoii.  Now,  where  pressed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
t)  *  notable  an  ...stance  of  stnall  foolscap  octavo ;  and  the  rich 

thts  quality  as  m  the  volume  before  and  overflowing  efiusions  of .  Mr 
ua.  Here  IS  gratumar  for  the  un-  Smith’s  prolific  genius  may  thus  be 

MI— and  practical  logic  for  those  who  of  one  half  guinea.  ^  ^ 
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To  convince  our  readers  that  the  times  conjectured  that  they  were  in* 
praises  we  have  bestowed  are  not  serted  by  the  malicious  wa^rj  of 
exaggerated,  we:  need  only  produce  the  printer's  devil ;  but  as  this  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  in  which  a  conjecture,  we  must  act  upon  the 
the  author  has  given  the  most  decisive  supposition,  that  the  passam  in 
proofs  of  originality  of  genius.  It  is  question  are  the  genuine  proouction 
a  new  rule  of  syntax,  the  discovery  of  the  author  whose  name  they  bear, 
of  which  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  Adopting,  therefore,  this  view  of  the 
science  of  grammar ;  and  the  man*  subject,  we  shall  endeavour,  to  the 
ner  in  which  its  truth  is  established  best  of  our  ability,  to  account  for  this 
displays  one  of  the  boldest  efforts  of  melancholy  abbreviation  of  human 
human  reason.  An  inierrogtitive  intellect. 

noun,  we  are  told,  is  always  nomina^  There  are  three  things  which  fre* 
the  to  the  verb  employed  in  asking  a  quently  produce  a  temporary  derange- 
question,  either  in  the  singular  or  ment  in  our  mental  faculties,  viz* 
plural  number ;  as,  “  What  are  you  wine,  love,  and  poetry  ;  Lut  to  which 
doing  ?"  This  is  a  doctrine  for  which  of  these  causes  to  ascribe  the  pheno- 
we  were  not  prepared ;  and  if  Mr  menon  in  question  would  puzzle  the 
Smith  had  not  assured  us  of  the  con-  ingenuity  of  anCEdipus  with  certainty 
trary,  we  would  have  thought,  that  to  decide.  Considering,  however,  the 
this  illustration  decidedly  proves  that  character  of  the  author,  as  a  teacher 
there  is  at  least  one  exception  to  of  youth,  we  would  shudder  to  sup* 
his  rule ;  but  the  cool  confidence  pose  that  the  nonsense  he  has  writ- 
with  which  he  states  his  opinion  has  ten  was  produced  under  the  infiu* 
passed,  with  all  the  energy  of  con-  ence  of  Bacchus.  It  would  be  more 
viction,  from  his  judgment  to  our  philosophical  to  trace  it  to  the  ro- 
own.  We  shall,  however,  give  the  gueries  of  Cupid,  especially  as  the 
author's  owm  words,  to  show  that  we  work  itself  bears  ample  testimony  to 
have  not  changed  our  opinion  with-  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  When, 
out  a  sufficient  reason.  **  What,**  for  example,  the  author  is  enumcr- 
he  remarks,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  ating  the  causes  of  human  prejudice^ 
Socrates,  is  nominative  to  the  verb  he  quaintly  designates  them  with  the 
are,  in  the  second  person  singular,  if  appellation  of  **  idols  a  term  so 
the  question  is  asked  at  one  person,  far-fetched  and  uncommon^,  that  it 
or  in  the  second  person  plural,  if  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  him, 
is  asked  at  two  or  more."  After  this  had  he  not  been  thinking,  at  the 
satisfactory  example  of  Mr  Smith's  same  time,  of  the  idol  of  nis  affec- 
extraordinary  powers  in  illuminating  tions.  Besides,  were  he  not  more 
the  obscure,  it  would  be  unnecessary  than  usually  susceptible  of  the  tender 
to  produce  any  more  passages  of  a  emotions,  he  could  not  have  depicted, 
similar  kind.  If  the  reader  is  not  with  so  much  truth  and  pathos,  the 
convinced  by  what  he  has  seen,  we  situation  of  one  who  was  pining 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  pity  the  away,  in  silent  sorrow,  *'  with  a 
unusual  dulness  of  his  apprehension,  green  and  yellow  melancholy."  A 
and  would  send  him  to  the  work  it-  description  at  once  so  just  and  lil- 
self,  to  study  practical  logic,  and  to  curate  evidently  shows  that  the  wri- 
brighten  his  brains.  ter  has  tasted  all  the  sweet  bitters 

Though  we  have  established  the  and  the  bitter  sweets  of  love, — that 
author's  claims  to  distinction  as  a  he  has  watered,  with  many  a  silent 
man  of  talent  and  literature,  upon  tear,  a  secret  attachment  for  some 
the  sure  basis  of  philosophy,  we  can-  fair  dulcinea, — and  written  sonnets 
not  altogether  exempt  him  from  the  on  her  killing  eyes,  which  had  so 
eccentricities  of  genius.  Aliquando  cruelly  slain  his  peace. 
bonui  dormitat  Homerut**  Some  of  We  are  not,  however,  completely 
his  observations  are  so  far  beyond  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  removing 
the  log-line  of  a  common  understand-  the  difficulty,  but  think  that  the  true 
ing,  tnat  they  seem  never  to  have  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a  different 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  pbiloso-  quarter.  The  Muses  must  cut  the 
pbical  Peter  Smitn.  We  have  some-  inextricable  knot.  We  cannot  but 

*  The  philosophical  Peter  must  not  suppose,  that  wo  are  altogether  unread  in  Bacoiu. 
voi,.  XVI.  H 
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regarv^Ai 


This  Is  irxe  Li:3T? — genuine 
nikn — ine  cn.ntessence  cf  sixpli- 
ci:y.  Si  cubl’is  seojud  ediiicn  be 
mere  Iib-ii^v  sprinkled  with  such 
they  will  be  roid  with 
un\icuix<.\I  pl.iiure  by  a  n^suful 
aod  discerning  publir. 

-V:  one  tisjo,  wo  :nur.u,J  to  be 
MtSwwha:  mere  copiot:^  in  cur  qu> 
aliens ;  but  nutur?  reflection  baa 
ccDnnct<l  us  that  silence,  ia  this 
respect,  will  be  much  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  audior.  \re  are  fuliv 
aware  that  uxny  passages  Icse  tnuct 
of  thdr  beaxuy  when  dcuchc«i  from 
their  kindred  mass,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  only  ia  two  insunces  panicu- 
larlr  direcieil  the  atteniion  cf  ihe 
reailcr  to  ihe  exctHency  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  But  if  we  have  been 


Sxith  wcuUL  ewer  have  publtsboi 
iLem,  if  fhey  had  no:  b%:eQ  absoluuc- 
ly  cccesiary.  AVe  must,  however, 
applaud  iiits  Hi»rtp*i*ifcy  m  i*^daaA^ 
vai  aga::i»:  so  powerful  a  prejudice, 
as  an  attachment  to  one's  r^aiive 
locgue.  'Vc  wish  lu:n  ewery  success 
in  banbhing  frora  ge'Dtetl  society 
whit,  to  ocr  English  tars,  is  so  hor¬ 
ridly  vulgar.  But  should  he  fail  in 
the  attempt,  we  hope  that  the  dis- 
appc  intmtnt  will  cot  break  bisspirits* 
Let  him  remember  the  elegant  utaaiin 
of  Horace:  Levies  ht  paiiencia 

quicqoid  ewrigtre  cefas  which  is 
still  more  elegant  in  his  own  poe¬ 
tical  translation. 

What  cannot  be  cared 

Must  be  endured. 


sparing  in  producir.g  examph^  cf  its 
beauties,  we  have  been  still  more  so 
In  piling  out  its  defects.  Excel¬ 
lencies  and  defects  should  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  as,  by  this  means,  what  is 
good  will  Dcutralixe  the  knprtssioa 
produced  by  what  U  had.  We  may 
now  rest  assured,  that  the  learned 
author  will  see  the  propriety  of  our 
ccwduct  in  not  marsbalUng  before 
him  a  whole  boat  of  errau  ;  and  we 
might  have  here  concluded  our  re- 


We  must  DOW  request  Mr  Smith, 
that,  as  there  are  some  parts  in  bit 
invaluable  perfarmanoe  vrbicb,  to 
our  limited  capacity,  are  sonte- 
what  obscure,  be  would,  in  a  future 
edition,  condescend  to  illuminaCe 
them  with  the  radiations  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  M'e  verily  believe,  that,  hke 
many  a  hard  nut,  they  contain  some¬ 
thing  very  deilcioiis ;  but  we  have 
laboured  so  ineffectually  to  cracl:"tbc 
shell,  that  we  shall  probably  give  up 
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'•rirt  cr 


ir,  VJJ 

tb^r  ?:  r.'- 
of  iiTtr^ 

.a  prcN^^•$Sw 


'»V;*b2rr,  ?::'^^i,  be^^r:  Aini:3^  of 
o-*r  wh:rh  mr  ^'rbx^  iris^.r  :h,' 
:  :bx:  :?  rvir  out  the  o>- 

?-rtr?  r'rss-’^'^  —  round  rbeta  well  in 
i  -Doruir— ir!  tb-o  $  willow  the:::, 
whrr  mide  U”  into  pills.  Hits  will 
Tr.'Ttfir:  eisr  mi  ex>;d::;>'us  n:etb*xl 
oc*  rrrlenisb:-'’  the  Tirul-.w  of  the 

4  ^ 

bn  T  w::h  rb^ir  rr.'TX'r  tumitarr  : 

•  4  ^ 

1$  :h?  intelUoruil  pir::o!^s  will, 
iur'cz  the  proof^ssot  dijorslion,  eisiljr 
esvipo  from  :b  .we  of  a  grosser  nirure, 
i>l.  moustv'j:  wx:b  buorinieaer^v, 
wH!  oocupv  tbeir  pro|)er  si:ui;ion$ 
the  upper  rv^on. 

The  !»«t  remiA  we  shill  mike  is 
"ae  of  consivlenble  iirpcrtance,  is 
■  :  is  intimitelr  connect^  with  the 
«'Jort's$  of  Mr  Smith’s  liurirT  work. 
^V’e  hive  to  infonn  him,  tbit  it  is 
tvssesseil  of  i  quilitv  which  it  would 
hiv-  been  the  pmrest  injustice  ia 
U5  to  hive  passed  over  in  silence, 
esnedillr  is  we  oumdres  hive  iW- 


rive-i  tVom  it  the  most  delightful  iml 
salubrious  eiiVets.  >Te  mean,  that  it 
acts,  not  onlv  as  a  wise  iiisUTictor, 
but  a!?k)  as  a  powerl'ul  soporitic. 
Whether,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
the  author  dipt  his  new-born  otT- 
sprtng  deep  in  Lethe,  to  render  it 
immortal,  or  sent  it  into  the  worid 
under  the  inSuence  of  some  powerful 


^Ia:■^ev:  i>  besu  ac-c  to  r  \- 
;:  v.'c*  ih's  we  cuu  J.sscrc  b- 
i:  v.:ll  x* 

r  ;•  tjtcs.  cn  the  i?v:b  rcur « ‘s 
.  V  ^  ,vxr\  fC'.^sWlir..  u^cad 
c:  to  bU  wi-kcrul  and 

l.>s  pide  -t  :>-  usual  pr:scrl*  ;:c*;  cf 
lai^liu  atr,  wdl  rseomacetrd  to  li:uu 
a>  1  ::  v;h  u  ere  e!f;etail  >«x':h:s^ 
r.u  euji,  luc  Cl' itu,  ^vrasu*  c:  Mr 
S.  r ;  tb’s  Tra c ioal  i*  uiue,  Should  the 


lutboc  uke  out  a  jxitenc  :,w  it.  as  a 
new  speebrs  ot*  uievlictne,  die  not^Ity 
c;  the  cireuiustance  would  com lu and 
an  i.i:'.r^diate  and  nuiti  sale  :  1:.  1 
the  ;:::::usic  ui^rits  of  the  wo:k 
would  ensure  the  ccruRuance  of  its 


repute  J.a.  Its  name,  however,  must 
be  ebaiTgevL  A  I'ractioal  iiuide  is 
no:  aa  iu’iiurg  txrm  to  one  who  is 
dispv.'std.  cot  for  tn veiling,  but  for 
rvst.  Irstewil,  therefswe,  of  retaining 
its  present  title,  be  m^ht  atlop:  the 
folio wiag,  which,  to  us  at  least, 
seems  extremely  approptriale.  *‘Tire\l 
Nature's  swev;  re:^:ewer.bwluiv  sleep.** 

m  4 

The  greatest  advantaget  will  then 
redouci  to  his  fame  a^  his  purse. 
The  came  cd*  Peter  Strith  will  be 
classed  with  those  of  Harvey,  iire- 
gory,  and  Munro.  Kvery  house'  will 
have  a  copy  of  his  work.  C'argoe's 
will  be  Sen:  to  foreign  evuiurics. 
TIh'  nurse  will  slug  it  as  a  lullaby — 
the  Dutch  will  smoke  in  the  sliajvof 
segari — and  the  Turk  will  chew  it 
instead  of  opium.  Its  fame  will  far 
surpass  that  of  the  Ce'Iebratcd  Palm  of 
iiilead.  .\  golden  shower  will  ring 
arouud  the  audior’s  ears.  He  will 
be  as  rich  as  CTivsus,  and  as  happy 
as  a  king  *. 


•  The  preoedU^  jfood-hwmv'^rrd  artWe,  recoramcndih'rj*  of  Mr  Smith's  unique 
perf.emance,  was  sent  us  aiKwynH'usly  ;  but  if  we  might  \enture  to  A  rm  an  iqvQion 
from  the  harKiwrhtng,  and  certain  other  interna!  marks  familiar  to  tMir  eye,  we 
should  sar  that  it  is  the  prvxiuctioo  ot'  one  of  Mr  Smith's  publisbers— a  very  inge¬ 
nious  genileman  ! — who,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  has  frlWi:  upon  this  cunning 
device  of  making  us  art  and  part  in  the  puJ'  evOusixt^  iu»d  of  at  ivkv  ceusuHkig  his 
oww  interest  and  Mr  Smith's  fame.  Dexterv'ws  foHow  of  a  pubticist !  To  gull  nia- 
compoops  ianotiung — h  b  what  any  body* may  do;  but  to  take  in  knowing  ones*- 
to  b^t  the  hook  so  cwnaingly  that  even  oUi  fish  will  bice— aye,  there's  the  rub,*^— 

**  there's  the  respect  that  m^es  the  simple  nwn  hold  up  their  hands  and  wonder !" 

BUJkyfoU  /  The  moment  this  Review  sees  the  light,  two  heavy  cdhkxvs  of 
the  IVactical  Guide"  are  as  good  as  sokL  Does  the  gnaetihora  readar  ask.  bow 
this  will  happen  ?  Supposing  him  to  put  the  qwestiom  we  will  aaswer  iu  First,  ihert 
w  ill  be  a  great  deal  of  sly  chuckling  and  half-whapervd  whispers  to  the  didhtcnl 
members  of  ^  Tlie  Trade,"  whose  attention  will  be  quietly  directed  to  that  iuvalu* 
aMe  work,  the  E^idmrgh  Magasme^  so  justly  celebrated  fur  the  impartially  with 
which  it  awards  duV  praise  to  “  works  of  rtml  talent."  In  the  acct'nd  place,  it  wU. 


i 


Ctmt'CLd  iind  Ada 


(Conratr  anil  nil 

I  •,  t •  li  t  1 

On  the  green  bank  of  Arno  s  silver  strei|n  *, 

There  U  a  rural,  solitary  grave  ,, 

No  flow’rs  are  on  it,  but  the  long  thick  grass  ^ 
Waves  to  the  breeze  in  wild  luxuriance  ;  , 

One  lonely  yew  with  drooping  foliage  stands 
Close  by  its  side,  and  screens  it  from  the  glare 
Of  scorching  noon-tide,  and  the  curious  gaze  ,  ,  ^ 

Of  idle  traveller  passing  listless  bv.  . 

Oh  !  what  a  sacred  stillness  breathes  around 
This  hallow'd  spot,  for  here  the  ashes  rest 
Of  her  whose  heart  was  broken  in  her  youth  ! 

Far  in  the  distance  Pisa's  stately  tow'rs. 

And  costly  domes,  and  splendid  palaces, 

Ilise  in  the  summer's  sun  ;  and  song  and  mirth 
Revel  triumphant  in  her  echoing  halls. 

It  is  the  Grand  Duke's  birth-day,  and  the  shouts 
Float  up  to  Ileav'n,  and  rend  the  azure  skies  ! 

But  there  is  one,  who,  with  dejected  brow. 

Steals  slowly  from  that  noisy  festive  scene. 

And  seeks  in  silent  grief  this  lonely  grave. 

'Tis  the  young  Conrad,  who,  in  former  days. 

Had  been  the  worshipp'd  star  of  Ada’s  heart; 

But  he  had  sigh'd  for  glory,  and  had  left 
His  native  land,  and  long  in  foreign  climes 
Had  fought,  and  gain'd  tlie  fame  he  coveted ; 

But  when  he  came,  proud  in  the  buoyant  hope 
To  make  the  lovely  Ada  his  for  ever, 

He  found  that  she  had  died,  and  all  the  dreams 
Of  happiness  long  cherish’d  in  his  youth 
Had  aisappear'd.  One  only  prayer  was  his — 

To  view  the  grave, of  her  whom  he  had  lov'd. 
Pour* out  the  sorrows  of  his  bosom  there, 

,Then  die  a  victim  to  his  hopeless  woe ! 

Now  he  has, reach'd  that  fatal  spot,  and  see  ! 

Upon  the  grassy  mound  he  throws  him  down. 
Breathes  a  short  prayV,  then  lifts  his  eyes  to  Heav 
Wild  rolling  in  tiie  frenzy  of  despair, 

.And  dies,  as disappointeil  lovers  should, 

A  martyr  at  the  shrine  of  blighted  love  ! 

J.  C.  B* 


Siraiur6:i  on  Punctuation 


STHICTUBES  ON  A  ARTICLE  “  ON  PUNCTUATION.** 

Sir, 

In  the  £ssay  on  PunctuatioA^  in  Motf  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Sig* 
your  Number  for  October,  there  is  a  niors, 

theory  of  the  points  laid  do  wn ,  which  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters; 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  ^  ta’en  away,”  &c. 

practice  of  our  best  writers,  and  the  Here  the  short  pause  would  be  un- 
doctrine  of  our  best  philologians.  suitable,  and  therefore  we  have  the 
This  theory  is,  that  "  the  purpose  semicolon. 

of  points,  or  stops,  in  writing,  is  not  when  Belial,  in  his  speech  to 

to  mark  peric^s  of  graceful  pause,  but  Infernal  Council,  commences  ab- 

to  distinguish  sentences,  the  mem-  ruptly,  and  throws  in  the  invocation 

bers  of  sentences,  and  ^the  intersec-  parenthetically,  it  is  followed  by  a 

tions  of  those  members  and  it  seems  comma : 

objectionable,  both  because  it  does  - 

not  exhaust  the  system  of  punctua-  “  “P*" 

tion  which  is  universally  adopted,  „‘^hind  in  hate,  4c” 
and  because  that  system  is,  in  some 

respects,  diametrically  opposite  to  it.  The  pause  here  is  necessarily  sliort. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  point  which  This  principle  is  followed  in  the 
we  ought  to  use  depends,  except  at  punctuation  of  the  Collects,  which, 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  very  muen  on  indeed,  afford  the  roost  copious  illus- 
the  pause  which  a  correct  reader  tration  of  it.  There,  when  the  in- 
would  make  at  that  place,  and  very  vocation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
little  upon  the  grammatical  construe-  tence,  it  is  almost  uniformly  followed 
tion.  Thus,  when  we  address  a  per-  by  a  comma ;  when  in  the  begin- 
son  familiarly,  the  pause  following  l^y  ^  semicolon, 

his  name,  or  the  word  of  ceremony  That  correct  pronunciation  de- 
used  for  it,  is  short,  and  by  general  roands  different  pauses  in  these  cases 
practice,  the  comma  is  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  it.  But  when  the  name  or  epi¬ 
thet  of  the  person  whom  we  address 
consists  of  more  than  two  or  three 
words,  and  is  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  then,  after  the  invoca¬ 
tion,  we  make  a  pause  of  some  length 
which  is  represented  by  a  semicolon 


ippearance 
:h  the  be- 
make  the 

pause  of  the  semfcoloU  after  the  word 
eternal,  in  M  celebrated  versicle  in 
the  burial  office,  next  .^fore  the  act 
of  interment,  and  tb!e  pathetic  and 
tremulous  fervency  which  has  been 
so  much  admired  in  t^t  prayer  has 
quite  disappeared. 

These,  and  analogous  sentences  in 
Latin,  are  pointed,  on  the  continent 
rical  arrangement  of  the  words;  to  at  least,  according  to  the  same  rules— 

which,  according  to  the  theory  un-  a  circumstance  not  without  weight, 

der  review,  the  points  have  no  rela-  because  it  shows  the  general  accep- 

|  |  tion.  tation  of  the  system.  ^ 

In  the  sentence,  '^Brutus,  1  do  We  thus  see,  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
||  observe  you  now  of  late,**  &c.  the  tent,  the  choice  of  the  points  depends 

f  ^  speaker  i^resses  hit  equal,  and  that  upon  the  rhetorical  paoseu  The  con- 

without  any  indication  that  he  con-  struction  of  these  sentences  is  the 

|  aiders  him  to  be  other  than  his  equal,  same,  whether  they  admit  tbo^  eom- 

The  pause,  therefore,  is  short,  and  is  ma  or  the  semicoion.K’  But,  accord- 

p  denoted  by  a  comma.  ing  to  the  theory  under  review/ If 

W  When  Othello  addresses  the  8e-  the  construction  be  similar,  so 
gi  nate,  his  pause,  after  invoking  them,  the  punctuation  to  be.  Ttentlhi  of 

It:  is  distinct  and  reverential :  correct  pronunciation,  however,  do- 


L 


If 


on 


**  o«  ruiiciuat  'i<m." 


QJan. 


inaiul  lUfFcrcnt  pauses,  and  tlie  gram¬ 
matical  order  gives  way  to  elocution* 
Hut  besides  their  use  in  denoting 
the  duration  of  pauses,  and  the  ii>- 
terseciioiis  of  sentences,  (for  I  by  no 
means  deny  their  utility  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  resjK*ct,)  the  points  regulate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  inflections  of 
the  voice.  These  inflections  often 
occur,  and  are  marked  by  points, 
where  the  pauses  and  intersections  are 
too  trivial  to  require  such  aid.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  quoted  in  the  Essay, 
lie  reprobated,  also,  the  odious, 
because  unsatisfactory,  task,  of  ever jr 
day  urging  the  redress  of  injuries.’ 
Here,  although  the  commas  before 
also  ami  Uiak  represent  scarcely  even 
the  slightest  pause,  they  represent  a 
very  distinct  inoilulation  of  the  voice. 

Intonation,  indeed,  is  denoted,  not 
only  by  the  points  generally,  but  one 
of  them,  the  mark  of  interrogation, 
seems  intended  to  represent  little 
else.  M"ere  this  ]X)int  intended  to 
represent  the  length  of  a  pause,  or  to 
show  the  grammatical  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  various  members  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  it  would  be  altogether  useless, 
seeing  that  grammarians  unanimous¬ 
ly  lay  it  down,  that  in  neither  of 
ilicse  respects  does  it  give  any  accu¬ 
rate  information.  Its  place,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  may  always  be 
supplied  by  some  one  of  the  other 
l>oints.  Defective,  however,  or  rather 
totally  \mflt  as  this  mark  is  for  de¬ 
noting  the  grammatical  order  or  the 
fKiuse,  it  is  of  use  in  marking  the  in¬ 
flection  of  the  voice  which  ought  to 
precetle  it.  If  it  be  objected  that 
there  could  have  been  no  great  need 
to  introduce  a  point,  solely  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  parucular  modulation  of 
the  voice  from  others,  J  shall  not 
think  inystlf  obligtti  to  dciend  its 
introduction  very  strenuously  ;  but 
still,  on  the  received  theory,  it  ha$  a 
use,  however  trivial,  while  on  the 
other  it  has  use  w  hatever.  Could 
we  divert  it  from  its  present  appli¬ 
cation,  to  relieve  the  comma  of  a  part 
of  its  burden,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
a  good  cxcliange.  But  the  practice 
of  the  language  is  fixed,  and  we  are 
hajmy  in  the  want  of  an  Academy, 
Tnat  our  points  represent  very  im¬ 
perfectly  the  pauses  and  tones  of 
▼dice  I  readily  admit;  but  do  they 
represent  more  correctly  the  synuc- 
tical  intersections  ?  Their  number  is 


80 small,  and  the  intersections, pauses, 
and  intonations,  arc’  sO  various,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  adequately 
sented  by  the  other.  'In  this- respect, 
the  grammatical  order  is  not  a  Whit 
more  fortunate  than  the  rhetorical. 

Xo  ])erson  I  actually  docs  point  bis 
sentences  according  to  their  gramma¬ 
tical  currency.  »It  would  be  intoler¬ 
able.  In  the  end  of  the  second  pa¬ 
ragraph  of  the  Essay,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  punctuation  in  the 
sentence  already  quoted,  the  effect  of 
which  is  so  utjpleasant,  that  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  a  note  following  it,  findsit  ne¬ 
cessary  to  caution  bis  readers  against 
pointing  with  too  great  minuteness, 
even  according  to  his  own  theory. 
But  this  sentence  is  a  favonrdhh 
specimen  of  the  system  of  *  pointing 
after  the  natural  or  grammatical  or¬ 
der.  To  shew  this,  1  shall  point  the 
following  period,  first,  acconling  to 
the  received  notions,  and  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  theory.  ’ 

In  the  usual  way,  it  runs’ thus : 
“For,  at  if  any  of  those  bad  then 
been  condemned,  you  would  not  now 
have  transgressed  ;  so,  if  you  should 
now  be  condemned,  others  will  not 
hereafter  transgress.”  This  is  not 
the  natural  order  of  the  sentence,  be¬ 
cause  here  the  inference  precedes 
the  proposition  whence  it  is  deduced. 
Hut  we  n)ay  throw  the  sentence  into 
its  grammatical  order,  without  al¬ 
tering  a  single  w’ord  ;  and  this  makes 
it  a  fit  example  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  because  we  may  distribute  the 
points  through  it,  as  if  the  natural 
order  liad  been  observed  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  In  doing  so,  the  full  poirtt 
must  be  placed  where  the  period 
ends  grammatically,  and  the  semi¬ 
colon  af»r  the  last  word  of  the  first 
member.  This  then  will  be  the 
punctuation :  “  For,  as  if  any  of 
those  had  then  been  condemned ; 
you  would  not  now  have  transgressed, 
so  if  you  should  now  be  condemned, 
others  will  not  hereafter  transgress.’’ 

There  is  something  repulsive  in  the 
very  look  of  so  mangled  a  seirtefiefe.  ' 

Hut  how,  except  on  the  genenilly*' 
received  theory,  are  adverbs  and 
verbial  phrases  sometimes  pointed**  ‘ 
off,  and  sometimes  not, — how  a#e 
commas  sometimes  inserted  betWerti 
the  nominative  and  the  vert>^  kud'^- 
sometimes  not,  or  rather,  how  Ore 
they  ever  so  placed, — in  one  word. 


Strict  I, rt\i  ‘‘  ou  j 

1)0W  do  the  Iwngih  and  ihe  number 
of  incmlHirs  continually  affect  the 
punctuation  ?  On  the  principle  that 
graunnar  alone  ought  to  regulate  the 
points,  these  questions  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered,  except  by  saying  that  the 
universal  practice  of  our  language  is 
erroneous. 

As  spoken  is  earlier  than  written 
language,  so  it  is  evident  must  the 
situation  of  the  rhetorical  pauses  be, 
to  the  nice  discrimination  of  gram¬ 
matical  intersection.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  most 
cultivated  times  of  ancient  literature, 
points  were  not  used  to  designate 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
various  kinds  of  marks  which  we 
find  in  antique  inscriptions  arc  evi¬ 
dently  placed  without  much  regard 
either  to  the  grammar  or  the  pause. 
'J'lie  sculptors  seem  to  have  had  no 
general  rule  for  placing  them,  except 
(which  is  perhaps  the  true  case)  they 
used  them  for  the  same  purpose 
which  is  served  in  Hebrew  by  the 
elongation  of  certain  final  letters,  to 
fill  up  spaces  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  blank.  Traces  of  gram¬ 
matical  or  rhetorical  punctuation  in 
MSS.  have  not,  I  believe,  been 
hitherto  discovered.  The  dots  with 
which  we  find  some  MSS.  to  abound 
arc  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word, 
and  are  obviously  designed,  not  to 
mark  the  grammar  or  the  elocution, 
but  to  separate  words  from  each 
other  ;  a  practice  very  useful  before 
the  present  mode  of  leaving  spaces 
between  them  was  introduced.  Yet 
this  practice,  indispensable  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  but  very  imper¬ 
fectly  followed,  even  for  some  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  In 
tlic  great  majority  of  ancient  MSS. 
the  words  run  on  in  a  continued 
strain,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  the  termination  of  pe** 
riods,  or  paragraphs,  being  no  ways 
distinguished.  It  is  so  in  that  ve- 
1  nerable  MS.  the  Alexandrian,  which 

I  is  as  old  as  the  Council  of  Nice 
In  old  books,  printed  even  after 

I I  some  fixed  notions  of  punctuation 
|J  began  to  be  conceived,  the  points  are 
1^^  rare  and  irregular.  Many  marks,  it 
p  is  true,  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
K  especially  of  the  Latin  auihors ;  but 
g  the  slightest  inspection  shows  that 
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these  arc  either  marks  of  orthogra¬ 
phical  apocope  or  syncope,  of  arc 
analogous  to  the  LiUraruw  Nexuit 
of  the  Creeks.  Thus  the  last  and 
penult  letters  of  tlic  enclitical  (lueare 
almost  invariably  represented  oy  the 
mark  which  we  now  call  semicolon. 
A  dash  drawn  above  a  word  denotes 
the  omission  of  some  of  its  medial 
letters,  as  Jactm  for  Jacobus,  ecclia 
for  ecclesia.  This  kind  of  syncope 
was  very  usual  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  admirers  of  Petrarch  know  that 
it  is  on  the  determination  of  a  word 
so  spelled  that  the  character  of 
Laura,  and  the  innocence ,  or  the 
guilt  of  his  affection  for  her,  are  not 
a  little  founded.  The  termination 
of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of 
the  three  last  Latin  declensions  is 
often  marked  by  a  figure  resembling 
our  ninth  Arabic  numeral.  These 
marks,  however,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  pretty  generally  discarded, 
and  our  modern  system  of  punctua¬ 
tion  has  been  superinduced. 

These  observations  on  the  points 
in  general  being  premised,  1  roust 
now  claim  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
remarks  upon  that  one  which  was 
introduced  the  last,  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  which,  if  not  so  great,  are  at 
least  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  others, — 1  mean  the 
note  of  admiration. 

In  the  opinion  laid  down  in  the 
Essay,  that  tbit  mark  is  too  frequent¬ 
ly  us(kl,  1  entirely  concur ;  but  I 
would  feel  inclined  to  compress  its 
application  within  still  narrower  li¬ 
mits  than  your  correspondent  has 
fixed.  Its  only  proper  situations 
seem  to  be  after  exclamations  and 
suspensive  reflections  or  recollections, 
the  usual,  though  not  the  imlispen- 
sable,  signs  of  which  arc  the  interjec¬ 
tions.  As  for  invocations,  the  com¬ 
ma,  or  the  semicolon,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  ought  to  follow  them.  No 
sentence  seems  to  be  entitled  to  this 
point,  unless  it  not  only  require  an 
earnest  modulation  of  the  voice,  but 
also  be  of  an  elliptical  construction. 
To  naake  this  clear  by  an  example, 
when  we  write  **  Oh  for  the  swords 
of  former  time  V*  &c.,  we  correctly 
use  the  note  of  admiration :  we 
press  an  ardent  wish  in  exclamatory 
,  and  elliptic  phrase.  Bat  when  we 


•  See  Wotd^i  Fao.similc. 
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writ«,  **  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen 
iiei/*  &c.,  we  do  not  use  this  inark, 
because,  though  the  wish  here  is  as 
strong  as  in  the  other  instance,  yet 
the  expression  of  that  wish  is  full. 

It  contains  no  elliMis—no  exclama¬ 
tion  :  it  is  a  logical  proposition. 

The  reason  why  invocations  have 
this  mark  so  often  is  perha^is  the 
not  adverting  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Oh,  the  interjection,  and  O, 
the  sign  of  the  vocative. 

Those  beautiful  phrascS  with  which 
some  persons  so  liberally  garnish 
their  speech  being  sometimes  as  du¬ 
bious  in  their  construction  as  in 
their  meaning,  may  perhaps  have 
increased  the  prevalence  of  the  error. 
These  expressions  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  note  of  admiration 
only  when  they  are  used  as  powerful 
interjections.  Thus  Mr  Campbell 
rightly  points  his  heroine’s  words. 

And  1  beheld,  oh  God  !  oh  God  1 
HU  life's  blood  oosing  through  the  sod.'* 

The  frequency  with  which  this 
point  is  now  used  is  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant.  When  a  writer  has  made 
an  acute  observation,  or  rounded  off 
a  sounding  period,  he  marks  it  out 
for  the  attention  of  his  readers  with 
one — sometimes,  indeed,  two  notes 
of  admiration.  Even  were  the  prin¬ 
ciple  correct,  the  practice  would,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  indefensi¬ 
ble,  since  the  point  is  so  frequently 
afiixeil  to  sentences  which  have  little 
in  them  to  command  the  reader’s  ad¬ 
miration.  Thus  in  Roger's  lines,  as 
quoted  in  the  Essay : 

“  He  grows  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  too  ! 
And  as  new  scenes,  new  objects  rise  to 
view, 

Thinks  nothing  done,  while  ought  re- 
mtins  to  do  !** 

What  Dossible  cause  of  admiration 
is  there  nere?  Was  this  the  only 
boy  who  grew  bigger  and  more  know¬ 
ing  as  be  got  older,  or  who,  by  de¬ 
grees,  began  to  look  to  higher  scenes 
than  hk  nursery  afforded  him  ?  Had 
it  been  the  other  way — bad  the  urchin 
grown  len  in  site,  and  more  infan- 
tiw  in  mind,  and  had  his  connection 
with  the  nursery-maid  become  closer 
M  he  approach^  to  roigority,  then 
indeed  we  might  perhaps  have  passed 
without  much  censure  the  marking 
ottt  to  our  notice  of  t  period  which 
Contained  intelligence  so  very  re- 
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markable.  But  all  here  goes  on  in 
the  usual  course  of  things.  Should 
we  proceed  thus,  a  few  years  will 
completely  change  our  punctuation. 
The  profound  remarks  which  ema¬ 
nate  from  Exeter  'Change,  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  brute  creation — 
the  announcements  of  auctions  and 
cheap  sales — and  the  sign-boards  of 
Joanna  Sou thcot’s  chapels,  may  have 
as  many  such  marksas  the  individuals 
interested  may  choose  to  affix, ~but 
let  scholars  avoid  the  indecent  pro¬ 
fusion. 

All  suspensive  reflections  require 
this  point,  because  they  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  an  exclamatory 
tone  more  or  less  subdued,  and  be¬ 
cause  their  grammatical  construction 
is  highly  elliptical.  This  suspended 
construction  is  often,  in  poetry  at 
least,  continued  through  several  sen¬ 
tences.  1  observe,  that,  in  practice,  a 
diflTerence  has  taken  place  between 
the  punctuation  of  such  sentences 
when  the  interjection  is  repeated, 
and  when  it  is  only  understocid.  In 
the  former  case,  the  point  of  admira¬ 
tion  is  continued  throughout ;  as  in 
the  song  already  quoted — “  Oh  for 
the  swords  of  former  time !"  &c., 
while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  used 
much  more  sparingly.  Thus,  “  Oh 
the  joys  of  an  evening  Posada !” 
though  elliptical  throughout,  has 
only'  the  recurring  quatrain  marked 
with  the  note  of  admiration.  I  say, 
though  elliptical  throughout,  because, 
although  some  verses  in  it  may  be 
considered  logical  prepositions,  yet 
they  seem  much  more  poetical  wnen 
viewed  as  suspensive  reflections. 

When  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  is 
to  be  marked  with  this  point,  the 
simple  rule  is  to  place  it  where  the 
sentence  ceases  to  be  suspensive, 
and  assumes  a  regular  form.  Thus 
y  oung,  in  his  first  Satire  on  Women : 

“  But  oh  !  the  nymph  that  mounts  above 
the  skies. 

And  gratis  clears  religion's  mysteriei. 
Resolv'd  the  Church's  welfare  to  ensure, 
And  make  her  family  a  nneenre ! 

The  theme  divine,  at  cards,  she'll  not 
forget, 

But  takes  in  texts  of]  Scripture  at  pic- 
quet; 

In  those  licentious  roeetingt  ads  the 
prude. 

And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cardrart 
good." 


1825.;] 

eWibt^he  note  of  artmirati^n*/x:^.fti- 
stops  lift^H*  tefMcstiou* — but  that '  lifter*  jArtT)* 

pMnt  of  adrtili^rton  W*,trtwHbVt  m^sl*  be  the  latter.  '  . 
be  plaeed  th^re.'  VVbi't  foHbMra  Ik’ ,  h  tloaing  these  desnltoty  ti^maHta* 
pfeitt  ari<rtlfh?le#atctltls^Hbh’f -ivhfat  oil’ a  subject  which  may  prthlaps 
prkedes  is  elliptical  ahd^^UsbWsiVe.  deemed  not  worth  so  rrtoch’’ WotO.  t 
We  kdJect^Ves  dom-r  may  be  jiermittcd  to  i^kerve^,  that^h^ 

prehensive  enou^^.to”  Iheftrde  thV  who  would  acquire  a  pradtlfckl  know- 
several  qualities’* 'assigned  to  the  ledge  ot*  punctuation  ought  to  read 
nymph*;  but  this  ceases  ih  the  fifth  our  best,  and  especially  our  old  clas- 
line ;  there  we  must'  have  a  verb  sics,  with  an  audible  voice,  and  a 
in  other  words,  a  logical  preposition  scrupulous  attention  to  the  system 
is  there  enunciated,  and  to  it  the  of  their  style.  Ido  not  say  that  he 
point  of  admiration  cannot  be  ap-  must  study  their  punctuation,  but 


The  morning  came,  when  Strephon,  wa- 
.  king,  found 

(Surprising  nght !)  his  bride  in  sorrow 
drown’d: 

“  What  miracle,”  says  Strephon,  “  makes 
you  weep  ?”  ^ 

**  Ah,  barlNurous  man,”  she  sobs,  **  how 
could  you  sleep  ?”  ^ 

Here  the  point  after  weep  may  be 


seology,  but,  what  is  of  more  conse* 
quence,  he  )viU  improve  his  mind, 
increase  his  knowl^ge,  and  learh 
why  ^  he  ‘  otight ' W  be^  proud  ‘  of  the 
name  of  Engli^bah. "  '  0;H. 

ii.  J  -  a,  ;j. 

ji:  -  JiiK;  I  Ah  »r  ,‘'c 

i.ti  if  uH»f  .s .  it  ua..  O'  * 

vm  « Ji.t  iT  mil  hiitaMiu  ill  '  .r 
•  -rji  j'  TliU'tdl  lio  *  •* 

The  death-robes  oVv  tbcm^lihc  A  iaeoy 
..  cloud  {  .  t»4iW  01  tT  .  :>ll 

Mjr  naother  kiss’d  *nd<Ay  sistm 
too,  , 

Than, my  tbfugbta  like  this,  windHTwept 
ocean  grew,  i  f,  ,,i  ,,,.^1 

And  horror  was 


Msthovout  I  died,  and  to  the  silent 
grave  . 

My  friends  did  bear  me.  Still  and  ino< 
1  tionless  < 

1  lay,  yet  not  without  the  power  to  have 
Full  knowledge  of  my  utter  helpless¬ 
ness. 

In  thM  ipy  dreadful  grim  hour  of  dis- 


my  own :  a  fire  nasb  d 
'  roil  ^  '»  i  .iiri  .•.-r*  .Ur 

And  gteain^,  at'tAhmiA'my  sOi^Ched 
And  wHdry  o^iMbh  eyeHtA'UgUtiiMg 

■a  ,r  M 

Whan  my  dklaiiti«ltthapkl,<  iM  iiilimis 

*  _ _ .1...  _ i. 


tress; 

My  thougl^  remain’d,  aud  feeling,  ac¬ 
tively 

As  tb^  were  wopt,  nor  was  sensation 

-  '  .7  >“•  '  -  r,- 

Active ;  but  my  pulse  beat  not,  and 
i  ,  lapne^e  .  .  ♦ 

SemM  death -Tike  fix’d,  and  glax’d,  to 
,  those  staadiiig  ^y. 


I  keard^hem 
tbfe*rw 
t  beM  the 
breast," 


bi.MUi 


[  They  wrapt  me  in  my  white  fttnareal  Ml 
shroud,  ,**. 

I  ^  ^Attdmlosli  wyinsslswriy^tiaa  fsiitiA 
drew 
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QQ  Classical  i 

As  with  a  crushing  weight,  which 
slniighlway  piiss’d, 

And  then  I  fcit  them  carry  me  away 

From  »H  my  kindred,  weeping  and  dis- 
tre&t. 

Oh,  how  I  inward  shudder'd  at  decay. 
And  pray’d  in  anguish  for  the  blessed 
light  of  day  ! 

I  heard  the  measur’d  niiu'ch,  and  sullen 
tread, 

And,  iv>w  and  then,  a  murmur  pass 
along. 

Hollow  and  deep,  as  best  befits  the  dead 

To  be  sjH)ke  of,  although  men  say  no 
wrong : 

They  went  the  graves  and  sepulchres 
.  among. 

And  ail,  in  still  and  solemn  silence, 
stood 

To  let  the  coffin  dow’n ;  the  earth  they 
Hung 

Upon  me,  and  I  heard  them  beat  the 
sod — 

1  rav’d,  and  in  my  madness  did  blas- 
phenae  my  God ! 

But  that  too  jxtss’d  away,  and  I  could 
think. 

And  feel,  and  know  my  dismal,  hclp- 
Icsit  state ; 


^riilcis7U.  []Jan. 

My  body  knew’  corruption I  did  shrink 
To  feel  the  icy  worm— my  only  mate. 
For  thousands  crawl’d  upon  me,  all 
elate  ’  ’  ’*** 

At  their  new  prey,  and  o’er  my  rotting 

face 

They  blindly  crept  and  revell’d,  after 
that 

They  did  their  noisome,  vile,  dark  pass¬ 
age  trace, 

To  make  my  burning  brain  their  loath¬ 
some  resting-place. 

Then,  eager  to  renew’  their  feast,  would 
press 

My  skull  and  eyeless  sockets,  passing 
through, 

And  intertw  ining,  till  they  grew'  a  mass 
Within  my  mouth,  when  my  soul  froze 

anew. 

And  shudder’d, — ’twasin  vain:  alas!  I 
knew 

I  w’as  a  victim  to  corruption’s  pow’r. 
My  horrid  dream  was  o’er— but  the 
cold  dew 

Was  on  my  forehead,  like  the  glistering 
show’r 

That  falls,  from  church-yard  cypress  at 
the  midnight  hour. 

Delta. 


CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 


Sit, 

'I'he  “  Classical  Reveries”  in  your 
highly  respectable  Miscellany  have, 
for  some  months  past,  given  me,  at 
leisure  hours,  much  pleasure  and  cu¬ 
rious  information.  Although  1  have 
not  alw'ays  been  able  to  acquiesce  in 
the  conclusions  at  wdiich  the  learned 
critic  arrives,  I  have  been  uniformly 
pleased  with  the  liberal  manner,  and 
humoured  style,  with  which 
his  discussions  liave  been  marked. 
As  it  is  only  through  the  loci  de- 
plorati,”  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
of  classical  literature,  that  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  steer  .his  course,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  he  should 
always  reach  tlic  harbour  with  safe¬ 
ty  and  success.  Without  any  inten- 
tiOQ,  however,  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  your  classical  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  produce  discord  among  the 
peaceful  haunts  of  Parnassus,  1  will, 
with  your  permission,  offer  a  few 


observations  on  some  of  the  passages 
in  which  his  attempts,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  have  not  been  attended  with 
their  .usual  success. 

In  your  Number  for  September  he 
selected  the  6th  Stanza  of  the  35th 
Ode  of  the  1st  Book  of  Horace,  upon 
which  he  might  display  his  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  critical  acumen.  ' 

I  * 

“  Te,  Spes,  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno ;  nec  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes  ,  < 

Veste  doraos  inimica  linquis.” 

The  following  is  an  exact  transcript 
of  his  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
“  Thee,  Hope,  and  Faith,  rarely  to  be 
found  clothed  in  white  *,  attend, — 
nor  does  Faith  refuse  to  accompany 
thee,  even  when  you  change  your 
character  and  your  dress,  and  desert 
the  bouses  of  the  great.”  This  is,  1 
believe,  the  explanation  which  is  ge- 


Thc  critic  certainly,  as  Dacier  says  of  Horace,  “  dtt  le'  contraire^de  cc 

fw  a  The  poet  does  not  represent  Faith  as  more  rarely  clothed  in  white 

»sn  in  or  brown,  or  any  other  colour ;  but  Faith  clothed  in  white,  who  h*  sel¬ 
dom  lo  be  met  with,  or  who  has  few  worshippers  on  earth.  • 


I 
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nerally  given  of  the  stanza,  and  yet 
1  suspect  it  conveys,  if  carefully 
examined,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
author’s  meaning.  To  suppose  that 
the  poet  liad  represented  to  himself 
Tortune  as  a  twofold  goddess,  and 
that,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
stanza,  ‘‘  Te,  Spcs,  etalborara  Fides 
colit  velata  panno,”  he  meant  tlie 
goddess  of  Prosperity,  and  that  in 
the  very  next  line,  “  nec  comitein 
abnegat,”  without  at  all  apprising  his 
readers,  he  meant  the  goddess  of  Ad¬ 
versity,  would  be  to  accuse  Horace 
of  aconfusion  of  ideas,  and  a  mixture 
of  metaphors  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
Lyrist.  The  rock  upon  which  all  the 
commentators  seem  to  have  split  is 
concealed,  I  imagine,  under  the  ex¬ 
pression  nec  cornitera  abnegat,” 
which  has  been  uniformly  explained, 

“  Nor  does  Fidelity  refuse  to  accom¬ 
pany  thee  ^Fortune)  whenever  thou 
(  Fortune)  leavest  the  houses  of  the 
rich,”  &c. 

Now,  if  Hope  and  Fidelity  aban¬ 
don  the  houses  of  the  ricn  along 
w'ith  the  goddess  Fortune,  then,  cer- 
•  tainly,  they  are  both  equally  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  appellation  of  summer 
friends^  as  the  faithless,  vulgar,  and 
perjured  courtezan.  It  was  this  view 
of  the  subject  that  caused  the  slash¬ 
ing  Bentley  to  unshcath  his  two- 
edged  sword,  and  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot,  instead  of  loosing  it.  It  is 
not  a  little  wonderful  that  the  whole 
tribe  of  grave  and  learned  critics 
should  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  necessary,  after  abnegat, 
to  understand  at.  This,  in  my  opi-  , 
nion,  has  been  the  whole  cause  of 
their  wandering.  That  verbs  are 
sometimes  used  in  this  middle  sense, 
with  sc  understood  after  them,  is  a 
fact  which  none  acquainted  with  the 
language  will  deny.  But  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  rare,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
case  before  us.  1  w'ould  then  under¬ 
stand  abnegare  as  used  to  signify  to 
abandon,  or  to  refuse  to  accompany  ; 
and  comes  to  signify  a  friend*  If 
this  view  of  the  passage  be  correct, 
the  stanza  may  be  thus  translated  : 

**  Hope  attends  upon  thee,  (Fortune,) 
and  Fidelity  arrayed  in  white  robes, 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  dege¬ 
nerate  age ;  nor  does  Fidelity  aban¬ 
don  her  friend,  even  when  thou 
(Fortune)  has  changed  thy  gay  robes 
tor  mourning,  and  in  sullen  anger 


leavest  the  houses  of  the  powerful.** 
It  is  evident  from  the  adversative 
conjunction  at,  that  this  stanza  is 
meant  to  be  contrasted  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  and  when  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  put  upon  it,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  accusing  Horace  of  saying  the 
contrary  of  what  he  intends. 


Agricola  of  Tacitus. — Chap.  VI* 

nine  ad  capessendos  magistratus 
in  urbem  digressus,  Domitiain  Deci- 
dianam,  splendidis  natalibus  ortam, 
sibi  junxit:  idque  matrimonium 
ad  mujora  nitenti  decus  ac  robur 
fuit  :  vixerunique  mint  concordid, 
per  viutuam  varitaiem  ct  invicem  se 
auteponendo  ;  nisi  quod  in  bond  nxore 
tantb  mqjor  tans  quanto  in  maid  plus 
culpce  est* 

This  passage  is  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  elliptical  manner  of  Taci¬ 
tus’s  style,  and  affords  ample  proof, 
that,  in  reading  his  works,  we  must 
frequently  guess  at,  rather  than  hope 
to  ascertain  his  meaning.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Agricola  and  Decidiana 
lived  in  wonderful  harmony  with 
,cach  other,  and  ascribes  that  domestic 
comfort  to  their  reciprocal  deference  ; 
and  thus  bestows  equal  praise  upon 
both  the  husband  and  wife.  But  in 
the  latter  clause  he  loses  sight,  as  it 
were,  for  a  moment,  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  qualifying  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  represents  both  as  equally 
meritorious,  tnrows  in  a  general  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  every  case  of  this  kind 
the  wife  is  vested  with  more  j>ower 
than  the  husband,  either  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a 
family,  or  of  producing  its  discord 
and  misery;* in  short,  that  in  the 
home  department  the  wife  may  be 
considered  as  commander-in-chicf. 
Whether  this  sentiment  of  Tacitus, 
philosophically  considered,  be  rigid¬ 
ly  accurate  or  not,  is  not,  I'  conceive, 
the  subject  with  which  we  have  at 
present  to  do  ;  but,  since  this  is  the 
uniform  reading  of  the  manuscripts, 
let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  w’ords,  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  Believing, 
then,  that  these  are  the  words  wbicn 
came  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  and 
that  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  them 
is  worthy  of  that  philosophic  writer, 
1  would  translate  the  passage  thus : 


fiM 

“  A{i;ricola  aiul  Decidiana  lived  in 
wonderful  harmony  with  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  af¬ 
fection  and  mutual  deference  ;  it  may 
be  said,  however,  (that  when  both 
the  husband  and  wife  are  good,)  her 
mrrit  is  as  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  husband,  as  (when  both  are  bad) 
her  demerit  is  greater  than  his. 


QJan. 

As  these  are  two  passages  of  which 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  satisfactory 
solution  has  hitherto  been  given,  I 
have  hesitated  to  give  my  opinion. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  me. 
cum. 

H. 


The  Bride  of  Parma. 


Cibe  ffirtBt  oC 


She  i^Tcalh’d  her  favourite  flow'rs  among 
her  hair ; 

She  hung  around  her  bosom  a  rich  store 

Of  brilliant  gems ;  she  deck’d  in  snowy 
white 

Her  virgin  limbs.  It  was  her  bridal  morn. 

Her  heait  beat  quickly,  and  u  maiden 
blu^h 

Suffbs’d  her  burning  cheek.  Alas  !  that 
heart 

Beats  not  to  joy,  and  the  fix’d  hectic 
glow 

On  that  fair  cheek  denotes  not  happiness. 

A  tear  has  lent  its  lustre  to  her  eye ; 

And  ’neath  those  jewels  sadness  sits  en¬ 
shrin’d 

Within  a  broken  heart.  Yet  she  to.day 

Must  wear  a  mask  of  smiles,  for  she  has 
pledged 

Her  hand  to  Parma’s  Duke  ;  and  sec  !  he 
comes, 

To  claim  the  promis’d  gift.  Yet  the  time 
was 

When  Julian  sued  in  vain,  and  not  the 
wealth 

Of  Venice  would  have  won  Biarica’s  love. 

Her  every  thought  was  Florio’s ;  every 
hope 

Of  future  love  and  bless  was  link’d  with 
him  ; 

And  he  deserv’d  the  heart  that  he  had 
gain’d. 

But  ere  he  wed,  his  ardent  spirit  long’d 

To  gather  laurels  on  the  field  of  fame. 

He  fought  in  foreign  lands he  fought, 
and  fell, 

I*’or  yaara  roll’d  on,  and  Klorio  came  not 
home. 

Let  n>e  not  dwell  upon  Bianca’s  woe  ; 

Her'a  was  the  silent  grief  that  seeks  no 
vent 

In  idle  words>-.the  canker.worm  that 
prey’d 

Unseen  within  the  flow’r.  Then  Julian 
came. 

And  with  his  pow’r  and  gold  allur’d  her 
friends. 

Pitring  before  them  hopes,  till  then  en¬ 
joy’d 

<>nly  In  dreamt.  Bianca  little  cared 

I  What  fate  might  now  be  her's.  They 
I  told  their  child. 


And  in  the  passive  sorrow  of  despair 
She  listen’d  to  her  doom. 

It  is  the  bridal  morn,  and  mirth  resounds 
Through  Parma’s  ducal  halls,  and  light 
hearts  dance  ‘ 

In  buoyant  merriment,  and  festive  steps 
Are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  music  floats 
Softly  u|X)n  the  air,  and  from  the  tow’rs 
Wave  princely  banners  in  the  summer 
breeze ! 

Hark !  *tis  the  tread  of  horses ;  open 
wide 

The  willing  gates  ;  ring  out  your  loudest 
peal ! 

On  his  triumphal  car  the  bridegroom 
comes, 

And  she  is  by  his  side — his  ow'n  for  ever. 
Mark  you  the  flash  of  pride  in  his  dark 
eye  ? 

’Tis  pride  love-kindled,  for  a  fairer  maid 
Smiles  not  beneath  the  skies  of  Italy. 
Again  !  again  !  send  up  to  Heav’n  again 
Those  peals  of  gladness  !  Let  the  sun  go 
down 

Deaf  with  the  tones  of  Parma’s  revelry  ! 
But  with  the  day-god  light  shall  not  de¬ 
part; 

A  thousand  lamps  are  gleaming  in  each 
bow’r, 

And  every  statue,  urn,  and  marble  vase, 
And  calm,  clear  fountain,  and  remote  cas¬ 
cade. 

Shine  forth  reveal’d  in  the  unclouded 
blaze ; 

And  far  above  the  gentle  moon  sails  on 
Through  the  blue  firmament.  It  is  a  scene 
That  gives  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of 
Heav’n  ! 

Ask  not  if  all  is  only  what  it  utmi. 

That  night  a  stranger  flung  him  from  his 
horse,  ^ 

And,  though  bis  armed  mail  might  ill 
befit  ’  ,  -  >  ^ 

The  festive  scene,  he  enter’d  with 
rest,  . 

And  w  ander’d  In  the  crowd  fVom'  boW^' 
to  bower.  1/  —  .t  V 

But  midst  the  multitude  he  stood  alone.  • 
No  smile  was  in  his  eye,  and  though  thd 
names  ;•  }  ,/  v 

Of  Julian  and  Bianca  rent  the  air,  r*' 


incr  broke,  Until  his  eye  grew  dim,  and  not  a  sense 

He  stretch’d  his  wearied  limbs  along  the  Of  individual  being  linger’d  round 

brink  Ois  breaking  heart !  Just  4hen  Count 

Of  a  transparent  fountain,  where  he  Julian  came  ; 

quench’d  madness !  does  another 

His  burning  thirst,  and  cool’d  his  throb-  clasp 

bing  brow.  Bianca  to  his  bosom, — her  he  wed 

But  yester-night  ?  Revenge !  revenge ! 
At  morn  Bianca  left  her  bridal  bed.  His  sword 

And  stole  unseen  into  the  summer  woods.  Has  left  the  scabbard,— >for  a  moment 
She  sat  her  down  upon  a  flowery  bank,  flash’d 

And  as  her  raven  tresses  loosely  flow’d  In  the  pure  sun-light, — and  the  next  is 
Unbraided  o’er  her  neck,  her  bosom  red 

heav’d  With  that  young  w'arrior’s  blood  !— he 

Convulsively,  and  short  quick  sobs  gave  looks,  he  smiles, 

place  He  dies. 

To  floods  of  gushing  tears.  Hide,  hide 

thy  woe.  They  lie  together  in  an  ancient  tomb 

Young  bride !  Thou  art  not  yet  alone.  Shut  in  by  yew  and  eyiJress ;  and  fair 

l.ook  up !  giris, 

A  stranger  gazes  on  thee,  and  his  lips  Each  with  her  lover,  still  frequent  the 
Pronounce  one  word — “  Bianca  !”  Ha !  spot 

she  starts.  To  tell  the  mournful  tale,  and  pledge 

Her  eye  meets  his,— Oh  Heav’n  !  that  eternal  faith. 

scream  !  that  scream  !  H.  G.  B. 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWIXT  THOMAS,  A  RIGID  DISSENTER,  AND  A  KIRKMAN, 
AFTER  THE  ORDINATION  OF  A  DISSENTING  MINISTER,  AND  TO  WHOSE 
ORDINATION-DINNER,  AT  THE  INN,  THE  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH, 
WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  GENTLEMEN  BELONGING  TO  HIS  CONGREGATION, 
WERE  INVITED. 


The  text  was  taken  from  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  6. 

“  And  wow,  saith  the  Lord,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  his  Servavt, 
to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him,  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  1  bo  glo¬ 
rious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength. 

“  And  he  said.  It  is  a  light  thing  that  THOU  shouldest  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up 
the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  tbou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth” 


Thomas. — Gude  day,  John ;  you're 
setting  hame,  I  see.  VVcel,  how  did 
ye  like  the  wark  the  day  ?  Did  ye 
ever  see  sic  a  fu'  house  as  yon  ? 

«/oAn. — Mony  a  time,  Thomas; 
but  no  in  yon  place. 

Thomas. — We'll  ding  you  a'  down 
now.  After  this  your  kirk  wull  be 
as  turn  as  a  whistle.  »  - 


“  We’ll  be  up,  and  you’ll  be  down, 
Baith  in  kintra  and  in  town.” 


John.-^Clavers — "  What  we  want 
we  wish  at  ony  rate."  Curiosity, 
Thomas,  led  me,  and  mony  mae,  to 
fill  your  house  the  day ;  but  for  sic* 
in  a  SERMON  as  yonV  i  wou'dnagang 
the  length  o*  my  tae  for  a  thousand 


-1  Uiaudi  a  DisacnUr  and  a  Ltykman. 
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o*t.  It's  tl'.e  cuckoo  sang  o*  a  dis¬ 
senting  ordination-sermon. 

That  may  be  your  opi¬ 
nion,  but  it’s  no  mine.  I  never  beard 
a  better  sermon  in  my  life. 

John.— Ayv,  aye,  Thomas,  “  your 
OEESE  are  a’  swans.*'  But,  blaw  awa", 
blaw  awa’,  and  brag  on. 

Thomas. — Inwardly,  you  think  as 
1  do, — 1  ken  you  wetl,-— your  aye 
taking  iis  down,  whene’er  ' 


CJan. 


Thomas. — Blasphemy  liere^  blas¬ 
phemy  there,  1  understood  him  as  1 
ha’e  said.  It  may  be,  he  meant  the 
triumphs  o’  the  Messiah  ;  but  it  ap- 
j)eared  to  me,  and  raae  o’  us,  that  he 
ettled  plainly  at  our  triumphs  owre 
the  kirk, — that  our  minister  wouM 
be  glorious  in  the  eyes  o*  the  Lord, 
— that  (jod  wou’d  be  bis  strength, 
— and  that  he  wou’d  gi’e  to  him  the 
us  uuwn,  wiienetr  ye  ha’e  Gentiles;  and  ye  ken,  John,  gif 
an  opportunity.  But,  laying  aside  a’  we  get  them,  our  house,  as  weel  as 
banter,  1  put  it  again  to  you,  gif  ye  our  minister,  we’ll  “  be  glorious 
ever  heard  a  Utter  ?  Odd,  my  verra  our  seats  will  set  high— our  colUc- 
heartdancedwi’joy  whenhetauldus,  tions  will  be  great— the  debt  on  the 
frae  the  text,  that  our  minister  was  bouse  will  soon  be  paid  off,  and  well 
“  formed'*  irae  the  womu  lobe  his  be  able  to  support  our  minister  as 
servant  among  us  ;  that  he  w’as  to  splendidly  as  yours. 

“  restore”  the  outcasts”  o’  Is-  Jo/*w.— Bright  visions,  Thomas, 
rael  in  this  place,  because  they  But  wha  do  you  mean  by  the  Gea- 
cou’dna  join  wi’  a  corrupted  kirk  ;  tiles  ^  I’m  doubtfu*  gif  ye  binna  per- 


that  he  was  to  “  gather”  them  to¬ 
gether  in  one  house — which  has  been 
iang  deserted,  and  “  restore”  unto  us 
the  GhN TILTS,  wha  are  a*  to  be  gi’en 
to  him  for  their  “  salvation.** 

John. — Nae  wunner  ye  war  over- 
joyal,  Thomas,  whan  you  understood 
the  sermon  in  that  sense,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  a’  to  your  future  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

Thomas. — What  itber  sense  cou’d 
1  understand  it  in  ?  It  was  as  clear 
to  roe  as  a  pike^stajf' ;  1  saw  frae  it, 


vertinfT  that  word,  as  you  ha’e  done 
the  sermon. 

Thomas.— 'Mean !  I  mean  the  6V;j- 
iiles.  Wha  else  shou’d  I  mean? 
Isna  that  the  verra  word  in  the  Bible? 
and  can  it  mean  ony  thing  but  a’  the 
weel -born,  and  weel- bred — a’  the 
rich  and  the  fp^eat  in  the  parish  ? 
these  are  to  hll  our  house. 

John. — 1  thought  ye  had  measur¬ 
ed  your  members,  no  by  their  wealthy 
but  their  worth  ;  and  that  the  poor- 
est  members  o*  Christ  were  dearer  to 


at  ae  glance  o’  my  e’e,  that  the  hail  you  than  the  ungodly,  however  rich 
parish,  in  a  wee,  wou’d  be  ours,  and  in  temporal  gude  things.  But, 
that  ye  wou’d  ha’e  naething  but  a  ’I  homas,  you're  a’  aff  your  eggs  about 
turn  kirk  and  bare  wa’s.  the  Gentiles  in  the  text.  The  word 


John. — Just  sac,  'rhumas ;  **  As 
the  f(x>l  thinks  the  bell  clinks  and 
sac  it  has  been  wi’  you.  1  viewed  the 
sermon,  which  was  a  verra  ordinary 
ane,  and  verra  indifferently  deliver¬ 
ed,  in  a  verra  different  light.  I  un- 
dersUxHl  it  as  describing  the  triumphs 
of  the  Messiah, — this  bringing  Jacob 
again  to  him,— raising  up  and  restor¬ 
ing  the  TRIBES  o'  Israel,  and  ga¬ 
thering  them  again  into  ane, — and,  as 
an  extension  o’  his  services  and  his 
reward,  giving  Him  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  “He  might  be  their 
salvation  unto  the  end  o’  the  earth.’ 
This,  Thomas,  was,  1  think,  the 
scope  and  desifrn  o'  the  sermon  ;  and 
gif  you  liatl  attended  to  it,  without 
itching  ears,  to  find  party  in  it,  ye 
wou’d  just  ba’e  uiiderstooil  it  as  1 
did.^  Wi’  your  way  o’t,  ye  wou’d 
mak  your  minister  speak  something 
little  short  o'  blasphemy,  man. 


there,  man,  means,  no  the  weel-born 
and  the  tveel-bred,  but  Heathens 
and  Pagans. 

Thomas. — Weel-a-weel,  they’re  a’ 
the  liker  to  our  Gentiles  in  that — 
for,  except  ane  here,  and  ane  there, 
the  maist  o’  them  live  like  Heathens ; 
otld,  you  may  ride  a  simmer  day 
before  ye  get  ane  o’  them  that  attends 
regularly  the  kirk,  or  keeps  up  fa¬ 
mily-worship  in  their  houses;  and 
gin  I’m  tauld  true,  there  are  some  o’ 
them  sae  graceless,  and  sae  indepen¬ 
dent  o'  their  Maker,  that  they  win- 
na’  even  thank  Him,  or  ask  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  their  meals.  c  r|  nw. 

^  John. — They’re  no  so  ill  at  a* 
Tboinaa — there’s  moiiy  a  }Worthy 
man  aroang  them  ;  and  gif  somft  o’ 
them  dinna  say  sic  lang  prayers  and 
graces  as  you  and  some  o’  yoAUr  f<dks, 
yet  they’re  mair  hononrable  in  .their 
words,  truer  to  their  promiaea»  andup- 
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Tighter  in  their  dealings,  than  niony 
o’  you :  git*  they  war  as  you  say,  they 
wud  do  little  cretlit  to  jrour  meeting¬ 
house  ;  for  the  glory  a  kirk  is  the 
purity  o’  her  professors. 

Thomas. — Granted  ;  and  it’s  for 
this  end  they  are  to  be  given  to  us, 
that  our  minister  may  restore  them 
to  their  pristine  purity,  and  be  their 
salvation.” 

John. — You’re  feeding  yoursel*, 
Thomas,  wi’  wind.  Admitting  ye 
were  right  in  the  meaning  o’  the 
word  Gentiles,  can  ye  really  deceive 
yoursel’  so  far  as  to  think  tliat  they 
wou’d  attend  you,  or  countenance  or 
encourage  your  house  ? 

Thomas. — Gif  the  Bible  say  it, 
they’ll  be  brought  to  do’t.  What¬ 
ever  is  written  and  prophesied  there¬ 
in  maun  come  to  pass— He  can  mak* 
them,  as  weel  as  ithers,  **  willing 
subjects  i’  the  day  o’  his  power.” 

John. — Quite  sound,  Thomas ;  gif 
our  genteel  people  war  the  Gentiles 
mentioned  in  the  text.  But  I’ve  tauld 
you  they’re  no  them.  Our  Gentiles 
ha’e  a  strong  worldly  interest,  to  keep 
them  awa*  frae  your  meeting-house, 
or  gi’en’  you  ony  countenance  what¬ 
ever. 

T/tomiir.— AVhat’s  that  interest, 
tlohn  ? 

John. — Why,  they  ha’e  the  poor 
to  maintain,  which  now,  in  our  pa¬ 
rish,  is  nae  light  burden  ;  their  poli¬ 
cy,  therefore,  is  to  attend  the  kirk,  to 
keep  up  the  respectability  o’  the  mi¬ 
nister,  and  to  do  a’  things  in  their 
power  to  mak’  him  popular.  By  these 
means,  the  seats  set  better,  and 
greater  collections  are  made  at  the 
kirk-door ;  which  either  keep  aff  an 
assessment  a’thegither,  or  lighten 
the  burden  o’t  to  them ;  for  the 
higher  the  seat-rents,  and  the  inair 
the  collections,  they  ha’e  the  less  to 
pay  out  o*  their  lands. 

Thomas. — 1  didna  see  that  before, 
but  see  it  now.  Their  interests,  1 
clearly  see,  are  a’  against  us;  yet  folk 
dinna  always  act  according  to  their 
interests.  In  a  neighbouring  parish, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  some  o’  the 
'heritors/ 1  am  tauld,  contributed  heaps 
o’  siller  to  enlarge  the  meeting-house, 
and  ha’e  seats  in  it,  and  gang  there 
^and  gi’e  them  their  oolleetions.  May- 
^  na  some  o’  ours  do  that  too  } 

bafe  mair  rummal^ 
'gumskMk  ('gfen  thoni  than  to  let 
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THEIR  MOUTH  BITE  AFF  THEIR 

NOSE.”  Thae  folk  didna  see  far 
afore  them,  or  they  wou’dna  ha’c 
done  that.  But  whan  wrath’s  in, 
wit’s  out ;  passion  is  a  bad  horse  to 
ride,  for,  sooner  or  later,  it  throws 
the  rider  in  the  mire,  and  sac  it  wull 
be  wi*  them.  Their  minister,  who 
is  a  tonguie  fallow,  and  has  been  ill, 
ill  vsed  amangst  them,  winna  live 
always  ,*  and  whan  he’s  gane,  it  win¬ 
na  be  sae  easy  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  kirk  again  as  to  tak’  them  awa* — 
and  that  they’ll  find  to  tbeir  cost,  gif 
they  dinna  speedily  mend  their  man¬ 
ners.  They  ha’c  made  themselves  a 
laughing-stock  to  a’  the  kintra  round. 

Thomas. — Some  o*  our  heritors  arc 
naowre  well  pleased  wi’  our  ain  mi¬ 
nister  either,  on  account  o’  his  aug¬ 
mentation-business  ;  and  aiblins,  in 
order  to  chaw  him,  they  may  e’en 
come  and  sit  wi’  us — for,  indepen¬ 
dent  o’  a*  that,  your  minister,  though 
popular,  is  but  a  poor  preacher.  He 
wants  unction,  animation,  and  hrc. 

1  winna  say  be  has  not  “  the  form 
o’  sound  words,”  but  O  but  his  doc¬ 
trine  is  weak,  and  every  day  the 
weaker :  between  oursel’s,  John,  he’s 
but  a  poor  thing,  after  a*.  Gin  he 
hadna  been  married  to  the  co-heiress 

o’  - ,  be  wou’d  ha’e  been  out  o* 

the  elbows  langsyne,  and  been  as 
little  thought  o’  in  the  parish  as  his 
auld  kirk,  which  is  now  in  ruins — 
vow,  man,  what  a  falling  off  betwixt 
him  and  his  predecessors !  he  ne’er 
was  fit  to  had  a  candle  to  auld 
St — nie,  or  Cr — f — d  ;  besides,  he 
isna’ - 

John. — Stop,  stop,  I  say  ;  speak  as 
muckle  gude  o’  your  ain  minister 
as  ye  like,  but  say  nae  ill  o’  mine. 
My  wife,  weans,  and  servants,  a* 
depend  on  him  for  their  spiritual 
instruction.  Ony  thing  that  wou’d 
lessen  him  in  their  and  my  esteem 
wou’d  be  a  serious  injury  to  us  a’. 
How  ye,  that  pretend  to  be  better 
than  others,  can  reconcile  speaking 
ill  o’  your  neighbours,  wi*  Christi¬ 
anity)  is  mair  than  1  can  fathom. 
The  Apostle  tells  us  to  speak  **  evil 
o’  no  man.**  Your  creed  is  to  speak 
ill  o*  the  kirk  and  her  ministers)  it 
wou’d  seem. 

Thomas. — I  was  saying  nae  111  o* 
him  ;  1  was  only  speaking  the  truth) 
and  that’s  nae  sin. 

John. — But  the  truth  is  not  aye 
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10  be  Uuld  ;  there  are  many 
truths ;  and  we  ought  neither  in 
wonl  nor  in  deed  to  offend.  It  ia, 
Thomas,  aiie  o*  the  greatest  faults  1 
ha’e  to  you  and  a*  dissenters,  that  ye 
wiuna  let  kirk  ministers  alane  ;  they 
are  the  constant  objects  o’  your  at¬ 
tack,  in  public  and  private  ;  and  the 
iiiair  1  think  on’t,  the  mair  1  see  the 

force  o’  the  answer  which  Mr - 

gaed  to  ane  who  jibbed  him  as  they 
passed  a  dissenting  kirk  in  his  parisli. 

“  What  house  is  that,”  said  he  ?  ‘Mt 
has  nae  turns  in’t,  1  think  ?”  The 

question  was  rcj)eated,  when  Mr - 

replied,  “  It’s  a  bakk.  Sir.”  “  A 
BARN  !  It  canna  be  that,  it’s  like  a 
meeting-house.”  “  1  tell  you  it’s  a 
barn,  Sir,  for  thrashing  the  Kirk 
o’  Scotland  in.”  And,  cer/e.v,  Thomas, 
it  sc-ems  to  be  as  it  were  your  meat 
and  your  drink  to  pu  down  the  kirk, 
and  to  baud  her  ministers  up  to  de¬ 
rision  and  scorn. 

Tfujmas, — Never  war  you  farer 
wrang.  Our  presbytery  has  not  only 
invited  your  minister  to  dine  wi’ 
tliem  and  our  new  minister  this  day, 
but  also  a  number  o’  the  respectable 
gentlemen  in  the  parish,  belonging 
to  tile  kirk.  Is  this  like  scorning 
tliem?  Is’t  no  proof  (lositive  o’  the 
greatest  ‘‘  lihendity  u  seniinient,** 
and  “  brotherly  love  ?”  Answer  me 
that. 

John. — Fairly  will  I,  gif  you  will 
answer  me  the  following,  candidly 
and  honestly. 

Thumias, — Isedo  my  best,  if  they’re 
fair  questions. 

John. — What  then,  Thomas,  wou’d 
you  think  o’  that  shcep-stealer,  who 
shou’d  come  to,  an  honest  and.  sim¬ 
ple  shepherd,  as  he  was  watching  his 
flixk,  wha  were  a’  living  in  harmony 
wi*  him,  and  sbou’d  invite  him  to 
conic  and  dine  wi’  him  at  the  verra 
moment  he  was  planning  to  divide 
his  fold,  and  wyle  the  half  o’  them 
to  his  ain  fold  ? 

Thonias.^l  wou’d  think  him  an 
impudent  and  unprincipled  fallow ; 
ane  wha,  as  some  author  says. 

Would  smile,  and  smile, 

And  yet  ctmld  be  a  villain. . 

John. — Weel;  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  you  think  o’  the  shep¬ 
herd,  pf  he  knew  the  thief  and  his 
micntions,  wha  would  yet,  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  thae,  not  only 


accept  o’  the  invitation  hiinsel*,  but 
would  take  the  choicest  and  fattest  o’ 
bis  flock  wi'  him, — his  bell- weathers, 
whom  a’  the  rest  fallowed, — to  in 
troduce  them  to  bis  acquaintance, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  wheedle  them 
owre  to  bis  ain  fold,  that  he  may  feed 
daintily  on  them  ? 

Thomas, — 1  wou’d  count  him  an 
unfaithfu’  shepherd, — betraying  the 
flock  that  was  entrusted  to  him  by 
his  master,  and  being  art  and  part 
wi’  the  thief  in  countenancing  and 
encouraging  sic  division  and  loss.  I’ve 
answered  your  questions  fairly  ;  now 
answer  me  mine,  and  say,  gif  it  was 
na  liberal  and  brotherly  for  our 
Presbytery  to  invite  your  minister 
and  his  folk  to  dine  wi’  them  in  the 
change-house  the  day  ? 

John. — You  have  only  to  apply 
the  questions  I  ha’e  put  to  ken  my 
opinion  o’  baith  o’  their  conducts. 
The  one  in  giving  and  the  ither  in 
receiving  the  invitation.  It  is  a’,  in 
my  een,  naetbing  but  a  piece  o*  vile 
Jesuitical  cunning  and  policy.  What 
is  the  object  o’  your  minister  coming 
here  but  to  sow  division, — to  divide 
the  flock, — to  persuade  them  to  a- 
bandon  the  kirk  and  come  owre  to 
him,  to  remove  the  parishioners  from 
their  lefral  pastor,  and  to  place  them 
sel’s  under  his  guidance  and  minis 
trations,  and  thus  to  break  in  upon 
the  unity  and  harmony  o*  the  pari^  ? 
This,  you  maun  admit,  is  the  design. 
How,  otherwise,  cou’d  your  house  be 
filled,  and  your  minister  paid  and 
supported  ?  And  what,  ou  the  other 
hand,  is  the  duty  o’  tlie  Mrish  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  knowledge  o  this  ?  For 
what  end  was  be  oi^ained  ?  Was  it 
not,  amang  ither  things,  to  prevent 
schism, — tokeep  his  flock  thegkher, — 
to  censure  a’  who  follow .  divisive 
courses, — and  vigorously”  to  use 

all  suitable  means  for  reclaiming  all 
sic  misled  people?  and  gif  be  does 
na  do  this,  and  try  every  mean  for 
preventing  the  growth  of  schism,  the 
Presbytery  and  Synod  ar8»  strictly 
eigoined  to  take  **  particular  uotioe  ’ 
o’  him,  for  winking  at  schisiouiicai 
courses,  and  to  censure  him*  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demerit  of  his  fault,  even 
to  deposition,  if  necessary.  Such, 
unquestionablv,  Tbooiaa,  *  it  his 
duty,  which  he  engages  to  porfonn 
under  the  solemn  panetioftt  *; '  and 
truly  1  ha’e  nae  notiou  o*  that  **  U- 
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berality  o*  sentiment/'  which,  for  a 
moment’s  popularity,  makes  a  man 
forget  his  cSuty,  and  the  interests  o* 
his  church,  and  the  harmony  and 
unity  o’  his  parish  ?  I’m  ik>  sae  well 
skilled,  Thomas,  i'  the  laws  and  the 
practice  o’  your  kirk.  But  didna  you 
lift  up  an  act  and  testimony  against 
our  kirk  as  corrupt  and  erroneous  ? 
lu  that  act  and  testimony  didna 
you  declare  that  ye  cou’d  haud  nae 
communion  wi*  her  or  her  members  ? 
Many  a  time,  1  am  sure,  1  ha’e  heard 
your  ministers,  in  a'  the  seeming 
fervour  o'  sincerity  and  detestation, 
paint  our  Kirk  o’  Scotland  in  the 
blackest  colours,  as  gif  salvation  wasna 
to  be  found  in  her ;  and  then  they 
would  cry,  with  tears  often,  “  Oh  ! 
Come  out  o*  her,  come  out  o*  her,  and 
be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  un¬ 
clean  thing,  and  we  will  receive  you.” 
Nay,  in  eloquence  and  tone,  and 
snivel  and  gesture,  peculiarly  their 
ain,  they  didna  rest  satisded  wi' 
this,  but  proceeded  to  describe  her 
as  a  **  habitation  for  devils,”  **  a 
cage  for  every  unclean  bird  ;*'  and 
her  ministers  nae  mair  fit  to  be  mi¬ 
nisters  o'  Christ  than  a  sow  to  be 
cook  in  a  king’s  kitchen.  The  poor 
Kirk  o'  Scotland  was  held  up  just  as 
a  puddle  well,  and  her  clergy  as  twa 
three  black  clocks  (insects)  sum¬ 
ming  (swimming)  on  the  top  o't,  in 
order  to  clear’t ;  but  a'  they  could  do 
was  vain,  for  it  was  a  puddle,  and 
would  aye  be  a  puddle,  till  a  reforma¬ 
tion  cam’ ;  and  they  would  err  again. 

Come  out  o’  her,  iny  people,  that 
ye  be  na  partakers  o'  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  o'  her  plagues.” 
From  these  facts,  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  bow  your  ministers  and 
ours  can  agree  and  associate  the  day 
as  brothers.  Their  principles  and 
practices  forbid  unity  andbarmony — 
they  are  antipodes  to  ane  anither  in 
their  duties  to  their  respective  kirks, 
in  their  views  and  feelings.  They 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
respective  kirks,  go  hand  in  hand 
together.  The  dissenting  presbytery 
lift  up  their  act  and  testimony  against 
the  kirk  ;  and  the  kirk  forbid  her 
ministers  to  countenance  or  to  encou¬ 
rage  Mb isroadcs/ which  seceders  are. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  their  act  and  te»- 
timony,  the  associate  presbytery  in¬ 
vite  the  parish  minister ;  and  in  the 
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face  o’  the  laws  against  schism  and 
schismadcs,  the  parish  minister  ac¬ 
cepts  o'  the  invitation ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  vigorously  using  all  suit¬ 
able  means  to  reclaim  them,  encoura¬ 
ges  and  countenances  them.  Ad¬ 
mirable  consistency  in  baith  !  After 
this,  will  the  parish  minister  ever  say 
a  word  about  schism,  or  the  seceding 
one  ever  lift  his  lip,  and  cry,  “  Come 
out  from  among  them,  my  people,  and 
be  ye  separate  ?”  No,  naething  but 
liberality  and  brotherly  love  maun 
henceforth  prevail,  and  holy  joy 

and  peace  grow  up  in - .  But  then 

where  will  the  dissenters  be?  There 
will  be  nae  Absalom  to  steal  the 
hearts  o'  the  people. 

TJwmas, — An  he  dinnado  that,  he 
may  dight  his  neh  and  flee  up  when¬ 
e'er  he  likes ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  How  is  his  stipend  to  be 
paid,  and  the  house  kept  up,  if  he 
dinna  bring  folk  to  till  it  ?  And  whar 
are  they  to  come  frae,  gin  they  din¬ 
na  come  fiae  the  kirk  ? 

John, — But  how  can  he  do  that 
wi’  ony  consistency,  after  a* this  feast¬ 
ing,  and  healthing,  and  exclaiming, 
**  How  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  !" 

Thomas. — Do  !  nae  fear  o'  them. 
Their  smirking,  and  smiling,  and 
bowing,  and  scraping,  and  shaking 
o’  hands,  and  good-fellowship  be¬ 
tween  them  the  day,  pat  me  in  mind 
o’  a  storv  which  the  auld  laird  o* 
ance  tauld  me.  He  had  a  plea  in  the 
Court  o*  Session  anoe,  he  said,  and 
sae  he  gaed  awa'  in  to  Edinbrogh  to 
hear  the  pleadings.  Whan  the  cauee 
cam'  on,  the  twa  Advocates,  he  said, 
barked  bitterly,  and  before  they  haud 
done  were  like  to  thrapple ane  anither. 
In  a  wee  time  after  they  had  gaen 
awa',  he  dauner'd  into  the  big  ha’ 
whar'  the  Advocates  walk,  and,  to 
his  confoundment,  wha  did  be  see  but 
the  twa  Advocates  as  thick  and  pack 
as  dog-beads,  lau^^ing  and  gaffitwing 
awa’  at  the  hits  they  had  gi’en  ane 
anither.  1  was  real  mad,”  quoth 
he,  **  sae  disgusted  at  what  I  neard, 
that  1  settle^  that  night,  the  plea ; 
and  they  ba’e  ne’er  got  me  since  syne, 
into  any  plea,  and  never  sail ; — to 
ha’e  my  poaches  toomed,  and  laucht 
at  forbye,  was  what  I  could  na 
thole.”  Mooy  a  time  1  ha’e  thought 
on  this  story.  Lawyers  may  do  any 
diing ;  but  I  ne'er  ex^wetad,  John,  ta 
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sober  sadness,  to  sec  the  day  when 
i)ur  ministers  wud  sit  wi’  ffuurSf  and 
feast  and  fun  wi’  them.  My  heart 
is  wae  at  it,  and  sac  are  inony  ma  c. 
It  does  not  augur  well ;  laxHif  and  la- 
tiludinarianisni  are  the  signs  and  tore- 
runners  o’  corruption.  U  t»at  a  falling 
oti’  has  there  been  amang  us  since 
the  days  o’  Ebenezer  !  Ae  thing  has 
followed  on  the  heels  o’  another,  cor¬ 
ruption  after  corruption.  Our  fathers 
considered  gowns,  and  bands,  and 
the  dignity  o’  Doctor,  as  a’  belonging 
to  the  ranistical  kirk  ;  but  now  we 
lia’e  got  them  a’  in  ainang  us,  wi’ 
hymns,  and  light  tunes  to  them,  that 
just  mind  me  o’  “  Dp  and  war  them 
a’,  M'illie — up  and  war  them  a’,”  or 
**  Honnie  Maggie  Lauder.”  Oh  John, 
there’s  been  a  fearfu’  delusion  ainang 
us.  M'e’re  getting  far  aboon  you. 
Our  meeting-houses  are  far  brawer 
than  your  kirks,  and  they  want  nae- 
tbing  but  an  organ  in  them  to  inak’ 


the  chief  magistrate  wi’  religion  ;  t 
“  kings  are  to  be  nursing  fathers,  j 
and  queens  nursing  mothers,”  to  the 
church.  Ecclesiastical  power,  when 
opposed  to  the  violence  of  unruly  men, 
is  feeble  and  unarmed,  without  the 
aid  of  human  authority  ;  and,  con¬ 
nected  as  religion  is,  and  ever  must  ■ 
be,  in  every  civilized  country,  as  the 
bond  of  society,  it  cannot  surely  be 
wrong  in  the  civil  magistrate  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ministers  o*  religion  in  the 
preaching  o’  the  w’ord,  and  celebra¬ 
tion  of  ordinances  ;  and  to  call  “  sy¬ 
nods  of  ministers,  and  other  /?/  per¬ 
sons,  to  consult  and  advise  with  about 
matters  of  religion.”  As  to  the  chief 
magistrate  either  having  or  claim¬ 
ing  any  power  over  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience,  in  what  way  men  shall  j 
worship  God,  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  Britain.  The  chief  magistrate  in¬ 
terferes  in  no  shape  wi’  the  con¬ 
sciences  o’  the  people.  The  religious 


ihcuj  as  grand  as  an  English  chapel, 
(’orinihian  pillars,  nae  less;  velvet 
cushions,  and  silk  gowns.  Oh  !  what 
wou’d  Ualpl),  and  Wilson,  and  Mon- 
crieff,  ha’c  said  to  this ! 

Ju/m. — A’  thac  I  consider  improve¬ 
ments.  lluligion  does  not  consist 
‘‘  in  meats  and  drinks  in  wearing, 
or  not  wearing,  a  gown  and  bands, 
or  lawn  sleeves,  but  “  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  iKace,  and  joy.”  You  omit¬ 
ted  to  mention,  in  your  enumera¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  of  all  your  im¬ 
provements,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  of  increasing  “  liberality 
that  is,  the  late  union  o’  the  twa 
great  dissenting  bodies.  From  that 
step  I  augur  weel,  and  hojie  to  see 
the  day  when  you’ll  lay  down  ihe 
last  weapon  o’  your  reUUiuny  and 
join  again  the  mother  church,  frac 
whom  ye  ha’e  been  sae  lang  separ¬ 
ated. 

Thomas. — Never;  no,  never,  John ; 
though  there  war  nae  ither  thing  to 
prevent  that  but  the  assumed  power 
o’  the  civil  magistrate,  which  your 
church  allows  in  his  confession  o’ 
faith,  and  that  o’  patronage.  These 
would  keep  us  separate. 

Jo/iii.— These,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood  by  you,  Thomas,  would  be 
uac  in  the  way.  Our  confession 
o’  iaitli  grants  naething  to  the  civil 
magistrate  but  what  ony  magistrate 
ought  to  ha’e ;  and  gin  he  has  not,  he 
ought  to  ha’c.  The  Scripture  unites 


opinions  o’  those  whalive  inoffensive- 
(V  are  never  by  him  inquired  after  ; 
every  dissenter  and  every  human 
being  he  permits  to  worship  God  after 
his  own  manner,  and  as  bis  conscience 
dictates  to  him.  The  Independents 
secured  this  right  at  the  glorious  Re¬ 
volution,  when  it  was  reprobated  by 
every  other  sect  in  the  ration.  The  | 
legislature  adopted  it  then ;  and 
through  the  steady  operation  of  law, 
and  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
enlightenment  o*  the  human  mind,  as 
ample  liberty  o’  conscience  is  enjoyed 
by  all  ranks  as  can  be  desired.  Every 
pain  and  penalty,  formerly  incurred 
for  worshipping  God  according  to 
conscience,  is  now  completely  remov¬ 
ed,  and  every  sect  and  party,  with  all 
their  places  o*  worship,  are  under  the 
protection  o’  law ;  sae  that  nae  indi¬ 
vidual,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  slightest  restraint  on  con¬ 
science,  in  consequence  o*  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  wnile  those  opinions 
are  not  hnrtfu’  to  the  essential  inte¬ 
rests  o’  society,  and  disturb  not  the  1 
public  peace,  or  outrage  decency  and 
piety.  Ifa  man,  however,  was  to  plead 
conscience  for  propagating  Athei*ot> 

— for  speaking  blasphemy, — for  being 
permitted  to  be  a  mocker  and^  re-^ 
proacher  o*  religion, — a*  profane*  a" 
the  Lord’s-tlay, — uttering  iropioiw 
things  against  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  o*  God, — scoffing  at  or  radiag 
against  devotion— >were  a  man  to  plewl 
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couficiencc  far  committing  these,  the 
civil  magistrate  would  unqucstioii- 
abiy  interfere  ;  but  not  as  iuteri’triiig 
with  the  riirhts  o’  conscience,  but  as 
vindicating  the  rights,  the  outraged 
rights,  of  civil  society  and  gootl  or¬ 
der.  In  punishing  the  early  Anabap¬ 
tists,  who  ran  through  Germany 
naked,  lashing  their  bodies  wi’  small 
cords,  and  herding  thegether,  in  that 
state,  like  the  beasts  o’  the  Held  ;  the 
magistrate  punished  this  behaviour, 
disregarding  their  religious  plea  of 
conscience  lor  it ;  because  it  was  an 
outrage  upon  public  decency  and  de¬ 
corum, — a  species  o’  open  lewdness 
so  gross  and  scandalous  as  to  be 
punishable  at  common  latv.  But, 
whilst  the  magistrate  is  entitled  to 
punish  these  offences  against  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  as  offences  against 
the  jK)lice  and  gude  order  o’  the  com¬ 
munity,  he  intermeddles  not  wi’  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments,  nor  persecutes  any 
one  on  account  of  his  faith  or  prac¬ 
tice,  when  these  are  innoxious,  and 
do  not  interfere  wi’  the  civil  interests 
o’  the  State. 

Thomas. — What  say  yc,  John,  to 
the  Tvst  Act,  and  the  disabilities  o’ 
the  Catholics  ?  Are  thae  nae  inter¬ 
ference  wi’  the  rights  o’  conscience  ? 
Has  na  the  community  a  right  to  a’ 
the  talents  o’  a  the  citizens?  and 
is  na  it  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
to  individuals,  to  exclude  from  civil 
offices  ony  on  account  o’  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  which  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  holds  ?  Is  a  .sacramental  test 
for  a  civil  office  no  a  prostitution  and 
profanation  of  sacred  things,  in  which 
conscience  is  deeply  concerned  ? 
Answer  thae  questions,  John,  gin  ye 
can ;  I  think  they’ll  fash  ye  sair, 
while  they  confute  your  positions  and 
assertions. 

John. — Still  fu’  o’  self,  Thomas  ; 
ye  might,  by  this  time,  ha’e  remem¬ 
bered  the  wise  saying,  **  Let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  his  harness,  boast 
himself  as  be  that  putteth  it  off.” 
The  disabilities  o’  Papists  or  Catho¬ 
lics  are  na  in  consequence  o’  their 
reiifrious  tenets ;  they  ha’e  the  rights 
o’  conscience,  in  this  respect,  as  much 
as. ony  heart  among  them  could  wish. 
They  may  worship  God  m  often  as 
they  please,— -they  may  say  prayers 
and  perform  mass  every  hour  if  they 
please,— the  sacraments  they  are  at 
fqual  liberty  to  Ukc, — nay,  to  prn- 
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stratc  themselves  before  the  Virgin, 
and  to  seek  the  aid  o’  a*  the  sainti . 
There  is  not  a  thing  connected  wi' 
their  religion  that  they  have  not 
full  toleration  and  freedom  to  per¬ 
form.  There  is  not  the  least  restraint 
upon  them,  in  that  respect,  more  than 
if  they  were  living  in  Rome.  Nay, 
they  have  civil  privileges  granted  to 
them,  which,  bif  lau\  are  na  even 
given  to  the  Established  Church  o' 
Scotland,  or  Presbyterians  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Every  Catholic  has  a  right, 
in  Ireland,  to  vote  for  a  Member  o' 
Parliament,  wlio  has  cither  rents,  or 
cultivates  a  farm,  of  £.20  a-year,  in 
addition  to  his  freehold,  or  who 
shall  be  in  possession  of  a  freehold  of 
£.20  per  annum  ;  while  he  can  en¬ 
ter  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  hold 
there  his  rank,  without  being  called 
upon  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act, 
but  merely  on  their  taking  the  oath 
of  alle/n'iance  to  Government. 

Thomas. — What  would  they  be  at, 
when  they  ha’e  a’  this  ?  • 

John. — 'I'hey  want  to  be  Members 
o*  Parliament, — to  sit  in  the  King’s 
Cabinet, — to  have  a  right  to  fill  every 
civil  office  in  the  State, — to  be 
Judges,  Lord  Chancellor,  Command¬ 
er-in- Chief,  and  Commissioners  o* 
the  Admiralty,  and  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  Along 
wi’  this,  they  want  to  get  rid  o’  the 
tithes,  and  the  Church  o’  Ireland,  and 
tohave  Popery  substituted  in  its  place. 

Thomas. — My  faith,  they’re  no 
blate.  But  I  see  they  verify  the  auld 
proverb ;  Let  the  de’il  get  in  his 
wee  finger,  and  he’ll  soon  ha’e  in  his 
hail  hand.”  Gi’e  them  thae,  and 
they’ll  soon  hae  in  Popery  athegither. 
’Phey  want  naething  but  the  power. 
They  ha’e  the  will.  But  gi’e  them 
power,  and  my  certie  they’ll  no  be 
lang  till  we  ha’e  the  Inquisition  back, 
and  be  led  back  to  the  Church  o' 
Home  wi'  faggot  and  fire.  The  auld 
spirit  is  in  them,  and  gif  yon  fallow 
O’Connell  had  his  will,  if  we  can 
judge  by  his  words,  o’  his  hatred 
against  Orangemen,  no  ane  o'  them  is 
there  that  he  wou'dna  mak*  bis  head 
leap  frae  its  hause  in  a  twinkling. 
God  keep  us  frae  Papists  and  their 
rule!  1  would  rather  forego  a*  the 
ills  o'  the  Test  Act,  than  gi'e  them 
power  ;  our  toleration  would  then  be 
gone,  for  Popery  knows  6'  no  toim- 
tioD*  It  counts  us  a*  heretics,  and 
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their  liw  condemns  a  heretics  to  the 
jilungeoni  the  faggot,  or  the  block. 
Yes !  gi*e  them  power — let  them  into 
Parliament,  and  we  shou’d  soon  he 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  if 
we  wou'd  not  submit  peaceably.  The 
bloody  contests  o’  our  fathers  wou’d 
ha’e  to  be  renewed,  and  a  civil  war 
carried  on  in  a  i^nncr  mair  savage 
than  that  o’  barbarians.  Whan  1 
think,  John,  o’  the  Church  o’  Home, 
-^whan  Irinowre  her  history, — whan 
1  view  her  at  the  Reformation,  oper¬ 
ating  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  -  day, 
massacring  in  Ireland,  and  in  our 
ain  kintra,— the  iniquitous  judge¬ 
ments  she  pronounced  on  those  she 
suspected  to  dilfer  from  her  tenets — 
the  loss  o’  their  estates — their  con¬ 
finement  in  dungeons — their  torture 
on  the  rack — their  consuming  them 
in  the  flames  wi’  the  solemnity  o’  a 
sacrifice,  and  wi’  a’  the  cruelty  and 
torments  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  refined,  but  dialntliciil  malice, 
could  devise ; — when  1  think  on  a’ 
thae,  my  verrie  flesh  creeps — iny 
hair  stands  on  end — and  if  our  King, 
and  his  Ministry,  and  Parliament, 
be  not  firm,  1  tremble  to  look  into 
futurity.  We  are  on  the  brink  o'  a 
precipice,  which  naething  but  finn- 
ness,  and  keeping  to  our  glorious 
Constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  1688,  can  save  us. 

JoAfi.— AVeel,  'rbomas,  wbar’s 
your  exclamation  about  the  Catho¬ 
lics  now — and  their  disabilities,  and 
their  hardships,  &c.  ? 

Thomas* — 1  see  we  often  speak 
without  thinking,  sometimes  frae  ig¬ 
norance,  and  sometimes  frae  the 
sough  frae  ithers,  and  say  as  they 
say,  ne’er  thinking  o’  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  It  has  been  ^e  fadiioo  among 
us  dissenters  to  plead  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  jinking,  tliat  if  they  got  eman¬ 
cipation,  we  wou’d  get  free  o’  the 
Test  Act,  which  excludes  us,  as  dis¬ 
senters,  from  a*  offices  o’  State,  as 
well  as  the  Catholics.  And  surely, 
whan  there’s  nae  danger  to  the  State, 
as  there  can  be  nane  frae  Protestants, 
the  Test  Act  ought  to  be  abolished — 
ought  it  no  ? 

t/oAn.<— >lts  o*  no  consequence, 
Thomas,  whether  it  be  abolished  or 
not— nae  ane  is  injured  b?  it.  The 
Act  o*  Indemnity  heea  a’  frae  its 
operation.  The  Kirk  o’  Scotland  it 
as  mucklc  afiected  by  the  Test  Act, 
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though  an  Established  Kirk,  as 
either  the  dissenters  in  England  or  ^ 
Scotland.  But  the  fact  is,  though  ] 
at  first  baitb  they  and  we  had  reason  I 
to  complain,  we  ha'e  nane  now.  J 
The  Bill  o’  Indemnity,  which  passes  % 
yearly,  mak’s  it  a  dead  letter  on  j 
the  Statute  Book,  from  which  no  , 
Presbyterian  or  Protesunt  dissen¬ 
ter  suffer  the  least  prejudice.  The 
truth  is,  Thomas,  few  are  capable  o’ 
judging  these  nice  questions.  There 
is  a  wide  difference,  however,  you  ^ 
maun  see,  betwixt  penal  statutes  in-  S 
dieting  punishments  on  individuals  \ 

for  nonconformity  to  the  Established  ^ 

Church,  or  the  religion  o’  the  State,  i 
and  that  of  a  Test  touching  civil  f 
offices ;  the  one  is  persecution  in¬ 
tolerant  and  unjust — the  other  is  j 
merely  a  question  of  State  policy  or 
expediency,  not  of  justice  or  right.  , 
Men  enter  into  society  for  some  de¬ 
fined  and  specifie  gude.  A  nation, 
as  well  as  a  family,  may  enact  pecu-  J 
liar  laws,  which  hind  its  members ; 
each  giving  up  soniething  o’  their 
natural  liberty  for  some  general  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  or  the  minority  may  com¬ 
ply  witli  or  be  bound  by  the  will  o’ 
tile  majority.  Every  nation,  there¬ 
fore,  has  its  owm  laws,  consonant  to, 
and  founded  on  its  habits,  customs, 
and  localities,  &c.  &c.  The  great 
end  o’  their  union  is  the  security 
o'  tlieir  pro}>erty  and  lives.  For  the 
preservation  o’  these,  they  ha'e  a 
right  to  say  what  the  criterion  shall 
be  by  which  offices  o’  the  State  are 
to  be  held.  They  have  a  right  to 
say  whether  it  shall  be  wealth,  or 
age,  or  civil  or  religious  opinions — 
whether  the  Government  shall  be 
democracy,  oligarchy,  or  despotism ; 
and  whether  their  King,  Generals, 
Judges,  and  Members  o’  Parliament, 
shall  be  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Episcopalians,  or  Catholici.  This  is 
a  matter  purely  discretionary  at  the 
settling  o  the  Constitution.  In  1686 
our  fathers  did  this; — while  they 
left  every  man,  except  the  Catholics, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  o*  their  perfect 
^ghis,  they  determined  that,  from 
the  King  on  the  throne,  to  the  mean¬ 
est  officer  in  the  State,  all  should  be 
Protests  ts — to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  Papists,  who  then,  as  now,  were 
considered  the  enemies  o*  Protestant* 
isin,  and  consequently  of .  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  who,  by  their 
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plots  and  intrigues,  had  rendered 
themselves  incapable  of  holding  auj 
civil  office  consistent  with  the  secu¬ 
rity  o*  the  State  and  the  Protestant 
Religion.  This  is  the  exact  state  o" 
matters.  They  were  excludetl  on 
the  footing  of  expediency ,  on  the  idea 
of  danger  to  Protestantism  and  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  and  the  whigs, 
and  every  one  who  has  been  so  loud 
in  praising  and  extolling,  deservedly, 
the  excellency  o*  our  Constitution, 
must  retract  their  eulogiums,  if,  for 
the  sake  o’  the  Catholics  and  the 
security  of  Protestantism,  they  de¬ 
stroy  that  Constitution  under  which 
Great  Britain  has  flourished,  and 
taken  her  stand,  conspicuously, 
among  the  nations  o’  the  earth,  for 
her  sujjerior  intelligence,  liberty,  and 
laws — for  every  thing  that  can  adorn 
man,  and  add  to  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  refined  life. 

Thomas, — Weel,  a*  this  is  new 
light  to  me.  Till  this  hour,  I  did 
^  na  ken  but  that  the  Test  laws  were 
;  operating  against  us,  as  dissenters,  in 
:  a’  their  force,  and  that  we  had  a  na» 

[  /tfra/ right,  and  aconr/ifa^tona/right, 
to  ha’e  them  ta'en  off.  But  since 
I  the  Bill  o’  Indemnity  prevents  ony 
I  damage,  and  allows  a’  Protestants  to 
enjoy  civil  offices  o*  a*  kinds,  un- 
I  molested,  1  see  na  what  cause  we 
I  ha’e  to  complain,  or  mak*  sic  a  wark 
i  and  noise  about  a  thing  that  hurts 
[  us  not,  **  gif  it  binna  for  down-right 
1  psLity-divclry/*  If  ye  satisfy  me  as 
weel  about  the  power  o’  patronage, 
as  ye  ha’e  done  about  the  power  o’ 
the  magistrate  owre  our  consciences, 
which  1  see  is  a’  blethers.  I’ll 
count  you  cleverer,  John,  than  e’er 
j  1  thought  you,  and  will  be  your 
j'  convert. 

^  John, — As  to  that,  Thomas,  you 

i  may  do  as  you  like.  It  iso’  little  con- 
sequence  to  me  whether  you  think 
me  clever  or  no.  Ye  ha’e  sometimes 
I !  praised  me  for  shrewdness  whan  1 
1  didna  deserve’t,  and  ca’d  me  a  fool 
I  whan  the  event  showed  1  was  wise. 

\  Thomas,^A'  true,  John  ;  but  ye 
ken  we  maun  just  speak  as  we 
r  **  think.”  Like  a*  the  ^t  o*  die 
world,  I  am  ever  ready  to  measure 
I  i  there  by  mysel*.  Bat  tell  me  your 
I  real  mind  about  roTRONAox,  for 
I  in  truth,  is  the  great  wa’  or 
f  partition  that  divides  me  free  the 
fkirk. 


John, — You’ll  no  thank  me  for’t, 
whan  ye  ha’e  heard  it.  Though  I 
bring  a’  things  hame  to  yoursel’, 
you’ll  be  faithless  and  unbelieving, 
’Fhomas  ;  the  auld  seceder-rooi  will 
still  remain  wi’  thee,  and  though 
obligctl  to  own  facts,  thou’ll  just 
continue  the  auld  man  as  muckle  as 
ever. 

TAom<w.— Na* ;  I  winna  do  that, 
John.  Though  I’m  a  seceder  frac 
reason,  and  not  frae  pique,  1  frankly 
confess  to  you,  that  patronage  is  my 
great  stumbling-block.  In  a’  ither 
things,  I  see  nae  difference  betwixt 
us  and  the  kirk  ava.  In  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  we’re  a’  ane : 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  far¬ 
ther  frae  the  Confession  o’  Faith  and 
the  jmre  auld  standards  o’  the  church, 
than  you  are. 

John, — Patronage  is  ane  o*  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  solve  that 
I  ever  attempted.  In  the  hail  range 
o’  political  economy,  nane  has  pur- 
zltd  me  sae  muckle.  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  system  o’  patronage 
— ^or  patronage  maun  be  in  some 
hands — which  combines  the  greatest 
gude,  and  promotes  maist  the  reli¬ 
gious  interests  o’  the  parish?  For 
these  objects,  Thomas,  several  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  use.  There  are  yours 
and  ours,  while  some  are  for  patron¬ 
age  confined  to  the  heads  o’  families, 
and  others  are  for  universal  suffrage ! 
The  rule  1  lay  down  is,  that  what¬ 
ever  system  will  best  promote  the 
unity  and  harmony  o’  a  parish,  pre¬ 
vent  party-heats,  animosities,  ill- 
will  among  friends  and  parishioners, 
and  tend  to  cement  the  parish  wi’ 
the  minister  in  brotherly-love  and 
good-fellowship,  is  the  best.  Now, 
to  this  test  bnng  the  above  system. 
Universal  suflri^  would  set  the 
bail  parish  into  a  flame.  It  would 
be  a  stage  for  mountebanks ;  and  as 
the  irreligious,  and  indifferent  about 
all  religion,  are  the  majority,  those 
who  could  them  best,  and  bribe 
them  highest,  would  be  sore  to  carry 
the  day.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  in  nine  cases  o«t  o*  ten  the 
most  worthless  would  get  the  kirk. 
Were  it  confined  to  heads  o'  faroN 
lies,  and  communicants  in  fellowabip 
wi*  the  kirk,  the  same  thin^  nearly 
would  go  on,  though  not  to  Bie  tame 
extent.  Candidates,  perhaps  half-a- 
dosen,  or  a  dosen,  might  be  put  upon 
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tlio  Icct,  anti  a’  tlie  evils  o’  election,  a  preacher,  they  may  deprive  you  o' 
and  a’  the  rile  arts  accompanying  it—  him,  and  scmd  him  to  anither  con- 


the  secret  detraction — the  malignant 
whisj>er — the  false  accusation  wi 
every  means  o’  detraction  and  abuse 
that  could  be  raked  up  against  the 
characters  and  talents  o’  the  seveial 
candidates,  would  be  collected  and 
thrown  in  their  face.  In  this  state 
o’  things,  whoever  gets  the  church 
would  get  it  wi’  tarnished  fame 
and  a  diminished  reputation — which, 
though  his  friends  would  not  remem¬ 
ber,  his  opponents  will ;  while  they 
find,  too,  the  operation  of  their  own 
calumny,  like  the  jmson  in  the  head 
o’  the  serjHnt,  ever  ready  to  distil 
and  to  destroy  all  that  is  vital  and 
energetic  in  his  ministration  ;  while 
a  secret  distrust  lingers  in  the  mind, 
that  their  conduct,  by  the  minister 
whom  they  sae  keenly  opposed  and 
reviled,  is  not  forgotten  by  him,  and 
though  Ins  prudence  allows  it  to 
sleep,  yet,  when  the  proper  season  ar¬ 
rives  that  he  can  make  it  bear  upon 
them  or  their  family  effectually,  he 
will,  and  that  severely.  This  is  the 
reason,  Thomas,  why  1  think  your 
system  so  exceptionable.  It  produ¬ 
ces,  on  every  election,  tho^  heats, 
animosities,  and  heart-burnings, 
which  often  never  subside,  but  which 


him,  and  send  him  to  anither  con¬ 
gregation.  Should  the  preacher  pre¬ 
fer  you,  he  cannot  gratify  his  incli¬ 
nation  ;  he  must  go  where  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  ap|X)ints  him  I  This  tyranny 
is  cruel  and  excessive,  and  such  as 
is  not  known  in  the  church.  Both 
preacher  and  people  are  thus  under 
the  patronage  o’  the  clergy,  than 
which  I  know  none  more  exception* 
able,  more  tyrannical,  and  often 
more  unjust  and  cruel.  This  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  has  disgusted  many 
young  men  of  talents  among  them, 
and  made  them  leave  their  society, 
long  before  the  case  o*  Dunfcmi^ 
line  and  Mr  White  was  heard  of. 
This,  Thomas,  is  my  serious  con¬ 
viction  respecting  your  system  o’ 
patronage,  which,  1  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  after  having  looked 
narrowly  into  its  practical  working 
for  these  twenty  years,  is  next  to 
universal  suffrage,  the  verra  worst 
that  could  be  devised. 

Thomas. — And  is  this,  John,  your 
real  conviction  and  belief.^ 

John. — It  is,  and  ye  needna  gang 
far  frae  hame  to  be  convinced  o’  its 
truth.  How  was  that  respectable 
congregation  treated,  in  K — nock,  af¬ 
ter  that  good  man’s  death,  the  Rev. 


occasionally  rise  to  such  an  efterves-  Mr  J — tf — y  ?  Didna  a  handfu’  o’ 


ccnce,  as  to  make  a  part  boil  over, 
and  run  down,  and  form  a  party  by 
iLsoir.  On  these  occasions  1  have 
sometimes  seen  three  distinct  patrons 
lording  it  owre  the  poor  congrega¬ 
tion,  Istf  the  managersy  2d,  the  e/- 
dersy  and  3J,  the  persons  who  had 
money  lent  on  the  house.  1  ha’e 
Kivn  a’  these  set  against  the  general 
mind  o’  the  congregation,  and 
though  a  handfu’  in  opposition  to 
the  hundreds  o’  that  congregation, 
yet  protesting  against  the  election, 
chusing  a  man  for  themselves,  and 
by  carrying  their  protest  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  Synotl,  actually  getting 
owre  the  belly  o*  the  congregation 
the  man  they  had  chosen  !  There  is 
thus  a  ncir  element  introduced  into 
your  patronage,  which  is  not  found 
in  ony  o*  the  other  schemes — and 


the  rich  get  their  ain  man,  though 
opposed  by  hundreds  o’  the  congre¬ 
gation  ?  l)id  the  Presbytery  or  Sy¬ 
nod  take  their  part  ?  Yes,  Thomas ; 
they  sided  wi’  the  rich.  And  after 
they  sj>ent  great  sums,  and  muckle 
trouble,  in  ganging  frae  Presbytery 
to  Syno<l,  and  frae  Synod  to  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  courts  o*  law,  they 
could  na,  after  a’,  get  their  choice, — 
at  least  they  could  na  get  the.  man 
they  wanted,  and  that’s  the  same 
thing. 

IViomus. — But,  if  they  did  na  get 
hinty  they  would  get  some  ither 
choice.  For,  wi’  a’  the  ills  o’  our 
patronage,  we  aye  get  our  ain  choice 
at  the  last. 

John. — Yes,  Thomas ;  as  Jacob 
got  Rachel,  who  was  ta’en  frae  him 


in  ony  o  iiie  other  schemes — and  for  seven  years.  T  ha’e  often  iheard 
that  clement  is  the  Presbytery  and  you  say  that  you  liked  Nanae,  your 
;  ynod^iving  to  you  lua  patrons  wife,  abooii  a’  the  women  in  th* 
instead  o  ooe.  This  clement  rules  world  ;  and  she  is  well  worthy  o’  a' 
you  as  It  willeth.  Its  power  extends  your  affection,  for  she  <  is  a  douoe, 
not  only  over  the  rongregation,  but  soncy,  well-conditioned  woman,  a*  >» 
the  rwachers.  Should  you  choose  in  a’  the  parish ;  but  how  wonUst 
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thou  lia’e  felt,  gif  the  Presbytery,  or 
Synod,  had  said,  Thou  shall  not  ha'e 
Nanse  ;  but  thou  niay’stmak’  choice 
o’  anither?  Well,  thou  doest  sae, 
thy  heart  still  being  \vi’  Nanse  ;  and 
when  thou  niakest  this  .veco/ni choice, 
Oh  !  quoth  the  Presbytery,  we  canna 
gi’e  her.  There  is  anither  powerfu* 
rival  in  the  way,  and  sae  they  gi'e 
her  to  him  !  Again  they  bid  thee 
look  out  for  a  tJnrd,  &c.  How 
wouldst  thou  like  that  treatment  ? 

Thomas, — It  \vould  put  me  mad. 

John. — Weel,  that  is  sometimes 
the  w'ay  seceding  congregations  ha’e 
been  treated,  and  is,  I  repeat  it,  a 
patronage  mair  arbitrary  and  cruel 
than  any  in  the  kirk  ;  for  the  kirk 
has  nae  power  owrc  her  preachers,  to 
send  them  to  congregations  and 
places  they  dinna  like.  The  patron¬ 
age  o'  the  kirk,  Thomas,  wi’  a’  its 
sins  and  intirmities,  proper///  exer¬ 
cised,  is  the  verra  best  that  can  be. 
It  is  placed,  in  general,  in  the  hands 
o’  a  man  who  has  large  property  in 
the  parish,  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  it,  must  be  deeply  interested  in  its 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  At¬ 
tached  to  his  tenantry,  it  is  natural 
for  him  to  seek  a  minister  to  please 
them.  Let  him  then,  acting  on  this 
principle,  lay  aside  being  influenced 
by  any  other  consideration ;  and  let 
him  carefully  and  diligently  seek  out 
a  young  man  whose  talents  and  voice, 
and  manners  and  activity,  and  pru¬ 
dence  and  discretion,  suit  the  parish ; 
and  let  him  gi’e  the  presentation  to 
such  a  one,  and  he  will  confer  a  last¬ 
ing  obligation  upon  his  parish.  By 
tins  means,  all  heats,  and  animosi¬ 
ties,  and  heart-burnings,  are  avoid- 
)■  etl, — party  is  crushed, — the  character 
)■  o’  the  '  presentee  saved  from  the 
‘  strife  o'  party-interested  tongues, — 

Ilumny  is  silent,  because  it  has  no- 
ing  to  feed  upon, — the  parish  is 
lit  in  the  bonds  o'  affection, — its 
ace  has  not  been  broken  in  upon, 
harmony  reigns, — and  the  young 
an,  highly  recommended,  sits  down 
nong  the  people  without  the  con- 
iousness  of  having  an  enemy.  And 
hat  is  the  result?  They  listen  to 
3  instructions  without  prejudice, 
i  going  about  doing  good,  a  tender 
iendship  is  formed  ;  a  word  spoken 
I  season  proves  good  ;  and  his  mi- 
8try,  thus  owned,  in  a  singular 
anner,  and/ree  from  all  the  effects 


of  a  heated  and  contested  election,  is, 
through  a  holy  mixture  of  prudence 
and  rendered  eftectual  for  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  multi¬ 
tudes. 

Thomas. — You  ha'e  delighted  me, 
John  ;  1  never  saw  clearer  ony  thing 
in  my  life  than  the  advantage  which 
your  mode  o’  patronage  has  owre 
ours :  gif  your  patrons  would  thus 
exercise  their  rights,  I  see  its  supe¬ 
riority/  for  making  brethren 'dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  unity,  harmony,  and  love. 
Get  patrons  to  act  this  way,  and  nane 
will  leave  the  kirk,  except  it  be  rene¬ 
gades,  who  canna  get  privileges  be¬ 
cause  o’  their  misdeeds. 

John. — But  there’s  ae  thing  con¬ 
nected  wi’  your  system,  Thomas, 
that  is,  in  my  mind,  still  as  painfu’ 
to  think  upon  as  patronage  ;  and  that 
is,  the  dependent  situation  in  which 
your  ministers  are  placed.  Some  o' 
them  are  men  I  think  highly  of,  on 
account  o'  their  learning,  piety,  and 
worth,  but  who,  in  consequence  o' 
depending  on  the  good  will  of  those 
they  minister  to,  are  laid  under 
strong  temptations  to  flatter  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  inflame  the  passions  o' 
their  people,  and  to  tak’  undue  and 
unfair  means  to  get  proselytes ;  in 
one  word,  who,  in  consenuence  of  the 
terror  of  themselves  and  tneir  families 
being  reduced  to  distress,  are  liable 
to  yield  to  the  caprice  o’  their  hear¬ 
ers,  and  to  preach  to  please  their 
congregation ;  “  whereas  the  fixed 
provision  for  the  clergy  of  our  kirk, 
while  it  delivers  them  from  the  hu¬ 
miliating  condition  which  embitters 
the  lives  and  impairs  the  usefulness 
o’  many  dissenting  ministers  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  renders  them 
completely  independent  o'  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  maxims  o'  the  world,  and 
leaves  them  at  perfect  liberty,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  sacred  obligations,  to 
declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
to  oppose  their  influence  and  ener¬ 
gies  to  prevailing  vices.” 

Thomas. — And  this  our  ministers 
arc  now  as  able  to  do  as  yours,  in 
consequence  o'  the  late  decision  o* 
Lord  Oiliies,  in  the  case  o*  Kirkcaldy. 
By  that  decision,  their  stipends  are 
perfectly  secured.  If  their  conm- 
gation  fall  off,  and  gang  awa  to 
ither  meeting-houses,  or  even  to  the 
'  kirk  itsel',  the  dissenting  minister 
can  pursue  them  for  his  stipend,  and 
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will  gel  it ;  sae  this  objection  is  now 
done  awii*  wi’,— and  our  ministers 
can  be  as  faith fu’  as  yours,  for  they 
are  imlependent. 

.Joint. — 1  am  glad  to  hear  o*  that, 
Thomas.  But  1  was  talking  to  a 
friend  about  it,  wha  tauld  me,  that, 
in  consequence  o’  the  terror  that 
this  decision  had  spread  among  your 
congrt'galions,  and  the  almost  cer¬ 
tainty  of  driving  them  awa’  frae  you, 
your  I’resbytery  and  Synoil  per- 
luitteil  entrants  to  gi’e  a  back  bond 
to  the  congregation,  that  they  will 
not  act  on  that  decision.  Is  this 
true  } 

Thomas. — 1  really  canna  say. 

John. — If  sae,  it  is  the  warst  kind 
o’  simony  that  ever  entered  into  the 
kirk,  and  proves  the  doubts  that  ony 
thinking  man  may  entertain,  viz.  that 
your  ministers  maun  act  sae  as  to 
please  their  i>eople,  or  good-by  wi’ 
ye,  they  are  ati'  in  a  twinkling.  If 
men  o’  hrm, enlightened, and  virtuous 
minds,  will  submit  to  act  against 
that  decision,  sae  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  them  independent, 
what  will  they  not  do  in  ithcr  things, 
whar  their  interests  are  sae  deeply 
concerned  ?  >Vill  they  no  retain 
their  livings  at  a’  hazards,  by  grati¬ 
fying  the  caprices  o’  the  rauhiiude, 
and  flattering  the  prejudices  o’  the 
wealthy,  in  tneir  respective  congrega¬ 
tions  ?  I  leave  this  for  your  serious 
consideration,  Thomas.  How  muckle 
do  you  and  your  family  gi’e  a-year 
to  support  this  admirable  independ¬ 
ent  system. 

TAoniiw.— Ise  warrand,  tliat  what 
wi*  ae  thing  and  what  wi’  anither, 
as  seat-rents,  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  collections,  marks  o’  grace  to 
ministers,  as  lodging  youn^  preachers 
wha  come  amang  us,  gi’en  a  kehhuck 
now  and  then,  wi’  a  pun*  o’  butter, 
and  twa-three  dozen  eggs, — whan  a’ 
thae  tilings  are  counted  up,  Ise  war¬ 
rand  it  will  cost  me  as  gude  as  twaV 
or  thirteen  pounds  a-year. 

John. — U  hat  a  fool  are  ye,  Tho¬ 
mas  ye  might  have  saved  ilka  baw¬ 
bee  o*  this  had  ye  gaen  to  tlie  kirk 
wi’  your  neighbours,  wha,  'f  homas, 
“y  are  just  as  gude,  they 
and  their  bairns,  and  as  weel  doing, 
M  you  and  yours.  Thirty  years  a 
dissenter!  There  is,  at  twall  pounds 
Kttflc  saff  us  !  nae  less  than 
thret  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and 


would  hae  been  mair  than  iwict  that 
had  you  laid  it  out,  like  your  ithcr 
siller,  at  interest.  And  a*  this  ye  ha’e 
gi’en  awa’,  Thomas,  for  what }  For 
naething  but  a  fancy.  For  ye  ha’e 
ownetl  yoursel’,  that  there  is  nae  dif¬ 
ference  in  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  between  the  twa  kirks,-— 
that  there  is  nae  foundation  for  your 
prejudices  about  the  power  o*  the  civil 
magistrate  respecting  conscience,— 
that  your  system  o*  jtatronnge  is  waur 
than  our  ain  ;  for,  instead  o’  ha’ing 
ae  patron  ye  ha’e  aften  three, — the 
managers,  the  elders,  and  those  that 
ha’e  siller  on  the  house,  forby  and 
above  a’  the  patronage  o*  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  Synod  ;  while  your  mi¬ 
nisters,  by  gi’ing  a  back-bond  no  to 
act  on  LORD  GiLLiEs’s  decision,  are 
placed  still  in  that  dependent  and 
painfu’  situation,  which  exposes  the 
best  and  the  firmest  o’  them  to  great 
temptations,  to  be  a*  things  to  a*  mep, 
and  to  study  by  a’  means  to  please. 
Under  such  a  system,  I  leave  you  ; 
and  wish  you,  Thomas,  muckle  gude 
o’t;  and  only  beg  in  future,  that 
you’ll  gi’e  owre  your  vaunting  dho\ii 
secession,  and  permit  me  in  peace 
to  attend  my  ain  minister,  who, 
unawed  by  the  frowns,  or  allured  by 
the  smiles  o*  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
discharges  his  duty  conscientiously, 
and  wi'  becoming  diligence,  and  en¬ 
tire  fidelity. 

Thoma.s. — '\\’'hen  we  were  on  pa¬ 
tronage,  1  forgot  to  mention,  tnat 
luony  wise,  and  gude,  and  great  men, 
in  your  ain  kirk,  think  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  dissenters  do ;  for  1  read 
in  the  papers,  the  ither  day,  of  a 
Society  propos^  to  be  formed,  the 
plan  of  which  is  to  buy  up  a*  the 
patronages,  or  get  parishes  them¬ 
selves  to  purchase  their  ain  patron¬ 
age,  that  sae  they  may  hae  their 
choice  o’  a  godly  minister.  It  is 
proposed,  in  that  scheme,  when  the 
parisli  is  vacant,  to  gi’e  sax  candi¬ 
dates,  wha  are  to  be  chosen  by  a’  tlie 
Jwads  o’  families  in  the  parish 
in  communion  wi’  the  kirk ;  and  the 
a^ety  is  to  use  their  influence  wi' 
a’  the  patrons  wha  winna  sell,  to  put 
into  their  kirks  pious  young  men. 

John. — I  wisn  I  could  ct’  that 
^beroe  by  the  name  o*  a  devout 
rmaginaiion* ;  but  no,  it  is  the  dp 
spring  of  party  begat  hyfotly.  It  i» 
a  hold  stroke  to  ha’e  the  kirk,  ad 


rule  the  kirk.  In  a  word,  Thomas,  men  for  naefhijifrY  'I'he  plan  is  des¬ 
it  is  the  minority  in  the  General  As-  titute  o’  wisdom.  Twa  classes  o' 
sembly  wishing  to  get  aboon  the  men  seem  at  the  bottom  o’t:  1st, 
vuijari/y.  Like  the  opposition  in  Poor  patrons,  who  wish  to  make  gain 
Parliament,  they  are  restless  and  o*  what  the  state  committed  to 
reckless  to  get  uppermost,  them  as  a  sacred  trust,  for  the  glide 

Thomas. — Say  na  sae,  John  ;  they  o’  their  parishes:  and,  2d,  Ambitious 
are  holy  men,  well-wishers  to  the  clergymen,  who  wish  to  get  a*  the 
cause,  wha  ha’e  the  glide  o’  souls  at  kirk  influence  and  patronage  into 
heart,  wha  are  urging  the  necessity  their  ain  hands,  that  they  may  lord 
o’  sic  a  reform.  it  owre  their  bretheren.  In  this  view 

John. — I  wish  some  o*  them  wou’d  o’  the  matter,  the  account  current 
set  about  reforming  themsel’s ;  they  stands  thus :  the  patrons  enriched, 
ha’e  muckle  need  o’t,  before  begin-  versus  the  parishioners  impoverish¬ 
ing  to  reform  the  kirk.  It’sanauld,  ed: — the  clergy  patrons  versus  the 
but  gude  maxim.  Begin  at  hame ; —  parish,  under  clericid  rule,  wWch 
Alak'  the  tree  gude,  and  the  fruit  has  ever  been  found  the  most  des¬ 
will  be  gude:”  Purify  the  fountain,  potic  and  tyrannical,  as  you  in  the 
and  the  stream  will  be  clear.  Let  secession  ha’e  experienced  it  in  ma’e 
Presbyteries  do  their  duty,  and  cases  than  ane.  Next,  the  patronage 
license  nane  but  pious  and  devout  in  the  hands  o’  the  parish  versus 
young  men,  well  skilled  in  the  origin  six  candidates,  and  a’  the  heads  o' 
languages,  and  philosophy,  and  li-  families  in  communion  wi’  the  kirk 
terature  o’  the  times;  at  once  divines,  at  loggerheads  and  daggers-drawing, 
gentlemen,  and  scholars,  and  I  care  to  get  in  their  ain  favourite  candi- 
na’,  Thomas,  wha  be  patrons  !  date ;  while  the  clergy,  honest  men, 

Thomas. — Tut,  tut,  John  ;  that  o'  the  Presbytery,  and  frae  a*  quar- 
winna  do — ye  wudna  surely  like  that  ters,  are  busy  to  have  one  o’  their 
Infidels  or  Homan  Catholics  were  ain /i/d/icy  elected.  What  a  delight- 
patrons,  wou’d  ye  ?  ful  result  from  this  scheme  !  what 

John _ We  ha’e  few  o'  the  latter,  harmony  and  unity  ! 

but  plenty  o'  the  former,  who  laugh  Thomas. — Ye  jierfectly  confound 

at  a’  religion,  and  wha  tell  us,  by  me.  Wou’d  sic  gude  folks  as  the 
their  lives,  that  they  reckon  it  a’  a  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  the  Rev. 
Jest  ;  yet  some  o’  these  put  in  just  as  Dr  Dickson,  wha,  wi’  ithers,  are  at 
gude  ministers  into  their  kirks  as  the  head  o’t,  encourage  such  a  scheme 
the  most  pious  o’  our  gentry.  I  ha’e  gif  sic  were  to  be  the  consequences  ? 
tauld  you  before,  that  nae  patron  can  Nana,  John;  never,  never,  never; 
present  ony  body  to  a  kirk,  but  ane  they’re  owre  gude  for  that, 
that  has  the  stamp  o’  the  kirk  alrea-  John. — Dr  Thomson  is  really  a 

dy  upon  him  ;  and  gif  the  kirk  will  clever,  worthy  man — a  great  man — a 
put  the  stamp  upon  a  wrang  man,  are  man  of  truth,  veracity,  and  integrity, 
patrons  to  be  blamed  for  that  I  say,  wha  wou’dna  equivocate,  to  serve  his 
and  say  it  again,  Thomas,  that  if  party  or  himsel’,  for  the  whole  world, 
there  be  ill  qualified  ministers  in  the  But  then  he  and  his  party,  who  join 
kirk,  it  is  the  Presbytery’s  fault,  in  this,  know,  that  if  they  could  per- 
no  the  patron’s.  The  sin’s  a’  on  their  suade  parishes  to  enrich  patrons,  or 
heads ;  and  this  being  the  case,  let  prevail  upon  rich  folks,  wha  ha’e 
these  clergymen  wha  are  concerned  inair  piety  than  sense,  to  gi’e  them 
wi’  this  gowk  scheme  do  what’s  in  funds  to  buy  patronages,  in  either 
their  power :  First,  let  them  do  their  case  they  wou’d  direct  the  election  of 
duty  in  their  presbyteries,  and  then  young  men  to  these  parishes,  and 
they  need  na  care  wha  are,  or  wha  are  thus  recruit  their  ranks  in  the  kirk, 
not  patrons ;  tor,  in  that  case,  nane  and  carry  the  day  in  the  General 
but  gude,  and  godly,  and  well-quali-  Assembly  on  a’  questions.  He  maun 
fled  men,  will  get  into  the  kirk ;  and  be  blind  wha  does  na  see  that  this 
gif  the  people  get  these,  what  mair  wou’d  be  the  consequence, 
wou’d  they  be  at  ?  Why  put  a  poor  Thomas. — I  should  like,  teceder  as 
parish  to  the  enormous  expence  o*  I  am,  to  see  sic  consequences.  A 
buying  the  patronage,  when  by  this  gospel  ministry  is  a  great  blessing, 
way  they  cou’d  and  wou’d  get  gude  As  for  your  moral  preadlert,  I  canna 
voi..  XVI.  L 
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iwi’  wi*  them  j  they  are  idle  bablderSf  CkrgynieD,  thougk  glide  men,  often 
aeecing,  not  feeding  the  flock.  do  strange  things ;  but  gif  you  be- 

All  cant,  Thomas ;  there  lieve  themselves,  they  never  want  a 
can  be  nae  fleecing  o*  the  flock  in  gude  and  solid  reason  fior  their  act- 
the  kirk  o*  Scotland.  St,  Paul,  were  ing,  however  absurd,  and  however 
he  among  them,  wou*d  get  nae  mair  contradictory  of  their  former  dccla- 
than  his  stipend.  The  flock  pays  rations.  Oh !  but  we're  weak,  erring 
none  o't ;  'tis  the  State,  man.  creatures,  at  the  best !  The  less  ye 

'i’Aomoa.— Weel,  they  wou'd  wale  ken  o’  some  clergymen  the  better ; 
us  pious,  godly,  and  devout  pastors,  for  my  part,  I  confine  my  acquain- 
wha  wou’dna  leave  us  for  filthy  tance  wi'  them  to  the  kirk.  They 
lucre,  ^ire  best  there.  But  that's  only  my 

John, — Cant  again,  Thomas: —  opinion, 
which  o'  a'  the  popular  preachers  ye  John,^l  differ  wi'  you,  Thomas, 
ever  kent  refused  a  gude  big  salary,  in  this,  as  in  a  ither  things.  hat 
or  wou'd  stay  in  an  obscure  country  your  popular  ministers  may  be,  and 
parish  or  burgh,  gif  he  cou'd  get  to  are,  I  pretend  not  to  know  ;  my  ac- 
JBdinburgh  ?  quaintance  wi'  them  is  but  sma’ ; 

Thomas, — Whan  they  change,  it's  but  as  to  the  moderate  anes,  a  plea- 
aye  for  the  gude  o’  the  kirk:  “  It’s  santer,  better-informed  class  o'  men 
a  call  frae  aboon."  are  not  to  be  found ;  they  are  the 

Jo/oi.— A  call  frae  aboon  !  Wou'd  delight  of  every  company  that  can 
ouy  in  Edinburgh  ha'e  heard  a  call  appreciate  sound  remark,  shrewd  ob- 
to  gang  to  Perth,  or  Kilmarnock,  or  servation,  and  extensive  learning, 
Glasgow,  or  Inverary  }  1  am  afraid,  while  they  join  dignity  wi'  a£&bility, 
Thomas,  that,  in  sic  a  case,  like  the  and  candour  wi'  liberality, 
sons  of  Eli,  or  the  father  of  Samp-  Thomas. — Nobody  doubts  that ; 

son,  they  wou'd  not  know  it  was  a  but  that's  some  o'  their  faults,  o’ 
voice  frae  aboon  at  a',  and  it  might  which  inouy  complain.  They  are 
ha’e  called  and  called  again  and  men  o'  the  world,  better  acquainted 
again,  ere  they  wou'd  bear,  or  wi*  politeness  and  gude  manners 
obey  its  voice.  In  a'  my  experience,  than  wi*  preaching,  and  oftener  found 
Thomas,  1  ne'er  kent  a  minister  in  the  drawfng  and  diuing-rooms  o' 
gang  frae  a  large  stipend  to  a  sma'  great  folks  than  in  their  studies,  or 
ane,  though  1  ha’e  kent  mony  a  at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
ane  gang  frae  a  wee  stipend  to  a  The  scheme  proposed  will  correct 
big  ane — leaving  behind  eight  or  this,  and  fill  the  country  wi'  Chal* 
nine  thousand  souls,  who  mourned  merses,  Thomsons,  Gordons,  &c., 
their  departure,  while  the  place  they  and  gi'e  to  their  people  the  ad- 
^ed  to  bad  only  a  handfu’  while  vantages  of  private  as  well  as  public 
ithers,  again,  the  idols,  o'  the  people,  duty. 

ha  e  left  the  teaching  o*  thousands  o*  John, — I  trust  1  shall  never  sec 
men,  to  become  teachers  o'  boys,  in  the  day  when  such  a  scheme  shall 
languages  or  logic,  &c.  &c.  Now,  succeed.  If  ever  it  shall,  it  will  fill 
rhomas,  answer  me  candidly  these  our  kirks  wi'  roarers,  and  ranters, 

^uesdons : — Is  it  mair  a  duty,  mair  and  methodists.  The  poorer  and  ig- 
ignified,  and  mair  honourable,  to  norant  classes  may  resort  to  them, 
Mve  souls  than  to  teach  boys  ?  And,  but  the  learned  and  respectable  o* 
if  we  are  to  go  upon  the  principle  of  a*  ranks  will  desert  the  kirk,  and  go 
utility,  and  of  doing  the  greatest  over  to  Episcopacy.  Gif  the  Kirk  o' 
gude  to  society,  whether  should  a  cler*  Scotland  is  ever  to  be  upheld,  it 
hv  his  thousands  attachetl  roust  be  upheld  by  such  as  were  our 
to  him,  and  hanging  on  his  lips  wi*  Campbells,  our  Macknights,  our 
fond  and  enthusiaatic  delight,  or  go  to  Findlays,  our  Blairs,  and  our  Bo- 
a  small  congregation ,  where  his  learn-  bertsons  \  men  whose  piety  was  equal 
mg  ai^  talenu  cannot  ha  e  the  same  to  their  learning,  and  whose  auavity 
sew .  n  ou  d  na  ye  imagine  that  the  of  manners,  versatility  of  talent,  and 
^  *«mwn  where  maist  gude  profound  research,  made  them  be* 

^^r*  u  i.*  1  venerated  wherever  they 

ikomas, — 1  thou  d  think  sae ;  but  appear^. 

canna  argue  upon  thae  peunts.  Thomas, — Keep  your  huinanlearnr 
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injr  to  voursel*.  It  has  done  mair  ill 
in  the  kirk  tlitn  ony  thing  else.  It 
has  been  the  source  o*  a*  the  heresiee 
and  erroTM  that  ha*e  rent  her.  Gi*e 
me  a  roan  that  kens  weel  his  Bible, 
and  can  interpret  it,  and  I  will  gi*e 
up  to  you  a*  their  deep  research, 
with  a’  their  dashes  o*  oratory  and 
brilliancy  o*  style,  without  remorse. 
1  want  naething  but  the  pure  word 
preached,  which  alone  can  make  me 
wise  unto  salvation. 

John. — What*8  a*  this  now,  Tho¬ 
mas.^  This  moment  were  na  ye 
praising  Chalmers,  Thomson,  Gor¬ 
don,  &c.  ?  And  yet  these  are  the 
very  men  that  seem  to  labour  most, 
and  study  effect — wha,  by  strength 
o’  reasoning,  and  show  o’  learning, 
dazzle  to  convince.  I  will  not,  for 
1  cannot,  say  that  their  divinity  is 
deep,  or  their  learning  extensive; 
but  this  I  will  say,  especially  of 
Dr  Chalmers,  who  fills  most  o  the 
public  eye,  that  his  declamation  is 
vehement,  his  enthusiasm  is  tense, 
and  his  transitions  so  rapid  and 
forcible,  that  they  surprise  as  much 
by  their  novelty  as  they  delight 
by  their  brilliancy,  and  the  sulen- 
dour  of  intellectual  glory  which  he 
throws  around  them.  Matter  and 
mind,  chemistry  and  philosophy,  geo¬ 
logy  and  astronomy,  are  all  press¬ 
ed  into  the  service,  and  hurry  us 
along  in  the  description  he  is  giving, 
or  the  picture  he  is  drawing,  or  the 
duty  he  is  enforcing,  till,  what  with 
the  vehemence  of  his  action,  his 
singular,  uncouth,  and  monotonous 
tones,  and  the  violence  of  his  whole 
manner,  we  are  lost  in  the  torrent 
and  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  and 
resign  oursei’s  entirely  to  his  guid¬ 
ance.  But  when  all  is  over,  we  en¬ 
deavour,  in  vain,  to  recal  the  picture, 
to  contemplate  its  proportions,  its 
harmony,  and  colouring.  The  illtf- 
sion  it  gone,  the  spell  is  broken,  the 
enchantment  has  vanished  like  a 
splendid  vision  of  the  night.  In 
vain  we  trace  the  steps  of  his  reason¬ 
ing,  collect  his  arpiments,  compare 
hit  promises  with  his  conclusions,  or 
analyte  the  grounds  of  that  pleasure 
which  thrilled  us  with  a  delight 
bordering  itoot  rapture.  A  vague 
idea  of  someming  excellent  and  bcau- 
tifhl  runt  through  the  mind ;  of 
aoroething  massive,  and  great,  and 
‘  overwhelming,  like  the  splendid  co¬ 


lumns  and  temples  of  ancient  Rome ; 
but,  like  these,  fallen  and  decayefl ; 
nothing  of  the  picture  is  left  but 
splendid  remains,  lying  in  bright  and 
scattered  profusion  around  us.  The 
only  vivid  impressions  that  abide 
are  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  action ;  and,  on 
recollecting  them,  a  feeling  of  regret 
steals  U}K)n  the  mind,  that  he  had 
not  substituted,  in  their  place,  that 
dignity,  and  grace,  and  profound  so¬ 
lemnity,  and  deep  humility  and  re¬ 
verence,  which  so  much  becomes  the 
minister  of  Heaven,  speaking  to  sin¬ 
ful  men,  and  which  so  eminently 
characterized  and  adorned  Robert¬ 
son,  Hunter,  and  Blair,  men  whose 
memories  you  hold  so  cheap. 

Thomas. — I  tell  you  again,  1  pre¬ 
fer  orthodoxy  to  philosophy,  and 
sound  sense  to  fine-turned  periods. 
As  to  transient  flashes,  and  bril¬ 
liancy  o*  style,  and  a*  the  rest  o’t,  1 
ken  naething  about,  and  care  less. 
They  do  not  suit  my  taste.  It  is 
gospel  doctrine  1  want,  in  whatever 
way  they  clothe  it ;  and  that’s  the 
doctrine  they  preach,  I  am  told. 

John. — Did  you  ever  see  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Discourses  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Doctor  Chalmers’s 
fame  } 

ThomcLS. — Astronomical  Discour¬ 
ses !  No  ;  what  has  astronomy  to  do 
in  the  pulpit?  It  is  out  o*  its  ^ace 
there ;  1  wou’d  gi’e  them  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  o*  Astronomy  in  the  College- 
Naething  but  Christ,  and  him  cru¬ 
cified,  should  be  in  the  pulpit.  Did 
ony  Christians  attend  them  ? 

John. — Crowds,  wha  praised  them 
to  the  skies :  and  yet,  Thomas,  I’ll 
venture  twa  boddles,  that  if  our 
minister  was  to  gang  up  and  read 
them,  believing  them  his  ain  eompo- 
sition,  the  kirk  woa’d  soon  be  empty. 
1  ha’e  just  a  remark  or  twa  roair  to 
mak’  on  the  plan  you  tell  me  ia  pro¬ 
posed,  and  I  na’e  done,  as  we’re  near 
name.  The  plan  appears  to  me  as 
bold  ts  presumptuous,  upon  other 
munds  tnan  those  stat^  above.  It 
18  libelling  the  patrons  o’  this  eoon- 
try.  It  ia  telling  the  world  that 
they  are  men  wrathful  ta  their  trust, 
ana  that  the  go^  o’  their  country, 
in  so  far  as  rengion  is  conoemed,  is 
not  worth  the  toss  o’  a  bawbee. 
Now,  Thomas,  1  put  it  to  yoursel’ 
if  this  be  the  character  o*  our  Scotch 
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|iauons  in  gencrtl ;  gif  they  arc  not  trons  interest  in  the  coiinti’y'?  The 
interwted  in  the  welfare  o'  their  Society  wou'd  engross  t*;  while  in 
country,  wha  wUl  ?  Ha’e  na  they  a  the  Society  itsel*  there  wou'd  be, 
deep  sukc  in  her  tranquillity  and  when  a  particular  kirk  or  kirks  were 
peace  ?  Are  they  ignorant  that  reli-  to  be  disposed  of,  as  muckle  intrigue 
poll  and  morals  are  the  twa  great  and  management  among  its  leading 
bulwarks  o’  a'  gude  order  and  pide  members  as  there  is  within  the  con- 
government;  and  is  it  possible  to  be-  clave  o  cardinals,  when  a  vacancy 
lieve,  that  a  nobleman,  with  ten  thou-  occurs  in  the  papal  chair.  Accept  o' 
sand  acres  o’  land,  will  be  less  dis-  my  thanks  for  the  ntw  light  you  let 
])Osed  to  promote  his  country’s  weal,  in  upon  me,  especially  as  to  the  fact, 
than  a  clergyman  wha  has  naething  that,  gif  there  be  any  silly,  ^de-for- 
hut  his  stipend  ?  In  the  next  place,  naething  body  in  the  kirk,  it's  no  the 
Thomas,  1  think  it  mair  becoming  patron’s,  but  the  clergy's  fault.  Vow, 
clergymen  to  preach  from  this  text,  man  !  that  tak’s  aff  a  heavy  loadfrae 
“  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  some  o'  the  patrons'  backs;  and  1 
the  KiniTt  and  meddle  not  with  them  see  it,  1  see  it  clear  as  the  light. 


that  are  given  to  change,"  than  to 
engage  in  any  such  visionary  schemes. 
Changes  ha’e  in  a’  ages  been  generally 
sought  by  twa  classes  o'  men,  inhdels 
and  fanatics, -classes  antipodes  to 
each  other,  yet  ever  found  in  close 
union.  These  ha’e  been  the  great 
innovators  in  the  w'orld.  Enthusiasm 
has  often  been  as  successful  as  inji- 
dcUty,  Enthusiasm  sti''ks  at  nothing 
to  carry  its  point.  It  sports  with 
detraction,  delights  in  slander,  and, 
reckless  of  its  means,  calms  the 
rebukes  of  conscience  wi’  this  thought, 
that  it  is  doing  God  service ;  whilst 
a’  the  time  it  has  naething  in  view, 
in  its  innovations,  but  to  leap  in¬ 
to  the  seat  o'  power,  and  seize  the 
reins  o'  government.  Inhdels  lay 
hold  on  religion  in  the  gross,  and 
fanatics  on  those  who  oppose  their 
dogmas ;  till,  through  their  mutual 
and  joint  efforts,  the  aitar  and  the 
throne  tumble  at  their  feet. 

Thomas. — What  views  and  notions, 
John,  ye  tak*  o'  things  !  1  saw  nae¬ 
thing  but  gude  in  the  scheme  ;  and 
my  heart  jumped  wi’  joy  at  the 
thought  o'  ilka  parish  ha'eing  a  god¬ 
ly  minister.  But  ye  ha'e  in  this,  as 
in  ither  things,  cl^red  my  eeo.  1 
see  now,  at  anoe,  that  nae  gude  can 
come  out  o't.  If  we  put  siller  into 
Uie  hands  o’  this  Society,  we  make  it 
patrons  o’  a'  the  kirks  it  buys,  and 
nane  but  its  ain  partizans  will  get 
ane  o’  them.  1  warrand  ye  they'll 
do  as  a'  ithers  do,  just  keep  their  ain 
iith.guu  to  their  ain  set-maws  ;  and 
then  what  will  become  o'  poor  lads, 
who,  through  the  father’s  interest  wi' 
their  lairds,  could  get  their  deserving 
son  into  a  kirk  ?  And  what,  loo, 
wou’d  become  o'  their  lairds'  and  pa- 


that  the  clerg-y  are  to  blame  in  their 
Presbyteries,  for  a'  the  ill  done  to  the 
kirk,  by  their  giving  license  to  preach¬ 
ers  who  arc  not  qualified  to  preach, 
and  whom  Providence  never  designed 
should  fill  a  pulpit,  but  follow  a 
plough-tail ;  and,  finally,  John,  ac¬ 
cept  o’  my  sincere  thanks,  for  point¬ 
ing  out  my  folly  in  supporting  seces¬ 
sion,  and  gi’eing  awa'  my  siller  to 
support  a  minister,  when  I  can  get 
as  gude  preaching  in  my  ain  parish 
kirk,  and  keep  iny  siller  in  my  pouch 
to  the  bargain,  and  live,  besides,  in 
gude  fellowship  wi'  a'  my  neigh- 
l^urs.  Gif  the  scheme  o'  parishes 
buying  their  ain  patronage  be  a  gude 
ane,  we  hae’t  in  ours.  It  cost  us  a 
braw  penny  ;  and,  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion,  it  wasna  only  likely  to  set  us 
a'  by  the  ears,  but  to  bring  us  into 
a  court  o'  law,  like  Cadder,  and 
Monkland,  and  other  parishes,  wha 
enjoy  the  alleged  gude  which  this 
Society  is  pretending  it  will  gi'e. — 
Vain  scheme !  My  auld  master,  wha, 
ye  ken,  was  an  excellent  engineer, 
aye  said,  it  was  easy  to  mak'  a  fine 
model ;  but  mony  a  fine  model,  when 
applied,  wou'd  na  work,  and  was  o' 
nae  use :  and  so,  I  am  sure,  wou’d 
be  the  fate  o'  this  fine  model  o' 
parishes  buying  their  patronage. 

John. — The  simile  was  just,  as  it 
has  been  found  fatally  and  experi¬ 
mentally  true.  There  are  only  about 
six  or  seven  parishes  in  Scotia^  who 
purchased  their  right  to  the  patron¬ 
age  in  early  times,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  at  almost  every  new  elec¬ 
tion  o'  a  minister,  such  has  been  the 
heat  o’  parties,  that  this  right  has  cost 
them  thousands  on  tJmusands  before 
the  election  was  settled ;  while  a'  the 
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time  the  Christian  cfuiritiet  and  kind->  which,  goaded  on  by  a  restless  party- 
ty  fecUnirs  in  the  parish  were  torn  to  spirit,  and  the  love  of  power,  no 
pieces.  Experience,  it  is  said,  teaches  experience  can  teach,  or  discipline 
fools  j  but  there  is  a  kind  o  that  class  tame. 


'3bia&elU,  or  tje  of  S'atnrtr  ^ofmr. 


Oknk  Holie  Johne's  translation  dale. 

Toe  Beverley  the  pylgrimmes  thronge  ; 
llclpe  from  hys  blcssedde  bones  to  praic, 
Or  paie  tbeyr  vows  now  promisedde 
longe. 


“  I  was,  alace  !  hys  destynedde  wyfc, 
And  fondiie  hopedde  thattc  1  shouldc 
bee 

The  humbill  solace  of  hys  lyfe, 

And  hce  ytts  lodestarr  untoe  race. 


And  whenne  atte  noone  the  masse  was 
sayd, 

Yec  myghte  have  scene  thatte  Abbaie 
floore 

Wyth  dame  and  knyghte,  and  youtbe 
and  mayd, 

Alle  lowlie  kneclingc,  coverreddc  o*er. 

A  thousand  orisons  werr  raysedde, 

And  manie  a  golden  gift  was  broughte; 

And  as  the  patronne  Saincte  theic 
praisedde, 

Fame,  w’elthe,  heires,  loveres,  helthe 
theie  soughte. 

But  atte  the  house  of  evyn.songe, 

Thatte  crowde  had  roeltedde  alle 
awaie. 

Save  where,  l)efore  the  altar  stone, 

A  hoplesse  w'orriour  fetteredde  laic. 


“  The  daie  was  neere,  the  garments 
made. 

And  I,  a  young  delyghteddc  bryde, 
Sattc  undernethe  the  hazel  shade, 

Wyth  hym  who  lovedde  mee  atte  mie 
syde. 


“  There  fell  strannge  slumberr  onne  the 
knyghte ; 

I  satte  and  gazedde  uponne  bys  face. 
And  wyth  a  stille  and  calme  dclyghte, 
Beganne  eche  lineamentc  to  trace. 


**  Whenne,  lo  !  upponne  bysbrowc  there 
broke 

The  wrinkledde  sygne  of  bitter  payne  ; 
And  wyth  a  crie  mie  love  awoke. 

And  shriekedde  aloude,  ^  Mie  broinc^ 
mie  braine  !* 


Hys  lipps  werr  pale,  hys  cheik  was 
wanne, 

Hys  eies  wyth  fierie  madnesse  glowe. 
And  wyldlie  laughedde  the  wretcheddc 
raanne, 

Though  payne  seemedde  gravenne  onne 
hys  browe. 


And  lyche  a  mother  o’er  her  chyldc, 

A  weepinge  damzell  o’er  hym  bent ; 
A  lovelie  mayd,  though  wetherre  wylde 
And  travelle  hadde  her  beautie  shent. 


“  And  stille,  hce  sayde,  a  ladye  fayrr 
Had  splitte  (alace  !)  hys  skull  asunder. 
And  ta’en  hys  witls  awaie,  and  bare 
Hymselfe  to  all  mens  dreade  and  wonder. 


^  Inne  vaine  theie  broghte  hym  leech  and 
preeste, 

Noe  prayers  noe  akille  myghte  aughte 
availe ; 

Hoe  ravedde,  and  inne  hys  wTathc  be* 
ganne 

Alle  thatte  werr  neere  hym  to  assaile. 


And  stille  shee  knelt,  and  stille  shee 
praiedde 

To  Godde  and  to  the  goode  Saincte 
Johne ; 

Butt,  ah  !  noe  succourr  reachedde  the 
mayd. 

And  the  craaedde  knyghte  laughedde 
wyldlie  onne ! 


And  whenne  thatte  evyn>songe  was  sunge. 
The  Abbott  askedde  thatte  ladye  fayre 
To  shewe  the  fatal  cause  whych  wrunge 

The  Witts  of  hvm  laie  fetteredde  there. 

•  1. 


**  Of  Greystock’s  nobill  lync,”  quod  shee, 
Mie  haplees  love,  Syr  Henrie,  came, 
A  knyghte  confeeeed  hie  foes  to  bee, 
htaynlesK,  withoutten  feir  or  blame. 


“  Theie  layde  hym  inne  a  dismalle  celle ; 
Theie  sayde  hys  witts  wouldc  neere  re¬ 
lume; 

Theie  bad  mee  take  another  fecre. 

Nor  longer  for  Syrr  Henrie  mourae. 


•*  But,  holie  fkther,  woman’s  love, 

Whenne  purelie,  deeplie,  trulie  givenne, 
Inne  carthe  belowe,  or  Heaven  above. 
Mate  never  from  her  breste  bee  rivenne. 


1  drewe  hym  from  hys  lonelie  lair, 
Leddc  hym  hie  woede  and  flowerie 
ieeld. 

Hopeful!  blue  skies  and  freshninge  aire 
Somme  solace  to  l^s  braine  myghte 
yeclde. 


0 
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^  1  \eddt  hym  to  cche  bolie  shryne. 

To  e%crk  hoik  m«noe  icnownedde  ; 
Prayedde  Godde  and  trverie  haioct  divyne. 
Butt,  ah  !  noc  succour  have  1  founde. 

Inne  vaine  to  forren  shores  1  sailedde. 
To  Italk,  to  France,  to  Spaine ; 

A  He  prayers,  aUe  intercesskaw  failedde. 
And  preesies — nak,  popes,  have  bless- 
edde  inne  vaine ! 

“  Six  yeeris  have  perishedde  since  I  herde 
The  sound  of  thatte  melodious  voice. 
Those  penttll  tones,  whose  lyghteste 
worde 

WeiT  wont  to  make  mk  herte  rejoycc. 

“  And,  bitterer  farr,  hee  knowes  mce  not, 
Mee !  whome  hee  knewe  and  lovedde 
toe  well ; 

Oh,  Mark  !  Mother  !  whatte  a  lotte 
Hath  fallen  onne  lockless  Isabelle  !** 


The  rooone  shyncs  through  the  wyndowe 


Wyih  saincte  and  martyr  bryghtlic 
staynedde  ; 

And  stille  before  the  altar,  lo  ! 

The  warrioor  and  the  mayd  re- 
n«aynedde ; 

Title  slowUe,  as  the  winde  decaies, 

Thatte  Icnide,  unerthlie  laughe  grewe 
low  : 

]<esse  restksae  grewe  the  vacant  gaze. 
And  slumber  aettkdde  onne  hk  browe. 


Butt  sleeplesse  stille,  poore  Isabelle 
Before  the  altar  weepinge  knelt ; 
Whenne,  lo  !  a  cold,  thatte  lyche  a  spelle, 
Hanne  numbing  everie  vaine  shee  felt ; 

And  now  behold  besyde  her  stoode, 

With  cowl,  and  frocke,  and  girdle  onne; 
And  inne  hys  hand  the  holie  roodo. 

The  image  of  the  goode  Saincte  Johne. 

**  Rejoyce,*’  be  said;  “inne  Heaven  above. 
Though  prayers  of  menne  and  sainctes 
have  fayledde ; 


Thk  pure  and  alle  nndking  love. 

Oh,  bappie  mayden,  bath  prevayledde ! 

“  The  deepe  devocione  of  thk  herte, 

Thie  travelle,  toils,  are  not  tinne  vaine. 

For  Heaven  atte  lengthe  haihe  ta'en  thie 
parte 

And  givenne  hym  to  thk  arroes  agayne : 

“  The  feinde  thatte  hathe  pursaedde  soc 
longe 

Your  loves  W3rth  unrelentynge  hate, 

Noe  more  shalle  doc  the  warrioor  wronge. 
Butt  leave  yee  to  your  blessfuU  fate.” 

Thenne  wylh  the  roode  hee  crossedde  hys 
browe, 

Somme  namelesse  worde  of  power  hee 
spake ; 

And  ere  the  mayd  myghte  marvellc  howe 
The  Saincte  was  gonne,  the  youthe 
awake ! 

He  gazed  uponne  her  as  hoc  lale. 

Butt  wyth  a  mylde  and  altered  looke, 

Tille  shee,  who  woe  for  manic  a  daie 
Hadde  home,  noe  more  coulde  silence 
brooke. 

“  Dost  knowe  mee,  Henrie— lorde,  love, 
lyfe  ?” 

“  Knowe  thee  I”  cried  hee,  “  I  knowe 
thee  well. 

Art  nott  mk  lovelic  bryde  ?  mk  wyfe  ? 

My  joye  of  joyes  f  mie  Isabelle  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whatte  needeth  more  ?  hys  father’s  halle, 
Hys  lands  hee  gainedde  wythontten 
strife; 

And  whatte  was  more  tbanne  worlhe 
theme  alle, 

A  lovynge  and  devotedde  wyfe  ! 

And  whenne  thek  searchedde  the  land 
arounde, 

(Soe  manie  a  laye  and  l^;ends  tdl,) 

The  hraveste  knyghte  was  Henrk  founde. 
The  happiest  wyfe  younge  Isabelle  ! 

G.  B. 


THE  STEAM-YACHT. 


A  V  V 

O.v  looking  over  the  concluding 
words  of  ray  remarks  on  “  The  Doc¬ 
tor  s  story,  1  find  that  I  have,  in 
all  prolMDility,  prepared  for  my  rejul- 
ers  a  disappointment  similar  lo  that 
which  1  myself  experienced  when 
the  benevolent  physician  quitted  the 
Steam- y^tat^rborough,  where  he 
was  detained  by  an  old  friend,  whom 
he  unexpectedly  encountered  on  the 
beach,  and  whom,  as  be  informed. 


me,  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years* 
AVe  parted  with  some  reluctance  on 
his  side,  and  much  regret  on  mine, 
for  in  bis  conversation  and  society 
1  found  a  charm  of  peculiar  interest; 
but  we  were  ultimately  bound  for 
the  same  {wrt,  and  exchanged  sin¬ 
cere  promises  to  renew  our  frieud- 
.shi^  Here,  also,  the  invalid  iu  whooe 
indispo^oB  that  pleating  incident 
had  originated,  left  the  yaoht>  not 


Hr 
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being  able  longer  to  emlure  its  mono¬ 
tonous  and  fatiguing  motion  in  the 
water.  I  assisted  her  husband  in 
their  disembarkation,  and  was  assail- 
eil  by  earnest  entreaties,  both  from 
him  and  from  the  Doctor,  to  remain 
with  them  at  this  scene  of  gaiety  ; 
but  although  my  inclination  pleaded 
more  strongly  than  either,  1  resisted ; 
and  not  willing  to  expose  my  reso¬ 
lution  to  a  long  trial,  from  a  con¬ 
viction  of  its  weakness,  I  bade  them 
a  hasty  adieu,  quitted  the  hotel,  and 
ran  without  stopping  to  the  sea-side, 
jumped  into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
endeavouring  to  drown  my  sensations 
of  regret  in  the  beauties  of  **  Childe 
Harolde.’* 

Among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  feelings  of  vexation  with  which 
1  saw  myself  thus  deprived  of  a  com¬ 
panion,  who  1  had  fancied  would 
have  rendered  the  whole  passage  to 
me  a  time  of  pleasure  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  be  looked  back  on  as  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  book  of  life,  was 
the  recollection  how  improbable  it 
seemed  that  I  should  attain  the  se¬ 
quel  of  a  tale  which  hail  so  forcibly 
interested  me.  But  how  little  can  we 
foresee  the  chances  of  futurity,  and, 
in  our  ignorance,  how  easily  is  the 
remembrance  of  past  blessings  and 
enjoyments,  that  came  upon  us  like 
the  bright  gleams  of  the  sun  in  win¬ 
ter,  most  valuable,  because  unexpect¬ 
ed,  effaced  when  the  slightest  im¬ 
pediment  is  thrown  in  the  way,  even 
of  our  slightest  wishes  !  I  will  own, 
that  the  ill-humour  with  which  I 
threw  myself  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and  exclaimed,  “  'Tis  very  provok¬ 
ing,*'  discovered  that  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  should  be  complete ;  but  it  was 
not  thus  to  be.  A  fortunate,  and 
most  unlooked-for  train  of  circum¬ 
stances,  brought  me  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  1  so  much  wished  to  hear,  and, 
after  a  few  words  “  of  mine  own  self," 
they  shall  be  communicated  to  my 
readers. 

On  my  return,  1  became  for  many 
weeks  the  plodding  lawyer,  immers¬ 
ed  in  narcoments  many  years  older 
than  toe  eyes  that  decyphered  them. 
1  spent  days  in  considering  causes  in 
which  my  mind  refused  to  take  any 
interest,  and  read  page  after  page  of 
information,  that  oould  nerve  no  other 
purpose  but  to  display  the  deceit  and 


knavery  of  men  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  of  which  gentlemen 
of  our  profession  are  so  happy  to 
take  advantage.  But  it  will  said; 
to  what  purpose  was  1  allowing  my¬ 
self  to  take  these  views  of  a  profession 
on  which  1  bad  voluntarily  entered  ? 
Alts !  in  my  younger  days  1  had 
looked  only  on  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  1  had  read  the  works 
of  Blackstone  with  intense  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest ;  I  had  even  stolen 
a  visit  to  Oxford,  (a  place  detested 
by  my  father,  from  a  prejudiced  ac¬ 
count  given  him  of  the  levity  of 
manners  permitted  there,)  merely  to 
gaze  on  the  statue  of  that  great  law¬ 
yer  in  New  College,  and  viewed  it 
with  the  same  feelings  that  an  artist 
would  experience  on  beholding  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  In  the  brilliant 
eloquence  which  our  courts  some¬ 
times  display,  1  had  drank  still  deep¬ 
er  draughts  of  that  ambition  to 
come  an  ornament  and  support  to 
the  legislation  of  my  country  ;  and, 
in  short,  on  all  the  well-earn^  fame, 
and  the  honourable  distinction  to  be 
acquired  at  the  bar,  1  had  dwelt  till 
1  could  form  no  other  hope  or  plan 
for  futurity  than  the  single  one  of 
being  a  lawyer.  My  father  had 
anxiously  desired  that  his  only  son 
should  be  a  teacher  of  the  religion 
he  so  fondly,  so  truly  revered.  My 
dear  mother's  wishes  were  ever  in 
unison  with  his,  and  often  did  she 
hold  up  to  roe  the  piety  and  the  un¬ 
affected  simplicity  of  that  shepherd 
of  an  admiring  flock,  onr  village- 
pastor.  But  my  mind,  or  rather 
my  fancy,  had  received  a  bias  which 
nothing  but  experience  could  re¬ 
move.  1  own,  however,  that  im¬ 
pression  was  removed  sooner  even 
than  I  willingly  allowed  in  my  own 
mind  ;  but,  for  some  years,  the  pride 
of  abiding  by  my  choice  dazzled  me,* 
and  1  fancied  the  dirty  drudgery  of 
the  commencement  of  my  profession 
would  soon  be  conquered,  and  1 
should  regain  that  admiration  of  my 
prospects  which  had  once  cheered 
and  enlightened  me.  Ere  this  feel¬ 
ing  had  entirely  subsided.  Custom 
b^n  to  assert  her  influence  ;  1  had 
formed  several  estimable  and  highly- 
priied  acquaintances,  in  whosestudiet 
and  advancement  i  became  warrolv 
interested,  while  they  repaid  me  with 
equal  kindness.  My  parents  had 
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and  indeed  rejoicincr,  in  the  choice  1  soft,  and  blue,  was  the  tint  of  the  tn- 
had  made.  My  profits,  too,  began  to  tumnal  sky  that  shone  OTer  tny  head, 
increase,  and  haring  no  other  earthly  as  I  drew  my  breath,  with  thankful 
tie  than  one  beloved  and  adoring  pleasure,  on  quitting  the  crowded 
and  a  maiden  aunt,  I  hare  streets  of  that  leriathan,^  London, 
eiren  up  all  thoughts  of  changing  and  found  myself  again  in  the  coun- 
my  course  of  life;  and  though  not  ti7.  Well  may  it  be  called  there- 
neccstary  to  my  independence,  my  gion  of  poetry,  and  well  might  that 
profession  forms  a  comfortable  addi-  genius  (whose  meteor  light  gleamed 
lion  to  the  fortune  left  me  by  my  on  us  for  a  moment,  and  is  now  for 
father.  Hlien  tired  of  my  dusky,  erer  quenched)  look  back  to  the  years 
dirty  chambers,  I  mount  my  horse  when  he  roamed  over  the  mountain 
and  gallop  to  Woodside  cottage,  and  the  flood,  when  bis  cap  was  the 
where  I  am  hailed  with  the  welcome  bonnet,  his  cloak  was  the  plaid,  as 
of  cordial  kindness  by  mv  worthy  to  scenes  and  times  when  he  drew  his 
aunt,  and  with  ffFtctionate^chght  by  first  inspirations.  But  I  beliere  all 
roy  sweet  playful  Caroline,  who  is  to  these,  and  many  more  wise  reflec- 
me  as  the  oasis  of  rerdure  and  beau-  tions,  with  which  1  could  arouse  my 
ty  in  the  desert  of  life.  A  misplaced,  readers,  are  the  offspring  of  after  re¬ 
but  1  can  proudly  say,  not  indulged  flection,  and  were  unimticed  in  this 
affection,  for  one  who  has  ooraraitted  afternoon's  hasty  ride,  or  superseded 
her  faults  to  the  judgment  of  an  Al-  by  the  dear  expectation  within, 
mighty  tribunal,  prevents  my  ever  Never  did  the  way  seem  so  long;  hut 
forming  a  wish  to  call  another  by  it  had  an  end,  and  as*  I  alighted  from 
the  endearing  name  of  wife ;  and  my  horse,  at  the  door  of  roy  own 
therefore  do  I  prise,  with  a  raiser's  home,  1  felt  an  encircling  arm,  and 
care,  the  innocent  beauty,  the  spor-  turning,  saw  my  sister  all  smiles  and 
tire  guileletsness  of  my  sister  Ca-  tears  at  roy  side. 
roUne.  With  unbounded  cheerful-  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  en- 
ness,  she  combines  that  quick  sensi-  grossed  me  so  entirely,  that  when 
bility  which,  at  a  word  of  serious-  she  led  me  into  the  library  to  ray 
ness  from  me,  a  recalling  thought  of  good  aunt,  I  did  not,  till  after  re- 
the  parents  slie  has  lost,  or  the  per-  ceiving  an  affectionate  salute  from 
utal  of  a  melancholy  truth,  will  the  latter,  perceive  that  they  were 
make  her  laughing  blue  eye  glisten  not  alone,  and  that  a  young  lady 
with  a  tear  as  bri^t  and  as  transient  had  risen  from  the  piano,  and  was 
as  the  dew-drop  on  the  blade,  which  now  modestly  leaving  the  room, 
shines  a  moment,  and  is  drank  by  the  “Well,  if  you  will  go,"  said  roy 
sun's  beam  in  the  next ;  but  my  sis-  sister  to  her,  “  I  cannot  help  it;  but 
terii  yet  sufficiently  unfashionable  not  although  my  brother  has  yet  neither 
to  weep  at  fictitious  sorrows,  save  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one  but  aunt 
where  the  resemblance  to  real  life  Frances  and  hia  happy  Caroline,  he 
induces  the  belief,  that,  although  em.  will  be  all  politeness  by  and  by."  I 
^llished  by  the  author's  taste,  the  was  going  to  apologise,  but  had  not 
ineidents  are things  that  have  been  time,  for  shaking  her  head  at  the 
and  shall  be  again."  This  is  the  saucy  girl,  and  with  a  deep  blush, 
sweetening  drop  of  the  cup  which  the  stranger  retired*  “  And  pray» 
makes  all  the  bitter  to  be  forgotten  my  dear  aunt,  who  is  this  ?"  said  I, 
in  its  delicious  power, -^this  the  y^m  as  I  drew  a  chair  close  to  her's,  awl 
that  shines  like  the  diamond  amidst  my  sister  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  at 
the  rubbish  of  the  nine.  And  now,  my  feet,  caressing  my  favourite  dog. 
at  my  mtum  from  her  beloved  8cot-  “  A  new  acquaintance  of  iny 
uiid,  tbe  land  on  which  her  mind  so  ling's,"  she  answered  ;  “  her  uaiuc 
OTtcn  u^clt  irith  the  charming  cn-  is  Templeton,  and  the  k  neut  beiug 
tbUMism  of  inexperienced  imagina-  married  to  our  rector,  Mr  Toww- 
obliged  to  forego  her  so-  end."  “  Templeton  !"  1  eugerly  1*- 
«ety  ^  another  month,  and  seclude  petted.  “  Are  her  parents  living  ?" 

»y  chambers  amidst  dust  “  No,  she  has  none,  dear  Cbarfca,” 
•^•Jjopks.  But  the  month  flew  said  ray  sister,  and  a  tear  stole  down 
•y  like  all  its  predecemors.  The  con-  her  chrek ;  “  her  fatbw  ^  haanff^ 
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known,  ind  her  mother  diej'tnauy  < 
years  ago,  when  Mary  was  alnoost 
an  infant."  “  How  singular !"  I 
exclaimed.  “  Does  she  know  Dr  B. 
of  London  }**  “  Very  well,"  was  the 
answer  of  my  aunt,  with  a  tone  of 
surprise;  “  why  do  you  ask?"  “  Be- 
cause,  my  dear  aunt,  an  accident  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  me  on  my  passage 
homewards,  and  one  of  the  principd 
subjects  of  our  conrersation  was  the 
history  of  this  young  lady,  or  iHther 
of  her  mother.  We  parted  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  1  heard  not  what  1  had 
anxiously  hoped  to  learn  from  him  ; 
but  if  Mrs  Templeton’s  child  be  an 
inmate  of  this  house,  perhaps  my 
curiority  may  be  gratified."  No, 
not  from  that  source,"  said  my  aunt ; 

**  Mary  is  a  girl  of  deep  feeling, 
and  avoids  all  hints  and  allusions  to 
her  mother’s  story,  with  peculiar 
care.  It  is  from  our  good  friend  Mr 
Townsend  (to  whom  she  is  in  a  few 
weeks  to  be  united)  that  we  have 
learnt  all  the  little  we  know.  But  I 
have  yet  a  hope  for  you.  With  your 
consent,  1  have  agreed  that  Caroline 
shall  be  her  bridesmaid,  and  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  ‘  The  Elms,’  (^the  seat  of 
tier  earliest  and  best  friends,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Weston,)  where  she  is  to  be 
married.  Mr  Weston  is  at  this  time 
on  a  visit  to  Mr  Townsend,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  introduced  to  you. 
He  is  extremely  partial  to  that  dear 
child  at  your  feet,  and  she  has  said 
so  much  of  you  to  him,  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  see  you.  In  short, 
what  1  mean  by  all  this  is,  that  you 
will  probably  attend  the  girls  to 
‘  The  Elms,’  and  from  Mrs  Weston 
can  learn  all  you  wish  to  know." 
“  V’ery  well  settled,  my  good  aunt ; 
and  now,  Caroline,  let  us  join  your 
young  friend  in  the  shrubbery.  ’ 

I  found  Mary  Templeton  a  pleasing 
and  intelligent  companion  ;  her  mind 
was  well  stored  with  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  with  no  small  share  of  the 
ornamental ;  but  she  would  sometimes 
trifle  away  her  reasoning  powers  upon 
subjects  beneath  her  attention,  and 
was  not  exempt  from  many  of  the 
little  weaknesses  and  vanities  which, 
in  her  more  serious  moments,  when 
she  exerted  her  naturally  powerful 
abilities,  would  have  teemed  inad¬ 
missible  to  the  consideration  of  one 
so  fitted  to  soar  above  them.  Mary 
Templeton,  with  all  her  uncommon 
▼or.  XVI. 


endowments,  was  yet  too  frequently 
the  mere  woman.  A  quickness  of 
temper,  perhaps  natural,  had  been 
fostered  by  the  partially  indulgent 
kindness  of  her  early  friends,  and 
induced  a  slight  shade  of  the  positive 
into  her  composition ;  but  her  heart 
was  too  affectionate  not  to  be  deeply 
sensible  of  her  error,  when,  by  any 
warmth  or  hastiness,  she  had  wound¬ 
ed  one  she  loved.  She  was  not  pretty, 
but  her  features  were  animated  and 
expressive,  and  Mr  Townsend  seemed 
to  consider  her  as  quite  perfect.  Nor 
could  even  1  blame  him,  although 
more  alive  to  the  shades  of  the  por¬ 
trait  ;  for  that  affection  of  heart  which 
1  have  before  named  was  so  strong¬ 
ly  and  gratefully  returneil  for  any 
kindnesses  he  received,  that,  though  I 
have  frequently  reproved  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  would  speak  of  a 
piece  of  dress,  or  the  performance  of 
a  page  of  music,  as  excelling  those  of 
any  of  her  female  companions,  roy 
vexation  melted  in  a  moment  Wfore 
the  humility  and  gratitude  of  her 
eye-beam,  as  she  acknowledged  her 
folly,  and  thanked  me  for  my  advice. 
She  was  evidently  much  attached 
to  Mr  Townsend,  though  at  times  a 
trembling  apprehension  seemed  to 
cross  her  mind,  and  send  a  cloud  of 
melancholy  sadness  over  her  brow  ; 
but  at  his  approach  it  vanished,  and 
1  fancied  her  determining  to  hope 
that  her  fears  were  vain.  She  seemed 
much  astoni8he<l,  if,  by  any  inadver¬ 
tency,  1  alluded  to  her  mother,  and 
never  encouraged  any  conversation 
on  the  subject.  To  Mr  Weston 
(with  whom  I  was  at  home  imme¬ 
diately)  slie  shewed  the  fondest  re¬ 
spect  and  attention,  and  repaid  the 
admiring  afiection  my  sister  with 
equal  warmth  and  interest. 

As  ray  aunt  had  predicted,  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  join  the  wedding 
party,  from  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Mr  Weston ;  anaafter  a  pleasant  three 
week’s  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
Woodside,  we  set  off  for  ‘  The  Elms.* 
Dr  B.  had  so  fully  prepared  me  by 
his  description,  that  1  could  scarcely 
fancy  the  scene  new  to  me,  and  re¬ 
turn^  the  kind  shake  of  the  hand, 
with  which  Mrs  Weston  welcomed 
US,  as  if  1  had  known  her  for  jttn* 
Yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  mansion 
itself  has  been  only  slightly  ti^- 
tioned  in  the  physician’s  narrative, 
M 


aiul  tlierHbrc,  p*  rliaps,  a  wore  i^e- 
tailetl  account  of  it  way  not  cliaplease 
iny  rcailers,  as  J  had  full  time  to  en¬ 
joy  and  observe  its  many  interesting 
attractions,  during  a  stay  which  (as 
will  l)C  seen)  was  protracted  beyond 
iny  first  intention.  Although  it  has 
been  called  one  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
it  was  in  reality  founded  in  that  of 
her  father ;  but  the  imperfect  style 
of  architecture,  then  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  could  produce  no  structure 
that  is  worthy  of  being  called  the 
foundation  of  this  beautiful  edifice. 
Little  of  its  original  design  was, 
therefore,  permitted  to  remain  by 
those  improvers  of  English  taste, 
A\'ebb  and  Inigo  Jones,  by  whose 
direction  it  underwent  a  great,  nay, 
almost  complete  alteration.  The 
elegant  uste  of  a  late  proprietor, 
whose  scientific  memory  retained  all 
the  most  beautiful  mc^els  of  Italy, 
observed  during  his  travels  in  that 
school  of  the  arts,  and  on  his  return 
assisted  him  to  embellish  this  ancient 
scat  of  his  family,  has  produced  some 
modern  improvements  seldom  equal¬ 
led  in  classical  taste.  Much  fine  ta¬ 
pestry,  and  many  valuable  paintings, 
adorn  the  rooms  ;  and  the  perfection 
to  which  Mrs  Weston  has  herself 
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It  is  very  large,  and  entirely  of  the 
purest  Parian  marble.  On  it  is  the 
figure  of  an  ancestor  of  the  Weston 
family,  in  his  robes  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  it  is  scarce* 
ly  in  the  power  of  language  to  con¬ 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  match¬ 
less  workmanship  with  which  the 
figure,  as  well  as  pillow  and  mat  arc 
executed.  The  sculptor  was  Banks, 
and  the  design  from  a  picture  paint¬ 
ed  by  Vandyck,  still  in  the  mansion. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  which  adorns 
the  frill  and  ruffles  is  traced  by  the 
chisel  with  the  exactness  of  the  loom. 
The  pillow  swells  in  all  that  downy 
softness  that  would  almost  persuade 
you  to  try  if  it  will  yield  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  touch,  and  the  hand,  with 
its  blue  veins,  and  almost  moving 
fingers,  is  stretclied  out  as  if  inviting  i 
your  grasp.  j 

J,  who  am  naturally  romantic,  i 
could  have  lingered  the  whole  day  in  j 
a  place  so  full  of  interest,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  my  venerating  love 
of  our  own  pure  religion,  1  could 
not  avoid  fancying  the  pomp  and 
splendour  with  which  the  worship 
of  the  Catholic  Church  would  have 
adorned  this  sweet  sanctuary.  In 
imagination,  1  saw  the  train  of 
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attaineil  in  that  delightful  art  of 
painting,  has  enriched  the  apartments 
witli  copies  from  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  antiquity,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  originals. 
Among  the  objects  that  recal  past 
ages  to  the  mind,  in  this  interesting 
Uce,  is  a  large  saloon,  which  was 
uilt  in  honour  of  that  tyrannical 
court  of  Charles  I.,  the  name  of  which 
it  still  reUins — The  Star  Chamber. 
The  wainscot  of  the  room  is  divided 
into  small  pannels,  (originally  of 
azure  blue,  but  now  of  white,)  in 
each  of  wliich  is  a  small  gold  star, 
and,  when  well  lighted,  it  has  a  bril¬ 
liant  effect.  There  is  also  a  small 
butexquisitely-beiutiful  chapel.  The 
stalls  are  of  rich  old  oak  of  the  high¬ 
est  polish,  and  finely  carved.  The 
pavement  in  the  higher  part  beneatli 
the  altar  is  of  coloured  marbles  and 
mosaic,  and  the  staine<.l  glass  of  the 
windows  (which  is  of  extraordinary 
f^uty)  sheds  a  mellow,  obscure 
light  on  the  whole,  irresistibly  in¬ 
clining  the  soul  to  devotion  and  awe. 
Within  this  cha{^l  is  enclosed  a 
smaller  rt  oess,  which  conuins,  per¬ 
haps,  the  finest  monument  existing. 


priests,  the  incense,  the  scattered 
flowers, — heard  the  choral  voices 
of  the  nuns  responding  to  the  swells 
of  the  organ, — and  at  last  ran  out  of 
the  chapel,  laughing  at  my  own  folly, 
and  joined  my  sister  and  Mary  in 
the  drawing-room,  of  which  the  j 
splendid  hangings,  of  rich  crimson, 
white  and  gold  damask,  brought  back  j 
my  wandering  thoughts  to  modern  j 
times.  The  grounds  are  not  very 
extensive,  but  they  are  so  profuse-  I 
ly  ornamented  with  those  beauties 
of  Nature — the  oak  that  has  sUkmI 
for  centuries,  the  beech  nearly  a  ri¬ 
val,  and  every  description  of  trees  in 
their  fullest  perfection  and  luxuri¬ 
ance — that  nothing  seems  wanting.  A 
pretty  piece  of  water  emerges  from 
a  beautiful  wood  on  one  skle,  and 
crossing  the  lawn  immediately  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  formed  into  a 
reservoir  at  the  other.  The  gardens 
are  good,  though  not  spacious,  and 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  saroc 
stream ;  and  near  them  stands  a  build¬ 
ing,  called,  indeed,  a  Pigeon-house, 
but  forming  a  principal  beauty  in 
the  prospect,  from  the  elegance  of  its 
design,  and  its  singularity.  In  short. 


whether  iu  the  interior  splendour  or  mother  in  her  last  sacrament.'*  1 
tlie  exterior  siiupliciiy,  *  'I'he  Klma*  was  silent,  and  Mary  understood  my 
is  one  of  those  ornaments  to  England  silence,  and  putting  her  Itand  into 
which  are  rarely  met  with^  and  there*  mine,  whispered,  “  (.iod  bless  you  !** 
fore  deserving  of  a  description  which  On  entering  the  small  neat  churcli, 
might  otherwise  appear  tedious  and  her  eye  fell  on  that  part  of  the  aisle 
uninteresting.  immediately  below  the  reading*desk, 

Ilefore  the  marriage,  all  parties  and  she  treinbletl  ;  but  observing 
were  so  occupieil,  that  I  could  tiud  Mr  Townsend’s  before.happy  counte* 
no  time  to  speak  on  the  subject  1  nance  mournfully  watching  her,  she 
most  wished,  nor  w'as  it  even  alluded  smiled  sweetly  on  him,  and,  with 
to,  excepting  once  that  1  had  (as  1  renewed  composure,  took  her  scat  at 
usually  did  every  morning,)  strolled  the  altar.  The  pious  and  amiable 
into  the  picture-gallery,  and  was  village-curate  gazed  on  her  with  fond 
dwelling  with  admiration*  on  tlie  interest,  and,  after  the  ceremony,  was 
portrait  of  a  nun,  or  rather  of  a  beau-  the  hrst  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  her 
tiful  young  creature,  the  daughter  of  varying  cheek.  From  the  church- 
a  noble  ancestor,  who,  for  a  frolic,  door  the  young  couple  set  off  for  a 
was  painted  in  that  habit,  as  of  the  tour  on  the  Continent,  which  was  to 
order  of  St.  Catherine.  The  painter  occupy  three  months,  after  which  we 
and  the  painted  had  both  in  vain  at-  were  to  be  near  neighbours,  much  to 
tempted  to  assimilate  the  archness  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  had 
of  the  eye,  and  the  dimpling  smiles  been  my  intention  to  have  returned 
of  the  mouth,  to  thesoleinnity  of  the  with  them  to  Loudon, hut  they  plcad- 
vestments  ;  yet  the  endeavour  to  be  ed  with  so  earnest  and  affectionate  a 
grave  had  thrown  a  pensive’  softness  warmth  for  Caroline’s  society  during 
over  the  w'hole,  and  made  it  inexpres-  their  trip,  and  the  gipsey  was  herself 
sibly  beautiful.  The  longer  1  looked  so  anxious  to  see  something  of  a 
at  it,  the  more  1  thought  1  perceived  foreign  country,  that  her  eagerness, 
a  faint,  but-bighly  flattering  resem-  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
blance  to  Miss  Templeton,  and  ap-  improvement  she  would  derive  in  the 
pealed  to  Mrs  Weston,  who  was  near  society  of  an  intelligent  and  accoin- 
me,  whether  the  idea  were  original,  piished  woman,  prevailed  over  my 
**  You  flatter  Mary  very  much  by  reluctance  to  part  with  her,  and, 
the  supposition,”  she  replied  ;  yet  with  a  full  heart,  1  bade  her  fare- 
it  is  highly  probable,  as  that  picture  well.  Her  tears  also  flowed  abun- 
is  an  exact  resemblance  of  her  mo-  dantly  as  she  entered  the  carriage  ; 
ther,  who  was  very  lovely.”  She  but  1  laughed  at  them  for  their  fol- 
sighed,  and  we  were  joined  at  this  ly,  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
moment  by  Mary  and  Caroline,  so  rainbow  of  a  smile  disperse  the  clouds 
the  conversation  dropped.  on  their  faces  ere  the  carriage  drove 

On  the  morning  of  that-day-week,  ofiT. 
when  we  had  first  arrived  at  **  The  Mrs  Weston  now  kindly  urged 
Elms,”  Miss  Templeton  gave  her  my  remaining  at  least  a  few  days 
hand  to  Mr  Townsend,  at  the  village  with  them,  and  1  cheerfully  consent- 
church.  When  I  took  my  seat  in  ed.  “  You  will  find  ‘  The  Elms*  dull 
the  carriage  between  her  and  Mrs  after  the  ;  departure  of  our  young 
Weston,  1  found  her  pale  as  death,  friends,”  she  observed,  as  we  re-en- 
and  sobbing  convulsively:  **  A  poor  tered  the  gate  ;  hut  the  society  of 
compliment  you  will  think  this  to  aoine  fair  ladies  is  always  at  my 
her  intended  husband,”  said  Mrs  W.  command,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
in  a  trembling  voice  hut  poor  Mary  make  our  old  house  as  lively  as 
has  some  causes  of  anxiety  seldom  possible.”  **  Believe  me,  madam,’* 
known  to  those  so  young  and  as  1  answered,  **  in  accepting  your  kind 
Miss  Templeton  leaned  her  head  invitation,  my  principal  wish  is  to 
-from  the  window,  as  if  to  support  her  enjoy  your  society  ;  nor  will  vou 
from  fainting,  she  added,  in  a  low  wonder  at  my  prizing  it  highly,  wuen 
murmur,  **  She  will  kneel  to-day  at  J  tell  you  that  a  fwtuoate  incident 
tbealtar  not  ten  paces  from  a  mother’s  led  to  my  introduction  to  Dr  B.,  from 
grave,  and  the  clergyman  who  per-  whom  1  have  heard  the  acoount  of 
forms  the  ceremony  attended  that  the  death  of  your  Mary*#  mother*  He 
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promised  me  licr  former  bietory,  but  tlie  Doctor  sstory^  and  this^  of  course, 
1  was  unexpectedly  disappointed/'  made  her  ?ery  anxious  for  the  sequel; 
“  It  it  a  melancholy  tale,  ray  dear  and  therefore,  on  the  followingeven- 
Sir,"  said  she,  sighing ;  “  but  you  ning,  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
hare  shown  so  kind  an  interest  for  work-table,  and  commenced  her  knit- 
our  dear  child,  that  1  can  have  no  .  ting,  I  took  Mrs  Weston's  MS.  from 
hesiution  in  confiding  it  to  you.  I  ray  pocket,  and  read  as  follows : 

could  not,  however,  my  own  Templctcc’s  History. 

leclings  with  repeating  it,  but  I  will  ,  ^  ^  rr<  i  . 

give  vou  a  small  .MS.  which  1  pen-  mother  of  Mrs  Templeton 

iictl  on  Mary's  account,  and  which  early  distinguished  among  her 

you  arc,  if  you  please,  at  liberty  to  companions  by  her  extreme  beauty, 
copy.  This  shall  be  your's  when  for  when  surroundetl,  even  by  those 
you  leave  us.  but,  in  the  mean  time,  who  were  otherwise  call^  handsome, 
excuse  me  if  J  request  that  Mrs  Tern-  Constance  Stapleton  still  was  as  pre- 
plcton  be  not  a  subject  of  con  versa-  eminently  lovely  as  the  rose  among  the 
tion  between  us.  You  will  think  flowers  of  the  garden.  Her  parents, 
little  of  my  strength  of  mind,  but  I  who  were  in  a  respecUble  and  opulent 
can  scarcely  bear  an  allusion  to  her."  trade,  fondly  hoj^d  that  one  fitted 
I  acceded,  of  course,  to  what  she  re-  place  this  rose  in  an  exalted  sta- 
quired,  with  gratitude  and  respect ;  Aon  would  sue  for  her  hand ;  nor 
and  the  few  days  1  passed  in  the  were  they  disappointed.  Disparity 
society  of  this  inestimable  woman  of  fortune  seemed  forgotten,  llank, 
imprinted  on  my  mind  so^ vivid  a  wealth,  and  dimity,  courted  the 
sense  of  her  excellencies,  that  to  se-  acceptance  of  Constance ;  but  all 
cure  her  friendship  for  my  sister  was  were  disregarded,  all  refused ;  for  a 
the  first  wish  of  my  heart.  1  am  a-  young  man,  then  only  preparing  to 
ware,  that,  were  I  to  describe  all  that  enter  the  comparatively-huinble  sU- 
MrslVeston  truly  is,  a  sceptical  world,  tion  of  a  merchant,  had  gained  her 
accustomed  to  the  gloss  of  fashionable  affection  ;  but  her  dread  of  her  father 
exaggeration,  would  turn  with  the  prevented  her  disclosing  the  secret  of 
sneer  of  in  credulity  from  the  portrait;  ber  heart.  Mr  Stapleton  was  ang^  at 
but  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  bis  daughter's  apparent  insensibility 
the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  to  the  advantages  offered  to  her,  and 
with  her,  the  impossibility  of  doing  determined  to  find  out  the  cause ; 
justice  to  her  many  perfections  will  and,  by  the  jealousy  of  an  elder 
be  fully  evident.  With  repeated  sister,  (who  had  at  first  imagined 
charges  not  to  permit  Mrs  Townsend  herself  the  object  of  Henry  Murray’s 
to  visit  *  The  Elms’  unaccompanied  attentions,)  he  was  made  acquainted 
by  my  sister,  and  positive  in-  with  their  passion.  Nothing  could 
junctions  from  Mr  Weston  to  return  equal  his  rage  at  the  disclosure.  He 
in  the  winter,  and  join  his  hunting-  threatened  his  daughter  with  all  the 
parties,  (an  amusement  of  which  he  consequences  of  his  eternal  displea- 
18  passionately  fond,)  I  at  last  re-  sure,  if  she  persisted  in  her  attacb- 
luctantly  quitted  their  hospitable  raent, — insulted  Henry  in  the  gross- 
roof,  and  went  to  enliven  a  little  of  est  manner, — ami  prevailed  on  bis 
thesolitudeof  my  good  aunt  Frances,  master  to  send  him  to  London;  that 
I  found  her  losing  all  regret  for  the  he  might  have  no  chance  of  meeting 
departure  of  her  favourite,  partly  in  with  Constance.  But  he  knew  not 
the  rearing  a  fine  brood  of  partridges  the  strength  of  her  affection,  and  how 
which  the  gardener  had  brought  her,  fatal  had  been  his  former  indu^enoe 
and  wtly  in  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  to  her.  High-spirited  and  passionate, 
she^  had  received  from  Caroline,  she  had  never  been  used  to  control, 
which  spoke  in  terras  of  rapturous  From  infancy  she  had  been  the  dc- 
delightof  the  noyel^  and  fascinations  clared  darling  of  her  father,  and  her 
of  her  trip.  H  e  therefore  resolved  love,  on  which  her  whole  heart  dwelt 
Jy  be  happy  in  her  happiness,  and  with  all  the  fervour  and  all  the  pswity 
follo  wed  on  the  map  the  route  of  our  of  a  maiden  tenderness,  waa  the 
darling  traveller,  lii  the  evening,  subject  on  which  she  had  enooun- 
instead  of  reading  to  the  good  edd  tered  opposition.  But  of  tliia  she 
kuly  IS  usual,  1  atnuscil  her  with  thought  not.  She  had  become  ao- 
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quainted  with  a  young  lady  who  re-  the  fervour  of  female  romance^ 
sided  with  her  aunt  in  Essex,  and  pitied  and  assisted  her  ;  and  ere  many 
to  her  she  contrived  to  convey  an  ac-  weeks  elapsed,  Constance  Stapleton 
count  of  the  disclosure  of  her  attach-  quitted  her  father’s  house,  found  her 
inent,  and  her  father’s  anger,  at  the  sympathiaing  friend,  and  was  united 
same  time  entrusting  her  with  a  let-  by  special  licence  to  her  lover, 
ter  to  Henry,  Miss  Selwyn,  with  ail  Nov.  1824-.  L.  A. 

(To  he  continued,) 


( From  the  Arabic.) 

My  soul  thrice  left  its  little  bark  For  from  abode  so  bright  and  gay 

In  quest  of  happiness,  It  ne’er  could  dream  to  fly  away. 

But,  like  the  dove,  back  to  its  ark 
It  came,  and  found  no  bliss  : 

Rut  w  hen  it  fondly  perch’d  on  thee 
It  rested  on  the  olive  tree. 

And  there  it  wove  its  shelter’d  nest, 

Amid  the  foliage  fair, 

And  still  it  warm’d  its  happy  breast, 

Reclining  blissful  there : 


And  there  it  nestles  day  and  night. 

In  an  eternal  spring ; 

No  other  home  hath  charms  so  bright, 
To  lure  its  faithful  wing ; 

For  ever  in  that  lovely  tree 
Its  sweet  abiding  place  shall  be. 

Delta. 


M’hatever  difference  of  opinion  to  vague  and  doubtful  conclusions, 
may  prevail  as  to  the  certainty  and  deduced  from  variable  and  uncertain 
importance  of  tbe  science  of  Medi-  data ;  the  rules  by  which  be  is  to  be 
cine,  there  can  be  none,  we  should  guided  in  repairing  tbe  accidental  in- 
suppose,  in  regard  to  that  of  Surgery,  juries  to  which  different  parts  of  the 
which  is  founded  on  observation  and  body  are  liable,  and  extirpating  por- 
experiroent.  By  his  prescriptions,  tions  which  have  become  tbe  seats  of 
the  Physician  has  it  almost  always  in  incurable  disease,  rest  on  the  most 
his  power  to  mitigate  acute  pain,  and  secure  basis — that  of  demonstration : 
he  may  sometimes  succeed  in  arrest-  and  hence,  with  the  Vis  medicatrix 
ing  the  progress  of  disease,  even  Natural  as  his  great  auxiliary,  and 
when  seated  in  organs  which  tbe  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hand  of  an  operator  cannot  reach;  anatomy  of  that  wpnderful  machine, 
but  as  he  has  often  no  other  guide  which  it  is  his  ohject  to  restore  to 
than  a  sort  of  conjectural  reasoning  health  and  vigour,  the  knife  of  the 
on  manifestations  or  symptoms,  sus-  Surgeon  becomes  the  instrument  by 
ceptible  of  every  variety  of  modi-  which  we  are  relieved  from  somc^  of 
hcation  from  the  operation  of  latent  the  most  dreadful  diseases  which 
causes,  his  practice  must  be  liable  to  flesh  is  heir  to.’' 
great  uncertainty,  and  must  often  de-  But  we  have  assumed,  that  success- 
pend  for  its  success  rather  on  the  na-  ful  practice  depends  upon  accurate 
tural  sagacity  of  the  practitioner,  than  science,  which,  again,  is  only  attain- 
OD  any  fixed  rules  of  general  applica-  able  by  means  of  frequent  dissections 
tion.  Fortunately  for  society,  the  and  demonstrations.  But  how  can 
Surgeon  is  not  thus  condemn^  to  dissections  be  prosecuted,  or  demon- 
grope  in  tbe  dark,  practice  is,  8tration8given,without.Ti/4(cc/r?  And 

or  at  least  ought  to  be,  grounded  on  how  can  subjects,  in  sufiicient  num- 
the  most  accurate  and  minute  know-  her  for  the  purposes  of  anatomical 
ledge  of  tbe  structure  of  the  human  instruction,  oe  procured,  when  the 
body,  and  the  functions  of  its  differ-  Judges,  the  Magistrates,  and  the 
ent  organs,  both  in  the  healthy  and  ^o^e  of  this  country,  seem  confe- 
diseas^  state ;  he  is  seldom  or  never  derated  in  one  ^aud  conspiracy 
reduced  io  tbe  necessity  of  trusting  against  the  study  of  anatomy  ^  It  is 
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wrfccdy  umlenUble  that  this  is  the  too  ignorant,  or  too  narrow-minded, 
fact:  nay,  more,  that  Uie  rude  but  to  be  moved  by  any  considerations  of 
natural  urdudicea  of  the  mob  have  public  utiUty,  or  love  for  science, 
been  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  \V«  wonder  that  tlie  vital  interests  of 
those  who  should  have  endeavoured  to  a  great  and  hitherto- renowned  insti* 
restrain  them  ;  lliat  the  public  jour-  tution  do  not  attract  a  small  portion 
nals,  ever  ready  to  re-echo  the  pre-  of  attention  from  its  otherwise  Jihersl 
dominant  feeling,  be  it  good  or  evil,  patrons.  M  e  wonder  that  mere  pe- 
have  pandered  to  the  vulgar  appetite  cuniary  benefit  does  not  come  in  aid 
lor  die  horrible,  by  dragging  forth  or  instead  of  motives  of  a  higher  and 
the  secrets  of  the  dissecting-room  ;  more  enlightened  character.  Hi- 
aiid  that  the  teachers  of  anatomy  therto,  we  may  almost  venture  to  as- 
have  been  held  up  to  execration  for  sert,  that  the  English,  Irish,  and 
countenancing  a  practice,  branded  as  French  Schools  ot  Anatomy,  have 
a  crime  by  some  ancient  and  barbar-  produced  nothing  in  tlie  aggregate  to 
ous  laws,  and  rendered  necessary  rival  the  works  of  Monro,  Innes, 
solely  by  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  John  Bell,  Charles  Bell,  Burns,  Bar- 
civil  autiiorities  to  provide  the  means  clay,  Thomson,  W  ardrope,  &c.  &c. ; 
for  prosecuting  a  branch  of  study  in  and  is  the  fame  of  tlmse  men^  to  be 
which  the  whole  community  is  deep-  sacrificed  to  the  Gothic  nrejiidic^  of 
ly  interested.  This  inattention,  con-  the  rabble,  fostered,  as  tnev  have  un¬ 
joined  with  the  disproportionate  se-  happily  been,  by  those  who  should 
verity  exercised  towards  those  who  have  known  better,  and  sliown  them- 
are  from  time  to  time  detected  in  selves  superior  to  such  degrading  in- 
supplying  the  dissecting-room  with  tiuence  ?  Are  our  lives  and  limbs  to 
subjects  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  mere  car- 
can  at  present  be  lOipplicd,  has  al-  vers  of  living  human  flesh,  because 
ready  been  productive  of  cense-  certain  big-wigs,  learned  in  the  laws 
quenccs  wliicb,  we  should  imagine,  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  age, 
must  sjicedily  call  for  some  interpo-  but  centuries  behind  the  science  and 
sition  on  the  part  of  thqse  who  have  information  of  their  own,  oecasion- 
the  power,  if  they  had  the  inclina-  ally  discourse,  in  good  set  terms,  of 
tion,  to  remedy  the  evil.  To  say  the  crimen  vioiafi  septilchri-^^ti  crime 
iiotliing  of  the  danger  to  the  com-  (since  that  must  be  the  word)  which 
inuuity  at  large,  which  must  ulti-  the  law  itself  has  created,  and  ren- 
mately  arise  from  ignorant  or  ill-  dered  necessary  ^  We  mean  no  in- 
«^uaiiiitd  iiersons  being  suffered  to  suit  to  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of 
practise  as  Surgeons,  it  is  notorious  human  nature ;  we  respect  these 
to  all  the  world,  that  the  Medical  feelings  as  much  as  we  despise  the 
bchoul  of  Edinburgh,  not  long  since  bigotry  and  prejudice  so  frequently 
the  first  in  the  world,  has  fallen  from  engrafted  u^ion  them ;  and  it  is  pre- 
its  high  and  palmy  state  ;  that  many  cisely  because  we  entertain  such  sen- 
young  men,  after  enrolling  them-  timents,  that  we  think  some  inter- 
selves  as  students,  and  discovering,  ference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
that, notwithstanding  the  wett-earn^  absolutely  indispensable,  to  save  the 
celebrity  of  the  teachers,  they  W’ere  country  from  the  evils  with  which  it 
precludttl  from  acquiring  any  real  is  at  present  threatened,  and  to  pre- 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy,  have  vent  the  Anatomical  Schools  of  this 
abandoutd  this  once  famous  scliool,  country  from  being  utterly  deserted, 
and  repaired  to  Dublin  or  Paris  ;  In  the  actual  state  of  the  science, 
tbit  several  teachers  have  been  com-  the  splendid  work  of  Mr  Lizars  has 
jilt'd  to  disoonunue  their  lectures  most  opportunely  appeared,  and,  un- 
for  want  of  subjects  $  while  others  questionably,  as  far  as  Art  can  sup- 
have  bwn  so  inadequately  supplied,  ply  the  place  of  Nature,  the  pro- 
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eight  to  ten  plates,  folio  sise,  accom-  the  public,  we  consider  these  at 
pAnie<l  by  a  clear,  succinct,  and  ae-  greatly  superior,  if  not  in  accuracy, 
curate  description,  in  octavo,  for  the  at  least  in  the  delicacy,  beauty,  and 
extremely  moderate  price  of  half-a-  general  style  of  the  execution,  and 
guinea.  The  plates  are  engraved  that,  as  mere  engravings,  indepen- 
from  drawings  taken  from  dissections  dendy  of  all  merit  in  a  scientidc 
made  on  purpose,  aad  combine  the  point  of  view,  they  reflect  credit  on 
most  painful  and  elaborate  fldelity  the  stAte  of  the  arts  in  Scotland,  and 
with  great  beauty  and  elegance  of  do  infinite  honour  to  the  ingenious 
execution.  The  importance  of  such  artist  by  whom  they  are  executetl. 
a  work  is  self-evident,  while  its  In  a  word,  if  we  may,  without  pre¬ 
cheapness  brings  it  within  the  reach  sumption,  venture  to  recommend  a 
of  every  one.  To  the  student  it  must  work,  whose  character  has  already,  in 
prove  an  invaluable  treasure ;  to  the  some  measure,  been  stamped  by  the 
country  practitioner,  called  upon  to  reception  it  has  met  with  on  the  part 
perform  an  operation,  an  useful  re-  of  the  profession  in  general,  and 
membrancer  and  guide.  Indocti  dis-  from  none  more  cordially  than  some 
cant  et  ament  rnerninisse  periti.  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  we  would 

•  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  say,  that  it  is  a  work  which  every 
view  of  the  plates  of  the  brain,  (not  medical  man  ought  to  possess,  and 
yet  published),  and  we  can  safely  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found 
say,  that,  highly  as  we  think  of  the  to  warrant  all  that  we  have  now  said 
5{)ecimens  already  in  %the  hands  of  in  its  favour. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  DESIGN,  AND  PROGRESS  OP  MUSIC. 

The  origin  of  Music,  it  is  proba-  ing,  if,  at  those  seasons,  the  tones 
hie,  is  coeval  with  that  of  man.  The  of  his  voice  should,  to  his  own  per- 
first  parent  of  the  human  race,  we  ception,  assume  certain  cadences  and 
are  to  presume,  was  created  with  all  vibrations,  more  approximate  to  me- 
his  organs  and  faculties  in  a  state  of  lody,  and  more  pleasing  to  his  own 
the  greatest  perfection  of  which  his  ear  than  usual,  without  his  deflning, 
nature  was  capable  ;  and  although  it  or  perhaps  adverting  to  the  cause, 
is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  The  aptitude  of  receiving  pleasing 
language  spoken  by  Adam,  we  may  impressions  from  melodious  sounds 
conclude  that  he  did  not  converse  is  inherent  in  man.  Could  Adam, 
with  Kve  in  dumb-shew.  It  is,  at  then,  in  blissful  Eilen,  without  one 
the  same  time,  very  natural  to  con-  discordant  thought  in  his  pure  bosom, 
ceive,  that  the  first  use  to  which  he  bis  whole  soul  attuned  to  harmony 
would  apply  the  organs  of  sound  and  love,  fail  to  receive  such  impres- 
wherewith  he  was  endowe<l  would  sions  from  the  mellifluous  ami  rarietl 
he  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  that  warblings  of  the  feathered  songsters 
Omnipotent  and  Beneflcent  Being  around  him,  undisturbed  anti  unvi- 
by  whom  that  gift  was  bestowed,  and  tiated  by  any  jarring  sound  P  In  the 
from  whose  hands  he  received  all  the  stillness  of  evening,  too,  when  the 
various  delights  and  beauties  of  Na-  choristers  of  the  wood  had  ceased, 
lure  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  gentle  airs  of  Heaven  breathing 
and  of  which  he  found  himself  pos-  through  the  grove  in  wild  and  sooth- 
sessed.  ing  undulations,  might  seera  to  him 

^Vhen  we  are  under  the  immediate  as  if  the  trees  of  the  forest  were 
influence  of  any  powerful  emotion,  taking  up  the  song  of  praise  to  Him 
whether  it  be  joy  or  grief,  exultation  at  whose  word  they  rose  into  being, 
or  depression,  toe  human  voice  in-  Man  ia,  by  nature,  an  imitative 
voluntarily  assumes  certain  degrees  animal ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unrea- 
of  modulation,  very  different  from  sonable  to  suppose  that  Adam  might, 
Its  natural  tonea  in  common  conver-  with  his  voice,  attempt  an  imitaikm 
tarion.  Our  first  parent,  doubtless,  of  some  of  those  sounds,  from  which 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  be  must,  no  doubt,  have  derived  so 
ihe  exercise  of  praise  and  prayer  to  much  delight ;  and,  pleased  with  the 
his  Maker ;  and  it  were  not  surpria-  success  of  his  endeavours,  with  a 
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mind  to  constitnted  as  we  may  ima-  literally,  that  tWs  was  confined  to  hii  \ 
irine  hit  to  have  been,  and  to  preg-  own  immediate  descendants,  but  that'  ; 
nam  with  devout  thoughts,  might  it  he  was  the  father  of  the  art,  or,  in 
not,  with  equal  probability,  have  oc-  other  words,  the  original  inventor  of 
curred  to  him  to  adapt  some  of  the  such  instruments.  These  were,  at 
crude  melodies,  which  his  fancy  may  first,  unquestionably,  very  crude  and 
have  conceived,  to  the  words. of  his  imperfect,  and  of  the  most  simple 
orisons,  and  thus,  in  the  overflowings  construction  ;  the  harp,  in  all  pro- 
of  his  pious  heart,  breathe  them  bability,  nothing  more  than  a  few 
forth  as  a  more  acceptable  offering  strings,  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
to  the  Deity  ?  rials  as  those  they  would  have  oeca- 

I  have  thus  submitted  an  hypo-  sion  to  use  in  constructing  their 
thesis  on  the  or/Viwa/  conception  and  tents,  their  only  habitations  ;  proba- 
desirn  of  simple  melody,  which,  de-  bly  the  intestines  and  cartilaginous 
duclng  the  argument  from  the  im-  parts  of  animals,  or  even  their  skins 
mutable  relation  between  cause  and  cut  into  shreds,  twisted  and  prepar- 


effect,  would  appear  to  be  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  reason. 

We  may  be  pretty  well  assured, 
that  it  was  not  till  a  long  lapse  of 
years  after  this  era  that  any  arti^ 
ficiaf  means  were  thought  of  being 
resorted  to,  for  nroducing  music  or 
melody,  and  much  longer  before  man¬ 
kind  discovered  the  pleasing  effect  of 
('crtain  combi  natiims  of  simple  sounds, 
distinguished  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  harmony.  For  although  it  might 
so  happen,  that,  where  several  voices 
were  singing  together,  two  different 
but  concordant  notes  should  have 
been  accidentally  struck  together, 
which,  ^  analogy,  we  may  conceive 
might  aff^t  the  ear  in  a  singular  and 
aimeeable  manner ;  yet  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  pass  altogether  un¬ 
heeded,  or  at  least  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  effect,  much  less  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  it.  Besides,  when  seve¬ 
ral  persons  were  assembled  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  praises  to 
God,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  it  is 
more  natural  to  conclude,  in  this 
stageof  Art’sinfancy,  that  each  would 
be  previously  instructed  to  join  in 
unison. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  we  find 
music  making  some  progress  as  an 
art.  It  is  in  the  Mosaic  writings  that 
we  must  look  for  the  earliest  records 
that  are  exunt  on  the  subject.  We 
there  find  that  the  use  of  instruments 
of  music  had  their  origin  with  Jubal, 
who  was  in  the  eighth  degree  of  de¬ 
scent  from  Adam,  and  who  lived 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Flood  ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  “  the 
tker  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.-  We  are  not  thence  to  infer. 


ed  for  the  purpose,  and  fixed  with  j 
different  degrees  of  tension,  on  a  * 
wooden  frame  no  less  simple ;  for,  d 
though  Tubal  Cain,  JubaFs  half-  | 
brother,  “  was  an  instructor  of  arti-  i 
ficers  in  brass  and  iron,-  it  is  scarce- 
ly  to  be  supposed  he  had  arrived  at 
the  art  of  drawing  these  metals  into 
wire ;  while  the  or^an  might  con-  ^ 
sist  of  a  series  of  iibicc,  or  reeds,  of  I 
unequal  lengths,  fastened  together,  j 

having  some  resemblance  to  the  ; 

pipe  of  Pan,  now  used  occasionally ;  ] 

for  such  an  idea  might  have  si^-  i 
gested  itself  to  Jubal  by  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  analogy,  on  ob-  ; 
serving  the  sound  caused  by  the  wind 
blowing  diagonally  on  the  open  end  i 
of  a  tube.  ^ 

I  have  supposed  the  first  attempts  j 

at  music,  or  melody,  to  have  had  s 
their  birth  in  a  spirit  of  devotion, 
and  consequently  that  the  earliest  7i 

design  and  application  of  it  were  ^ 

directed  exclusively  to  that  exalted 
object.  .In  after  ages,  however,  when  ^ 
men  began  to  forget  their  origin,  and  ^ 
give  their  hearts  and  minds  more  to 
sublunary  objects  and  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  the  design  of  music  became,  1 
by  degrees,  subservient  to  this  change,  3 
and  the  music  itself,  in  consequence,  , 
more  varied  and  complicated  in  its 
character  and  style.  In  the  days  of  ] 
the  Jewish  roonarchs,  and  a  tnou-  j 
Mnd  years  before  the  Christian  era,  . 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the 
celebration  of  victories,  in  dances, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  mirth  and  re¬ 
joicing;  and  not,  improbably,  al¬ 
so,  on  those  of  ^ef  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  :  even  oentunes  earlier,  on  tha 
memorable  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Set,  we 
arc  told  that  “  Miriam  the  Pm* 
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that  the  warlike  sutea  of  Greece  and  that  Alcibiades  would  not  submit  to 
Rome  exhibited  an  exception  to  the  be  instructed  on  the  flute,  assigning  as 
axiom  above  stated  ;  they  seem  to  a  reason  that  it  was  a  mean  pastime, 
have  acted  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  altogether  unbecoming  the  cha- 
and  enlightened  principle ;  their  wars  racter  of  a  gentleman.  Themistocles, 
were  not,  in  general,  those  of  exter*  also,  another  of  the  Athenian  Gene- 
mination,  nor  prosecuted  for  fight-  rals,  appears  to  have  held  this  branch 
ing’s  sake;  and  in  the  zenith  of  of  education  in  the  same  degree  of 
their  power,  they  aimed  less  at  con-  contempt ;  and  Philip  of  Macedon 
quest  than  they  did  at  securing  from  thought  it  a  ground  of  reproach  to 
foreign  inroad  what  they  had  al-  his  son  Alexander  that  he  could 
ready  acquired.  Hence,  though  a  sing  a  good  song.  At  a  subsequent 
nation  of  soldiers,  they  were  not  period,  however,  when  Roman  glory 
unmindful  of  the  arts  of  peace.  They  began  to  totter  to  its  fall,  and  aus- 
directed  their  attention  in  an  especial  terity  began  to  give  place  to  a  taste 
manner  to  agriculture,  which  they  for  luxury,  the  practice  of  music 
considered  not  only  useful,  but  ho-  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
nourable  ;  some  of  the  fine  arts  too  higher  circles;  for  the  Emperor  Nero 
were  cultivated,  nay,  brought  to  the  is  mentioned  as  having  devoted  much 
highest  state  of  perfection,  by  these  of  his  time  to  it,  more,  indeed,  than 


warlike  nations — those  of  painting, 
and  particularly  sculpture.  This 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  degree  of  veneration  in 
which  they  held  the  many  and  mul- 


was  thought  consistent  with  his  regal 
station. 

All  this  time,  it  is  more  than  pro 
bable  that  the  charms  of  melody, 
and  the  pure  elementary  princi 


tifarious  deities  in  their  mythology,  pies  of  musical  composition,  were  un 
who,  as  they  vainly  imagined,  ruled  folding  themselves,  and  ripening  by 
their  destinies,  and  could  propitiate  gradual  and  sure,  though  unobtru 


or  frustrate  all  their  schemes  and 
enterprises  ;  to  these,  therefore,  they 
naturally  paid  the  highest  honours  : 
they  accoidingly  erected  and  dedica- 
teil  to  their  g(^s  magnificent  temples, 
which  they  spared  neither  pains  nor 
cost  to  adorn  with  paintings  and  sta¬ 
tuary,  symbolical  of  their  respective 
functions,  in  the  execution  of  which 
their  best  artists  would  no  doubt 
emulate  each  other  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  represent  their  divinities  to 


the  greatest  perfection,  clothed  in  all  permitted,)  or  to  their  intermixture 
those  external  attributes  of  beauty,  with  foreigners.  Hence,  the  native 
grace,  and  syminetry  of  form,  where-  music  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
with  their  glowing  imaginations  had  Wales,  is  purely  national,  or  pecu 
endowed  them.  But  tlie  art  of  music  liar  to  these  countries  respectively  , 


sive  steps,  in  the  quiet  of  rural  re 
tirement ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  that  it  is  there  alone  we  are 
to  look  for  their  genuine  and  un 
adulterated  source. 

The  people  of  every  country  with 
which  we  are  at  all  acquainted  have 
a  style  of  music  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  bears  a  character  of 
nationality,  or  departure  from  it,  ex« 
actly  proportionate  to  their  aboriginal 
purity,  (if  the  expression  may  be 


much  in  the  shade,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
n^lected.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  and  poets,  we  find  occa¬ 
sional  mention  made  of  the  flute 
{tibia)  and  nolin ;  but  the  practical 
uae  of  theae  instruments  would  seem, 
in  those  days,  to  have  been  consider¬ 


able  to  the  musical  ear.  With  the 
Turks  and  Moors,  also,  the  music 
has  its  very  distinct  national  feature. 
The  same  remark  may  apply  to  that 
of  Spain  and  Poland,  though  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  blended  with  the  Moresco,  and 
latter  with  the  Italian.  France  has 


m  iQose  nays,  to  nave  been  consider-  latter  with  the  Italian.  France  has 
M  Mmewbat  Ignoble,  and  was  pro-  its  national  music,  but  it  partakes 
^bly  confined  to  persons  of  subor-  much  of  that  frivolity  of  character 
Ik  i7**^'^*P*  ^  peculiar  to  the  people  whose  motto 

“”8*“  *  “  "  la  bagatelle."  The  Ne- 
Uvelihood  by  that  meana.  We  find  groes  of  Africa,  too,  and  all  the  tribei 
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of  man  in  the  savage  state,  of  whom 
we  have  acquireil  any  knowledge  or 
information,  have  their  native  music, 
(if  it  may  be  so  called,)  all  of  which 
have  a  sort  of  instinctive  affinity,  as 
consisting  only  of  a  very  limited  scale 
of  notes,  most  inharm  on  iously  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  very  far  removed  from 
melody,  with  a  constant  and  unva¬ 
ried  repetition  of  the  same  wild  and 
uncouth  strain.  The  English  have 
no  nafive  music  ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
upon  the  grounds  already  stated, 
that  they  can  have  none,  having  at 
so  early  a  period  of  their  authenti¬ 
cated  history  become  incorporated, 
and  at  length  so  entirely  amalgama¬ 
ted  with  the  people  of  other  nations. 

It  may  be  observable  of  native  me¬ 
lodies,  generally,  that  their  character 
partakes,  not  only  of  the  genius  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  from  which,  perhaps,  that  genius 
partly  takes  its  tone.  In  those  coun¬ 
tries  whose  features  are  much  diver¬ 
sified  by  hill  and  dale,  the  music 
seems,  in  some  measure,  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  by,  and  to  vibrate  in  concord 
with  tne  different  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  such  scenes  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  create.  In  the  sequestered 
recesses  and  deep  solitude  of  a  gloomy 
and  romantic  dell,  and  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  human 
mind  is  affected  with  very  different 
and  opposite  emotions.  The  former 
has  a  tendency  to  generate  and  foster 
a  plaintive  and  melancholy  cast  of 
thought ;  and  even  here,  objects  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  which  roust  operate 
very  differently  on  the  feelings.  The 
gentle  murmur  of  the  brook,  as  it 
glides  rippling  along,  over  its  pebbled 
bed,  now  soothes,  calms,  and  com¬ 
poses  ;  a  few  paces  further,  and  the 
contrast  is  great  and  sudden ;  there 
the  noise  of  the  precipitous  water¬ 
fall  bursts  upon  the  ear,  and,  by  its 
deafening  din,  surprises,  agitates, 
and  distracts.  On  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  the  mind,  on  the  other  band, 
becomes,  elastic,  and  the  thoughts 
chearful,  elevated,  and  sublime, — 
raised,  as  it  were,  above  sublunary 
things.  Let  us  suppose  an  untaught 
shepherd  reposing  in  one  or  other  of 
these  spots,  and  that  he  is  beguiling 
^e  hours  in  whistling  or  singing ;  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  t^  sdec- 
tion  of  his  strains  will  instinctively 
.be  characterised,  in  a  greater  or  less 


degree,  by  the  nature  of  the  scene 
before  him. 

The  native  music  of  all  countries 
will  be  found  to  have  a  relative  con¬ 
nection  with  local  circumstance  as 
well  as  scenery,  and  its  character 
will,  accordingly,  be  influenced  by  the 
incidents  and  feelings  from  whence 
it  springs,  and  with  them  will  vary. 
To  exemplify  this,  there  is  scarce  a 
river,  stream,  or  brook,  in  Scotland, 
that  is  not  celebrated  in  the  old  na¬ 
tional  melodies  of  that  country,  as 
being  the  favourite  early  haunts  of 
their  authors  in  the  gay  and  happy 
spring-time  of  life.  When  the  scene 
has  changed,  and  the  design  is  to 
recal  to  remembrance  those  beloved 
spots  now  left  behind,  the  airs  are  of 
a  melancholy,  plaintive  cast,  and  the 
minor  key  prevails,  as  being  best 
adapted  to  the  subject  and  character 
of  the  song.  For  this  reason,  also, 
many,  if  noc  most  of  those  pastoral 
strains  expressive  of  unfortunate  or 
ill-requited  love,  are  composed  on 
the  same  keys,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  sonnets,  the  production  of  a 
fortunate  and  favoured  lover,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  or  of  which 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  or  bis  own 
happiness,  is  the  burden,  are  uniform¬ 
ly  of  a  gay  and  chearful  strain,  and 
are  always  on  the  key  major. 

The  name  of  Italian  music  has 
been  given  very  indiscriminately,  and 
not  less  eiToneously,  to  all  the  elabo¬ 
rate  works  of  the  more  modern  fo¬ 
reign  composers  ;  and  an  idea  hence 
prevails,  except  with  persons  of  real, 
or  I  should  rather  say,  cultivated 
taste,  that  the  music  of  Italy  is  too 
abstruse,  and  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  fact  is,  that  the  genuine 
native  music  of  that  country,  taken 
abstractedly,  is,  in  itself,  simple  in 
the  melody,  and  noodulat^  agreeably 
to  the  purest  rules  of  musical  com¬ 
position.  It  is,  indeed,  more  refined, 
and  has,  it  is  true,  more  varied  shades 
of  expression  than  that  of  Scotland, 
and  its  sister  kingdoms,  or  of  any 
other  country ;  but  this  naturally 
arises  from  the  genius  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  The  Italians 
have  strong  and  violent  psMons,  and 
their  climate  is  enervatins;  which 
circumstances  could  scarcely  fail  to 
communicate  to  their  music  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  character,  alternately 
diversified  by  a  languid  softness,  and 
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that  strongly  marktil  and  emphatic 
pathos,  by  both  of  which  it  is,  in 
a  particular  manner,  distinguished. 
'I'here  is  another  cause,  to  which  also 
may  be  ascribed  the  peculiarity  of 
Rlyle  in  the  Italian  music :  they  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  singing,  as  they 
term  it,  improvisaiore  ;  in^  other 
words,  extempore,  on  such  subjects  as 
s|)ontaneonsly  occurred,  either  in  bad 
rhyme,  or  in  prose  ;  if  to  the  latter, 
they  called  CO  y  and  which 

is,  in  eftect,  the  same  with  what  we 
denominate  chanting,  in  the  cathed¬ 
ral  service  of  our  Kpiscopal  C  hurch. 
This  kind  of  music  is  still  much  in 
use  in  Italian  song;  and  the  entire 
action  of  the  Italian  ojicra  is  carried 
on  in  alternative  recitative  and  air. 

Music  has  always  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  resorted  to,  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  in  each  variety  of  style 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  passions, 
either  a  stimulant,  or  as  a  seda¬ 
tive.  rVhen  it  is  to  rouse  into  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  bold,  spirited,  impetuous; 
to  sooth  into  peace — soft,  tender, 
plaintive.  In  lamenting  the  death  of 
heroes,  it  is  slow,  solemn,  mournful ; 
in  exulting  for  victory — lively,  ele¬ 
vated,  grand.  Of  the  first  of  these 
class!  s,  may  be  given,  as  an  example, 
the  piohbrachs,  or  bagpipe  war-songs 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  All  the 
varied  degrees  of  character  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  music,  which  we  meet 
with,  may  be  ascribed  to  these  and 
other  causes  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  from  which  they  na¬ 
turally  spring  ;  and  they  constitute, 
indeed,  the  basis  on  which  are  found¬ 
ed  all  those  compound  and  elaborate 
compositions  performed  at  our  con¬ 
certs.  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  overture,  symphony,  concerto,  ^’c., 
nch  of  which  consisting  always  of 
two  or  three  of  these  varieties  of 
strain,  commencing  with  what  is 
called  a  first,  or  grand  movement, 
followed  generally  by  one  of  a  more 
simple  anti  measured  style,  called  by 
the  Italians  andante  ;  next  the  rninu- 
etto,  somewhat  more  animated  ;  then 
adagio,  very  slow  ;  and  concluding 
with  presto,  a  quick,  or  prestissimo, 
a  very  rapid  movement.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  is  not  uniformly 
the  same,  but  varies  according  to  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  composer;  and 
a  different  disposition  is  often  made 


in  it,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  which 
is  a  constituent  beauty  in  these  com¬ 
positions.  If,  for  example,  instead  of 
the  adagio  and  largheiio  movement,  a 
degree  less  grave  be  introduced,  as 
is  often  the  case,  then  it  is  usually 
succeeded  by  presto ;  whereas  the 
very  slow  movement  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  folio w’ed  by.  the  prestissimo,  that 
the  effect  may  be  more  striking.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  proper  here  to 
observe,  that,  in  many  of  our  more 
modern  compositions  of  this  kind, 
the  effect  originally  intended  is  al¬ 
most,  if  not  altogether  lost,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  multiplied  sub-division 
of  notes,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
shewing  the  chromatic  skill  of  the 
composer,  or  of  displaying  the  powers 
of  rapid  execution  in  the  performer  ; 
but  by  which  means,  the  flow  of 
harmony  is,  in  a  great  measure,  ren¬ 
dered  obscure,  or  at  least  straining 
and  painful  to  the  ear  to  follow.  This 
undoubtedly  betrays  a  false  or  vitia¬ 
ted  taste. 

It  is  now  no  time  to  take  some 
notice  of  German  composition.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  whether  it 
is  to  that  country,  or  to  Italy,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  rich  and  fine  effect  produced 
by  two  or  more  voices  or  instruments 
singing  or  playing  in  concert,  hut 
shall  leave  that  question  to  be  decid¬ 
ed  by  those  of  njore  laborious  and 
minute  research,  who  have  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  the  means  of  prosecu¬ 
ting  it ;  to  one  or  the  other,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  Germans  have  a  national  mu¬ 
sic  of  a  character  quite  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  from,  and  strongly  contrast¬ 
ed  with,  that  of  Italy,  by  a  certain 
grave  and  measured  style,  entirely 
-its  own.  On  this  style  are  con¬ 
structed  some  of  the  finest,  most 
harmonious,  and  most  scientific  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  old  composers. 
Handel,  Correlli,  Gemeniani,  and 
others ;  it  has  been  also  the  ele¬ 
mentary  ground  w’ork  of  the  more 
modern  and  no  less  scientific  Haydn 
and  Mozart ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  if  the  Germans  had  not 
the  honour  of  originally  discovering 
the  great  refinement  in  the  musical 
art  above  mentioned,  they  have  been 
the  principal  promoters  of  it ;  and. 
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by  observing:  tlie  infinite  combina¬ 
tions  of  "  hicli  it  is  susceptible,  laitl 
the  foundation  of  its  present  pre-emi- 
nence  as  a  science^  which  has  now 
its  l*rofessors  at  most  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Universities  in  Europe.  ’ 

I  consider  music  as  a  gift  sent  us 
from  on  high,  for  whse  and  good 
purposes ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  culture  and  practice  of  it 
were  not  more  generally  recommend¬ 
ed  and  encouraged  in  private  circles, 
under  a  conviction  that  much  moral 
good  would  result  from  it,  were  it  to 
become,  more  than  it  is,  a  favourite 
and  fashionahfe  source  of  evening  re¬ 
creation.  The  present  system  of  mu¬ 
sical  education,  however,  is,  I  fear, 
something  defective,  as  conducing  to 
that  end.  On  this  subject,  some  re¬ 
marks  shall  be  submitted  in  the  se- 
(piel. 

Of  the  individuals  w’bich  compose 
the  generality  of  evening  parties,  all, 
and  perhaps  the  major  part,  have  not 
a  relish  for  literary  and  refined,  or 
instructive  conversation  ;  and  among 
those  whose  minds  and  dispositions, 
or  even  acquirements,  are  favourable 
to  it,  there  are,  comparatively,  few 
who  are  gifted  with  the  talent  of  sup¬ 
porting  it.  That  of  a  lighter  and 
more  playful  cast,  though  it  may,  if 
not  instructive,  be  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  yet,  when  long  continued,  be¬ 
come  vapid,  and,  with  some  minds, 
requires  a  sprinkling  of  higher  sea¬ 
soning  to  make  it  %palatable,  and  is 
thus  apt  to  degenerate  from  that 
kindly  good  humour  and  easy  po¬ 
liteness — that  suavifer  in  modo — 
which  is  the  cement  of  society,  into 
personal  allusion  or  unseasonable 
raillery,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  to 
trench  on  the  confines  of  ribaldry. 
This,  at  least,  would  be  avoided  in 
an  evening  spent  in  music. 

I  pity  the  man  who  dislikes,  or  af¬ 
fects  to  dislike,  music,  for  the  men¬ 
tal  resources  of  that  man  are,  I  would 
suspect,  generally  of  a  very  mecha¬ 
nical  cast,  and  very  limited.  When 
he  is  among  companions  suited  to  the 
standard  of  his  own  taste,  he  thinks 
himself  extremely  happy,  because 
his  ideas  of  happiness  come  within 
the  compass  of  a  nut-shell, — spends 
the  evening  over  his  bottle, — perhaps 
closes  the  night  in  riot, — and  awakes 
In  the  morning  with  his  head  aching, 
and  his  mind  deteriorated  or  remorse¬ 
ful.  He  goes  into  company  of  ano- 
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ther  class,  as  he  occasionally  must ; 
— the  habits  of  the  house  are  sober 
and  rational ; — its  guerts  intelligent, 
— perhaps  refined  ; — in  conversation 
with  them  he  is  out  of  his  element ; 
— they  do  not  play  cards ; — music  is 
proposed  and  resorted  to  ;~he  is  con¬ 
strained  to  express,  or  look  a  pleased 
acquiescence,  which  he,*  is  far,  very 
faf  from  feeling  ;  and  ^itsfor  a  time, 
in  bad  humour  and’self-inflictcd  tor¬ 
ment,  merely  because,  he  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  it  is  impossible  he 
can  derive  any  pleasure  from  music. 

That  there  are  many  persons  who 
are  very  little  affected  with  “  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  on 
whose  mind  and  feelings  it  excites 
little  or  no  emotion,  is  a  fact  which, 

I  believe,  will  not  be  disputed.  But 
that  any  man  lives,  to  whom  it  is  not 
only  positively  disagreeable,  but  who 
has  an  absolute  and  decided  aversion 
to  it,  1  firmly  believe  and  aver  to  be 
a  solecism  in  nature,  though  1  have 
heard  the  assertion  from  more  than 
one.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
remark  of  Shakespeare,  so  often  cited, 
goes  too  far  ;  and  that  there  are  men 
who,  without  **  music  in  their  souls," 
are  yet  not  “  fit  for  treasons,  strata¬ 
gems,  and  spoils and  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  there  have  been  many, 
who,  although  feelingly  alive  to  its 
charms,  have,  ncvertnelcss,  proved 
themselves  very  unworthy  and  un¬ 
principled  characters.  Of  tlie  man 
who  professes  an  abhorrence  for  it, 
(for  I  have  heard  the  expression,) 
1  would  say,  as  the  best  a))ology 
I  can  make  for  him,  that  it  is  l^- 
causc  he  is  ashamed  to  let  it  be 
known  to  others  that  he  possesses  a 
share  of  the  best  feelings  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  in  common  with  the  re.st  of  his 
species.  But  if,  (and  I  would  hope\ 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,,  the 
thing  is  impossible,)  if  U  is  that  he 
fears  to  acknowledge  it  to  himsetf,  I 
would  then  proclaim  upon  the  house¬ 
tops,  Let  no  such  man  he  trusted** 
Among  those  who  care  little  about  it, 
there  are  many  who  profess,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  dislike  music,  for  no  other 
reason,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
than  that  they  could  occupy  the  time 
they  would  be  thus  engaged  in  a 
way  more  congenial  to  their  own 
taste ;  this  dislike,  therefore,  ia^  at 
best,  of  a  negative  character.  I  knew 
a  gentleman,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
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those  pected  appearance  of  an  emWyo 
Ti  of  good 
effect  produced 

nature,  but  much  of  that  character-  certain  particular  strains,  that  it  was 


Mi'ho  nrofcssed  to  he  one  of  -  i  i  - 

viunic-huters.  He  had  a  great  <leal  blossom  good  taste,  now  and  then, 

of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  by  the  effect  nroduced  on  them  by 

ila 

they  could  neither  relish 


isiic  bluntness  peculiar  to  his  voca¬ 
tion  (the  Navy).  He  chanced  to 
be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  an¬ 
nual  commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
Westminster  Ahbey,  long  since  dis¬ 
continued,  and  went,  as  he  said,  out 
of  curiusUyt  to  hear  that  great  har- 


supposed 

nor  understand.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  but,  1  believe,  no  less  true, 
that  those  who  seem  to  have  neither 
ear,  taste,  nor  fondness  for  music,— 
in  short,  to  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  can  yet  generally  tell,  with  some 


monic  feast.  Meeting  with  him  soon  degree  of  accuracy,  if  it  be  well  or 
afterwards,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  ill  perj'ormedf  whether  it  be  a  sym- 


Caii  it  be  iK)ssible,  Captain  M 
that  you  ])aid  your  half-guinea  to 
hear  the  commemoration  concert?’* 
Yes,  I  w’as  enough  to  do  so.** 

**  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of 
it  ?”  “  Think !  why  1  could  not 

think  at  all,  for  by - ,  (his  usual 

expletive,)  I  Jell  culeep.**  Now,  1 
would  submit,  that  if  this  gentleman 
really  frit  the  extreme  aversion  to 
music  that  he  pretendetl  to  feel,  the 
eftVet  would  have  been  very  different. 

1 1  was  more  natural  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  astounding  crash  from  seven 
or  eight  hundred  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments  burst  upon  his  ear,  the  first 
impulse  would  have  been  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  away  from  the  annoyance ; 
and  that,  when  he  found  this  was 
impracticable,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  crowded  audience,  he  would 
bounce,  fume,  and  fret,  that  he  could 
not  make  his  escape  ;  for  my  friend 
was  of  a  very  irascible  temper.  Hut, 
instead  of  this,  how  did  it  affect  him  ? 
In  a  way  diametrically  opposite, — 
for  it  toidhed  him  to  sleep!  The 
music  onerated  upon  him  as  a  seda~ 
tive^  and,  therefore,  its  effects  must, 
it  is  obvious,  have  been  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  jMiinful  to  him,  although  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  parallel  instances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  man's 
nature  actually  to  dislike  music,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  some  may  pre¬ 
tend,  from  no  other  motive,  proba¬ 
bly,  than  a  desire  to  appear  singular. 
1  am  also  very  confident,  that  there 
are  many  who  have,  from  childhood, 
been  persuading  themselves  into  a 
firm  belief  that  music  has  no  part  in 
their  composition,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  not  without  latent  seeds  of  it, 
which,  by  opportunity  and  culture, 
would  be  matured  into  a  fair  har¬ 
vest  ;  and  among  such  1  have  be^ 
often  uken  by  surprise  at  the  unex- 
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phony  of  Haydn*s,  “  or  push  about 
the  jorum.**  This  has  come  within 
my  own  observation  in  repeateil  in¬ 
stances.  The  foregoing  suggestions 
must  be  understood  to  relate,  simply, 
rather  to  a  relish  or  liking  for  music, 
as  it  affects  the  ear  generally,  than 
as  having  a  reference  to  the  taste  or 
judgment ;  for  an  extreme  fondness 
for  music,  and  a  fine  taste  for  it,  are 
by  no  means  always  united.  But 
this  distinction  may  be  analogous  to 
that  which  subsists  between  the  epi¬ 
cure  and  the  gourmand;  the  latter 
eagerly  takes  what  is  set  before  him, 
without  so  much  regarding  the  qua¬ 
lity  or  cookery,  so  as  he  has  enough  ; 
whereas  the  former  is  much  more 
fastidious  in  his  choice,  both  as  to  the 
cookery  and  quality  of  his  dish,  and 
also  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
served  up  to  him.  And,  indeed,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
there  are  fewer  persons  of  pure  and 
correct  musical  taste  than  the  world 
has  the  credit  of  producing. 

1  have  said  that  the  present  system 
of  musical  education  seems  ininoical 
to  its  encouragement,  as  a  useful 
source  of  evening  recreation.  The 
enerality  of  teachers  do  not,  I  be- 
ieve,  begin  by  adopting  the  best 
means  of  discovering  any  latent  seeds 
of  musical  taste,  which  their  pupils 
may  possess,  nor  of  developing  them, 
when  discovered,  by  exercising  them, 
first  in  the  most  simple^  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  more  compound  and 
varied  combinations  of  sound  ;  in 
short,  in  the  harmonies,  which  1  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  foundation,  the  great 
corner-stone  of  all  music,  and  from 
whence  proceeds  its  powerful  influ¬ 
ences,  notwithstanding  what  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  has  asserted  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  this  is  what  alone 
will  engraft  a  relish  for  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all.  For  there  are  many 
ears  which  are  very  Utile,  if  at  all 
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affected  by  any  arrangement  of  simple 
viclodtf,  but,  I  believe,  none  that  do 
not  derive  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure 
from  a  protracted  swell  of  fine  har- 
viony  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  1  should 
presume  to  think,  that  the  organ  is 
better  adapted  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  for  bringing  forward  pupils  of 
this  description,  or  rather  for  leading 
them  to  imbibe  a  liking  for  it;  the 
first  dawnings  of  which  should  be 
eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and  carefully 
watched  and  cherished  ;  and  in  doing 
so,  there  can  be  no  better  assistant 
than  some  of  Handel’s  simplest  har¬ 
monies,  or  the  more  select  of  our 
church  psalmody.  In  these  remarks, 

1  allude  merely  to  those  who,  to  use 
the  common  phrase,  are  not  musical. 
For  where  Nature  has  given  an  ear,  a 
taste,  and  a  fondness  for  it,  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  half  done.  But, 
with  the  former,  it  is  rather  to  be 
feared  he  is  too  apt  to  form  hasty 
and  premature  conclusions,  in  regard 
to  their  musical  capacity,  without 
having  fairly  tried  the  most  efficacious 
means,  or  taken  due  pains  to  call  it 
forth  should  it  exist.  This,  I  am 
aware,  requires  much  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  no  small  share  of 
discernment ;  but  the  teacher  should 
not  be  without  these  qualifications, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  them.  It 
too  often  happens,  however,  that  if 
the  punil  does  not  early  discover  the 
aptitude  to  be  wished,  or  betrays  the 
germs  of  false  taste,  the  teacher  that 
he  may  at  least  obtain  some  credit, 
goes  at  once  to  work  mechanically;  and 
instead  of  using  his  best  endeavours 
to  correct  that  taste,  and  give  to  it 
its  legitimate  direction,  (which  I  am 
persuaded  may  be  done  in  many 
cases  by  the  rules  before  suggested,) 
gives  up  the  contest  ere  it  is  well  be¬ 
gun, — yields  to  it  the  bridle-rein, — 
and  satisfies  himself  with  sending  the 
young  lady  forth  to  delight  her  par¬ 
tial  friends,  and  annoy  others,  with 
a  copious  collection  of  reels,  strath¬ 
speys,  and  waltzes,  as  if  set  in  the 
barrel  of  an  organ,  and  which  she 
performs  just  as  mechanically,  and 
often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  outrage 
I  all  harmony,  the  accompanying  bass 
I  appearing  to  be  considered  as  no  fur¬ 
ther  necessary  than  to  be  used  as 
a  drum,  to  increase  the  noise.  The 
young  lady,  thus  ready  prepared 
and  wound-up,  emerges  from  her 
finishing  school  to  dazzle  the  world. 


by  playing  off  her  evanescent  ac¬ 
complishments  bfurc  they  fade  from 
her  memory.  On  making  her  dc- 
but,  she  is,  of  course,  requested  to 
sit  down  to  the  piano,  a  favour, 
however,  which  is  not  granted  till 
after  the  due  pro))ortion  of  solicita¬ 
tion  and  entreaty ;  though  Miss 
would  have  been  in  the  pouts,  and 
gnawed  her  gloves  in  pieces,  bad  it 
not  been  proposed.  The  evil  which 
follows  is  still  greater.  When  once 
the  lady  is  seated  at  the  instrument, 
she  seems  to  consider  that  it  is 
expected  she  will  go  through  her 
whole  collection,  and  goes  on  without 
interval,  until  the  nieclianism  is  run 
down  ;  and  even  then,  the  young  de¬ 
butante  seems  to  forget  that  she  is 
not  fastened  to  her  seat,  but  conti¬ 
nues  to  blunder  through  fragments 
that  she  has  never  practised,  (whe¬ 
ther  or  not  to  the  delight  of  her  au¬ 
ditors  1  leave  them  to  answer,)  until, 
perhaps,  a  hint  is  given  that  she  is 
not  the  only  performer  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  To  ask  this  young  lady  to 
play  any  thing  at  sight,  or,  indeed, 
out  of  any  book  except  her  own,  how 
simple  soever  it  may  be,  is  out  of 
the  question.  My  gentle  and  fair 
young  reader,  (if  such  thou  art,) 
look  not  indignant,  nor  cloud  thy 
lovely  features  with  a  frown  ;  the 
fault  is  not  thy  own  ;  it  is  extrinsic, 
and  originates  in  a  want,  either  of 
skill  or  of  pains,  perhaps  of  both, — 
certainly  in  want  of  candour, — in  thy 
instructor. 

It  is  impossible  that  one  thus 
taught  can  ever  join  in  the  delightful 
socialities  of  playing  in  concert,  be¬ 
cause  no  pains,  at  least  certainly  not 
sufficient  pains,  have  been  taken  togi  ve 
her  a  relish  for  it,  in  the  hrst  place, 
and  qualify  her  for  it  in  the  second. 
Here,  surely,  is  great  room  for  a- 
mendinent ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  it. 

Let  it  be  well  understood,  that  the 
foregoing  strictures  are  by  no  means 
intended  to  apply  to  teachers  univer¬ 
sally,  for  1  am  well  assured,  that 
this  lax  and  superficial  system  of 
musical  education  is  not  practised 
by  those  who  are  high  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Among  the  many  modern  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Natural  Philosophy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  an 
established  principle  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  the  organs  of  muzic 
are  equally  and  universally  difiTused 
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throughout  the  female  part  of  the 
rational  creation,  it,  by  an  inverse 
ratio,  the  preihises  are  to  be  interred 
from  the  conclusion ;  for  it  would 
appear  now  to  be  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  branch  of  female  tuition, 
from  the  young  lady  of  rank  down 
to  the  huckster’s  daughter.  Hence 
it  naturally  follows,  that  there  must 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  nujnber  of 
labourers,  where  the  harvest  is  so 
abundant,  (lly  the  way,  1  would 
suggest,  that  a  certain  class  of  these 
pupils  be  consigned  over  to  the  care 
of  the  journeyir.en  ylanofurte  rtiak- 
ers,  to  be  taught  to  set  the  stops 
agoing,  as  coining  more  ira mediate¬ 
ly  within  their  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.)  Among  this  mass  of  teach¬ 
ers,  there  must  be  comparatively 
few  who  will,  or  indeed  can  be  ex- 
jiected  to  exert  much  extra  labour, 
unless  where  the  pupil  shews  a  de¬ 
cided  genius,  and  seems  to  derive 
pleasure  from  it ;  and  the  more  es¬ 
pecially  where,  perhaps  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  there  is  little  risk  of  cither 
the  teacher’s  defects,  or  the  pupil’s 
want  of  capacity,  being  detected  by 
her  relatives. 

The  professor  of  established  emi¬ 


nence,  1  am  aware,  has  6ften  an  in¬ 
vidious  and  disagreeable  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  when  he  discovers  in  his  pupil 
(which  he  will  very  soon  do,)  that 
the  soil  is  all  barren  ;  he  will  na¬ 
turally  shrink  from  the  ungracious 
task  of  communicating  this  to  the 
young  lady's  parents  or  friends,  and 
representing  to  them  that  it  is  a  ftuit- 
Icss  expenditure  of  their  money  and 
of  her  time,  both  which  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  on  other 
branches  of  instruction.  And  indeed 
were  he  to  do  so,  he  will  not  always 
receive  the  thanks  to  which  his  can¬ 
dour  surely  would  justly  entitle  him. 
llather  than  encounter  this,  it  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  should 
|)ersevere  for  a  time,  with  much 
trouble  and  little  complacency  ;  and 
the  reading  and  fingering  being  sur¬ 
mounted,  he  may,  by  mechanical 
rules,  (for  lie  can  do  it  in  no  other 
way,)  possibly  make  her,  in  a  toler¬ 
able  degree,  mistress  of  a  certain 
collection  of  fashionable  airs,  to  be 
exhibited  as  occasion  may  occur.  The 
former  of  these  two  alternatives, 
however,  has,  1  believe,  been  con¬ 
scientiously  and  honourably  adopted 
in  many  instances.  «!•  S* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LA 

The  hour  is  come,  replete  with  woes, 
Nice,  my  love,  adieu, 

Xo  ray  of  bless  the  future  shows, 

*Tis  darkness  to  my  view. 

Can  I  enjoy  the  lialm  of  rest, 

If  distant  far  from  thee  ? 

What  iKxling  feurs  alarm  my  breast 
Thou  w  ill  not  think  of  me  ! 

Though  peace  is  banish'd  from  my  mind, 
And  ho|>f’s  gay  joys  are  flown  ; 

Still  would  my  thoughts  these  phantoms 
find. 

Where  thtni  art  found  alone  : 

Ah  !  let  them  stray,  by  fancy  led. 

In  vision's  paths  with  thee; 

But  yet,  alas !  how  much  I  dread 
Thou  w  ilt  not  think  of  me  ! 

The  sea's  lone  shore  my  grief  shall  know, 
I'll  mount  like  widow’d  dove, 

I  11  ask  the  rocks,  with  ceaseless  woe. 

Ah  !  tell  me  where's  my  love  ? 

Each  morning's  beams  my  voice  shall  hear, 
That  voice  which  calls  on  thee ; 

But  yet,  alas  !  how  much  I  fear 
Thou  wilt  not  think  of  me ! 

I'll  visit  oft  each  flowery  vale. 

Each  scene  to  me  once  dear, 

W  here  joy  waa  breath'd  by  every  gale, 

•  When  thou,  my  love,  w  ast  near ; 
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Bcmembrance  sad,  in  every  part, 

My  torment  now  must  be  ; 

W’hat  fears,  alas !  distract  my  heart 
Thou  wilt  not  think  of  me  ! 

This  stream.  I’ll  say,  with  crystal  wave, 
Was  w  itness  to  my  pain 
To  see  her  frown  ;  but  then  she  gave 
Her  hand  in  peace  again  ; 

'Tw’as  here  I  oft  have  seen  the  smile, 
'Tw  as  here  I  sigh’d  for  thee ; 

But  will  e’er  hope  again  beguile  ? 

Say,  wilt  thou  think  of  me  ? 

How  many  swains,  with  love  sincere, 
And  hearts  to  thee  most  true — 

How'  many  scenes  of  hojre  and  fear 
Thy  new'  abode  will  view  ! 

W'hile  each  fond  breast  its  homage  show?, 
And  |X)urs  its  griefs  to  thee, 

Who  knows,  my  love,  alas  !  who  knows 
If  thou  wilt  think  of  me  ?  . 

Remember  oft,  w'hen  once  wc  part. 

My  deep,  yet  pleasing  wound. 
Remember  oft,  Phileno's  heart 
Was  ever  constant  found :  .  ^ 

Rememlier  oft  this  sad  farewell 
Which  now  1  give  to  thee. 

Oh  !  think,  my  love— but  who  cao  tcR 
If  thou  wilt  think  of  me? 


]Vorks  prcpat  fvr  Puhllcation. 
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LONDON. 

La  Belle  Asseinblee,  or  Court  and  Fa¬ 
shionable  Magazine,  commences  a  New 
S.ries  this  month,  with  Lady  Belgrave’s 
Portrait,  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  P.ll.A.; 
and  promises  to  form,  progressively,  a 
Picture-gallery  of  the  Female  Nobility  of 
(ireat  Britain. 

In  the  press,  the  sixth  volume  of  Baron 
Humboldt’s  work  on  Colombia,  entitled, 

“  I’.Tsonal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the 
Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Conti¬ 
nent.”  Translated  by  Helen  Maria  Wil¬ 
liams,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
the  author. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary. 
.\inong  the  memoirs  that  will  be  read 
with  interest,  are  those  of  Lord  Erskine  ; 
Mr  Belzoni ;  Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq.; 
Admiral  Russell ;  Rev.  'J’hontas  Mau¬ 
rice  ;  Thomas  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq. ; 
I.ord  Byron  ;  the  Marquis  of  Litchfield  ; 
Charles  Grant,  Esq, ;  Sir  Edw’ard  Buller, 
Ac.  Ac. 

IMcmoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  sister  of  King  Charles  I. ;  with 
('ontemporary  Sketches  of  Society  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  including  Biographies 
of  some  Distinguished  Personages  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  By  Miss  Benger. 

.Memoirs  of  Moses  ^lindclsohn,  the 
Jewibh  Philosopher ;  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Correspondence  betw’een  him  and 
•1.  ('.  Lavater,  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Delineations  of  Gloucestershire  ;  being 
Views  of  the  Principal  Seats  of  Nobility 
and  Gentr)-,  and  other  objects  of  promi¬ 
nent  interest  in  that  country  ;  with  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive  notices.  The  draw¬ 
ings  to  be  made,  and  the  plates  engraved. 
In  Messrs  Storers ;  the  historical  notes 
by  d.  N.  Brewer,  Esq. ;  and  dedicated, 

,  by  permission,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

No.  I.,  for  January,  of  the  Inquirer  ; 
containing  Mathematical  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Essays,  and  a  considerable  Mathema¬ 
tical  (Correspondence;  conducted  by  Mr 
M’.  .Mur rot. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Wiffen’s 
I  Translation  of  Tasao,  which  was  destroy¬ 
ed  at  the  late  fire  at  Mr  Moyes’s,  is  again 

press,  and  will  make  its  appearance,  in, 
the  same  style  of  embellishment  as  the 
first  volume,  in  about  three  months. 

1  houghts  on  the  Police  of  England ; 
with  observations  on  the  Prevention  of 

[Crime,  and  the  Disposal  of  Criminals. 

Richard  Baynes’  General  Cheap  Cata* 
■  loguc  of  Old  Books ;  including  many  rare 
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and  curious  articles,  and  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  works  in  the  various  classes  of  liter¬ 
ature  ;  with  a  large  collection  of  Divinity 
and  Sermons,  English  and  foreign.  8vo. 

On  the  Advancenient  of  Society  in 
Science,,  Civilization,  and  Religion.  By 
James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 

The  Prosodian  Alphabetical  Directory  ; 
or,  Ready  Guide  to  the  Quantity  of  every 
Syllable  of  the  Latin  Language.  By 
VVilliam  Morsley,  LL.D. 

Also,  a  (»reck  Directory  on  the  sama 
plan  ;  and  Greek  E.xerciscs  on  the  i>lan 
of  the  Eton  Latin  Minora. 

Mr  Aaron  Arrow'smith  will  publish  in 
a  few  days.  Outlines  of  the  World,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Forty-five  Engravings  of  the 
various  Countries;  on  which  their  Post- 
roods  and  Statistical  Divisions,  as  well  as 
their  Physical  Features,  w’ill  be  clearly 
described.  Size  of  the  plates,  twelve 
inches  by  nine. 

Travels  in  Greece,  with  Critical  and 
Archmological  Researches :  and  Mafis 
and  Engravings  of  Ancient  Monuments 
recently  discovered  ;  by  Dr  P.  O.  Brond- 
sted,  Agent  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  Eight 
Parts,  royal  llo.,  are  announced  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr  Roaden’s  Life  of  J.  P.  Kemble, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,”  arc  announced  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Fasciculus  Pocticus ;  or  a  New  Classic 
Guide  to  Latin  Heroic  Verse.  One  vol. 
12mo. 

Captain  Lyon  announces  a  Brief  Nar¬ 
rative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Repulse  Bay,  through  tlie  Welcome,  in 
H.  M.  S.  Grijjcr,  in  1824. 

The  History  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  drawm 
from  Authentic  Sources;  with  Private 
and  Original  Correspondence,  from  1743 
to  1754;  by  William  Coxe,  F.R.8.  F.A.S., 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  Ac.,  Will  shortly  be 
{luhlished  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Dr  Uw’ins  is  about  to  publish  “  A  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Medical  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,”  founded  on  Dr  Cullen’s  Nosology, 
in  one  vol.  12mo. 

The  Plays  of  Shirley,  now  first  collect¬ 
ed  and  chronologically  arranged,  with 
Notes  and  a  Critical  Essay,  by  Wflliam 
Giffbrd,  in  6  vols.,  arc  nearly  ready. 

An  elegant  topographical  work,  entitled 
“  Delineations  of  Gloucestershire,’*  to  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication.  ■* 
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Dr  Lyall  announces  for  publication,  mei 
early  in  the  month,  Travels  in  llussia,  onlj 
the  Krimea,  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  whi 
in  <  vols.  8vo. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  and 
the  Works  of  Virgil,  elegantly  and  cor-  the 
itrctly  printed,  and  faithfully  rendered  into  ( 
“  with  the  scanning  and  Vei 
Notes,  by  1.  W.C.  Edwiirds,  M.A.  ject 


English  Prose, 
copious  I 
is  in  the  press. 

Tales  of  Ardennes,  by  H.  Derwent 
('onway,  arc  in  the  press. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Southey’s 
HUtory'  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Por* 
tugal,  4to.,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Gil  Bias  of  the  Revolution,  from 
the  French  of  M.  Picard,  will  shortly  be 
published. 

Sydney  Papers:  consisting  of  an  unpub- 
lish^  Journal  of  thejEarl  of  Leicester,  and 
Original  I.etters  of  Algernon  Sydney,  edit¬ 
ed  by  R.  W.  Blencowe,  M.  A.,  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication. 

The  Memoirs  of  Pierre  du  Tcrrail,  the 
('hevalier  de  Bayard,  the  Knight  .sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,  2  vols.,  post  8vo., 
will  shortly  be  ready. 

Captain  A.  Gordon  Laing  has  in  the 
press.  Travels  through  Timannee,  Koo- 
ranko,  and  Si>oIima  Countries,  to  the 
Sources  of  Rokella  and  Niger,  in  1822, 
with  a  map  and  plates,  8vo. 

Mrs  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  w-ill  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  The  Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  the 
WiMcrneM  ;  addressed  to  those  who  are 
IHsrforming  the  same  Journey. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Pharmacologia, 
corrected,  extended,  and  continued,  by 
Ji>hn  Ayrton  Paris,  will  soon  be  ready. 

Dr  Paris  is  likewise  printing  the  £le- 


EDINBURGH. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  by  sub. 
scription,  handsomely  printed  in  one  vol. 
8vo.,  with  a  Portrait  from  an  Original 
Painting,  price  10s.  6d.  in  boards,  Ser. 
mons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Johnstone, 
Minister  of  Crossmichael.  To  which  will 
be  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Billi  of  Ex¬ 
change,  Promissory  Notes,  Bank  Notes, 
&c.  By  Robert  Thomson,  Esq.  Advocate. 
In  one  volume  8vo. 

Anecdotes  and  Opinions  of  I.ord  Byron, 
from  authentic  sources,  interspersed  w'ith 
observations  on  his  life  and  character, 
and  illustrative  of  his  connection  w’ith  the 
principal  Literary  Characters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  In  one  vol.  18mo, 
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25.^  MuJtthhf  List  t>J' \ew  PuUicatlous.  I07 

DRAMA.  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudcncew  6vo. 

Ravenna,  or  Italian  Love ;  a  Tragedy.  ^ 

%  3s.  6d.  Obeervationa  on  Cancer ;  compriaing 

The  Bond,  a  Dramatic*  Poem.  By  Numerous  Cases  of  Cancer  in  the  Breast, 
•s  Charles  Gore.  8vo.  5s.  6d.‘  Nip,  and  Face,  cured  by  a  Mild  Method 

of  Practice,  that  immediately  alleviates  the 
.ME8TIC  ECOHOMY  &  USEFUL  ARTS.  most  agonizing  pain.  By  T.  Graham, 
The  Housekeeper's  Ledger.  By  WiU  M.D.  &c.  2s.  W. 

n’  MISCEI.I.ASEOUS. 

f  A  ^  ;  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the 

les ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Brewers  and  «  .  ^  ^  1  »•  u  •  j  c 

A  i?  10  a  tiA  Salmon  and  Channel  r  ishencs,  and  of  the 

ivate  Families.  12mo.  28. 6d.  i  u  u*  uai.  .  a  j 

Houirhton's  Wine-cellar  Check-Book  ^  regulated. 

Houghton  s  Wine-cellar  Book,  „  j  Cornish^  Esq.  8vo.  68.  6d. 

an  experienced  plan.  Ts.  6d.  bebrett's  Baronmgc  of  England.  FiRh 

EDUCATION.  edition,  with  new  plates.  2  vols.  royal 

udices  Attici ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Quan-  18mo.  £.1  nSs. 

f  of  the  Greek  Penultima.  5s.  natural  history* 

My  Children’s  Diary  ;  or,  Moral  of  the  The  Animal  Kingdom  described  and 

ssing  Hour.  6s.  6d.  arranged,  by  Baron  Cuvier  {  with  addi* 

\  New  and  Comixindious  Grammar  of  tional  descriptions-  By  E.  Grblith,  F-L.8. 

Greek  Tongue.  By  W.  Bell.  Seventh  Part  IV.  Royal  8vo.,  £.lu4s.  coloured; 

tion.  4s.  6d-  or  plain,  18s.  Demy  8vo.,  plain,  13s. 

Fhe  Youth’s  Best  Friend ;  or.  Read- 

:  no  longer  a  Task ;  adapted  to  Children  Kov^s  and  tales. 

the  Meanest  Capacity.  By  a  Member  Scenes  and  Thoughts.  Crown  8vo. 

the  Royal  Society.  Is.  3d.  *^^*„f^* 

^n  Introduction  to  the  Metres  of  the  Tales  of  Irish  Life,  z  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

eek  Tragedians.  By  a  Member  of  the  The  Hermit  in  Italy.  3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

ivereity  of  Oxford.  8vo.  3s.  The  Modern  Athens.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

Winter  Evening  Pastimes,  or  the  Merry 
FINE  arts.  Maker's  Companion.  By  R.  Revel.  Fools* 

llustrations  to  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies;  cap  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
isistingof  Seven  Plates,  with  a  Vig-  Alice  Allan,  and  other  Tales.  By  Alex* 
tte  Title-page  ;  from  Designs  by  West-  ander  Wilson.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

58. ;  or  proofs,  7s.  6d.  Gilmour,  or  the  Lact  Lockinge.  3  vols. 

Westall's  Illustrations  to  Rogers*  Plea-  12mo.  £.1m1s. 

res  of  Memory.  8vo.  10s;  quarto,  IBs.  Walladmoor:  translated  into  the  Ger- 
HiSTORT.  man  from  the  English  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Compendium  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  and  now  translated  fVom  the  German  into 

m  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Reign  of  English.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  ‘  16s. 

PIIILOLOOT. 

,1.  .  *  "  ,  .  ,  n  •  A  r  looo  The  Universal  Review,  or  Chronicle  of 

Hmngton  s  Annual  Bag«tet  for  182a  Lhemure  of  all  Natoe.  5a. 

0.  18s. 

History  of  Waterfield  Church.  By  —  politics  and  political  economy. 
>son.  Small  8vo.  AMhIs.  ;  large  paper,  ^  Voice  firom  India,  in  Answer  to  the 

Reformers  of  England.  By  John  B.  Seely. 

Beauties  of  Ancient  English  and  Scot- 

h  History.  By  Caroline  Maxwell.  8vo.  Richmond’s  Narrative  of  the  Condition 

’ '  of  the  Manufacturing  Population.  6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Aiihirs  of  Europe,  from 

e  Peace  of  Utrecht.  4ta  X2.10a.  Acta  Apos  Jorum,  vartoum  notia  Was 

MATHEMATICS.  dictionem  turn  materiam  ilhittiRntibos 

Lunar  and  Horary  Tables,  for  New  gym  adjecit  Hastings  Robinson,  A.M. 
id  Concise  Methods  fmr  performing  the  9s. 

ikulations  neoesMuy  for  ascertaining  the  TOFOaRAPHT.  « 

Jngitude,  by  Lunar  Obtervationa  or  ^  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
uronometers.  8vo.  lOs.  United  Kingdom.  By  Benj.  Pitts  Capper, 

medicine  and  suroert.  Esq.  With  47  Maps.  8vo.  £.iiil08. 

Forsyth’s  Medical  Dkticon.  12ino.  toTaoes  and  travels.  * 

•  6d.  j  Travels  among  the  Amb  Tiibss,  Inclu- 

Brown  on  Cholera  Morbus  in  British  ding  the  Countries  East  of  Syria  and  Ps- 
idia.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  lestine.  By  J.S.  Buckingham,  fisq^"4to. 

Conspectus  of  Prescriptions.  18mo.  '5s.  £.3h3s. 
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jQjj  Inielligencf.  [“Jan. 

FDlNlU'UtiH.  The  Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other 


Ilalliintync's  Ni)velists  Librury*  Vol. 
IX.  conuining(;ulliver’sTravels-Mount 
liennetli  —  .lames  Wallace  —  Barham 
Downs— and  Henry  ;  with  the  Lives  of 
the  Authors.  And  \'ol  X.  containing 
The  Novels  of  Mrs  Ann  Hadclirte,  with 
the  l.ife  of  the  Author.  X'.IhHs.  each  in 
lioards. 

Select  Views  in  Greece,  by  II.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Edinburgh.  No.  3.  ImiKjrial  8vo. 
12s.  Royal  4to.  Proofs,  £. Ill  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnershiji. 
By  James  Stark,  Esq.  Advocate.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d.  iMtards. 

Memoirs  of  Antonio  Canovu,  with  A 
Oitical  Analysis  of  his  Works,  and  an 
Historical  View  of  Modern  Sculpture. 
By  J.  S.  .Memos,  A.M.  Member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  &c. 
With  Plates.  Hvo.  15s.  hoards. 

Discourses  on  some  ImjWTtant  Subjects 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  intro¬ 
duced  by  A  Short  View  of  the  best  S|ie- 
cimens  of  Pulpit  EUM|Ucnce  which  have 
lieen  given  to  the  World  in  Ancient  and 
Mtxlcrn  Times.  By  David  Scott,  M.D, 
Minister  of  Curstorphine.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
l>oards. 

Extracts  from  A  Journal  tvritten  on 
the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in 
the  Years  1820,  1H2I,  1822.  By  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  In  2vol8.  post 
Hvo.  Fourth  Edition,  X.lnls.  boards. 

A  Tour  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the 
Stmlhern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire,  in  the  years  1820,  1821,  1822.  By 
John  Russell,  Esq.  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo. 
Eccoud  Edition.  1  (is.  boards. 

Historical  Notes  rcsjiecting  the  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Attempts  made  to  Convert  and  Ci¬ 
vilize  them.  By  John  Halkctt,  Estp  8vo. 
10s.  (id.  boards. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Suih  Editiofi,  X.luls. 
tx^ds. 


Tales  and  Poems.  By  Delta.  Post  8vo. 
9s.  Cd. 

Queen  Hynde,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books. 
By  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen’s 
Wake,  &c.  Svo.  14s. 

The  Manners,  History,  Literature,  and 
Works  of  Art,  of  the  Romans,  Explained 
and  Illustrated.  Vol.  1.  AVith  Sixty  Li¬ 
thographic  Drawings,  taken  from  Gra- 
vius,  Montfaucon,  Ac.,  and  containing 
the  substance  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
spread  over  these  and  other  Works  of 
great  magnitude,  rarity,  and  exj>ensc. 
(is.  6d.  with  the  Drawings  in  Outline ;  18s. 
highly  coloured,  boards. 

Five  Discourses  on  the  Personal  Otlice 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  I'rinity  ;  on  Faith,  and 
on  Regeneration.  Preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  at  the 
Commencement  of  his  Thurstlay  Lectures. 
By  the  Reverend  William  Proctor,  jun. 
M.A.  Fellow'  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Lecturer  of  Berwick  ;  with 
an  Appendix.  One  Volume  Post  Svo. 
4s.  Gd.  boards. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chemistry,  being  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By 
David  Boswell  Reid.  Vol.  I.  12nio. 
153.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  administration  of  Oi- 
minal  Justice  in  Scotland,  and  the  Chan¬ 
ges  pro|x>sed  to  be  introduced  into  it. 
Ry  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
3& 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Univer¬ 
sal  Scots  and  Imperial  Register,  for  1825, 
being  the  first  after  Leap  Year  ;  contain¬ 
ing  a  correct  Calendar,  on  an  improved 
scheme ;  a  new'  Tide-Table,  &c.  &c. 
46.  6d.  sew'ed,  5s.  bound  in  red. 

Three  Letters  on  the  Speculative 
Schemes  of  the  present  times,  and  the 
Projected  Banks.  Addressed  to  his  Cousin 
Richard,  in  the  Country.  By  Anthony 
Romney.  Is. 
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FOUKItiX  INTKLLIGENCE. 


F.l’UOPF.. 

V  RAXCC.—f  harlcs  the  Tenth  o|vncd 
the  First  Session  of  the  French  Chamljcrs 
on  We<1ne«lay  the  22d  December,  with 
the  following  speech : 

“  (tEXTLEMEK,— The  first  w'ant  of 
uiy  heart  is  to  njeak  to  you  of  my  grief 
a»»d  of  your  own  ;  we  have  lost  a*  King, 
w  iae  and  guodt  tenderly  beloved  by  his 
family,  venerated  by  his  people,  honour. 


cd  and  respected  by  all  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  ^  , 

The  glory  of  his  reign  will  never  be 
cflaced.  Not  only  did  he  re-establiah  the 
throne  of  my  ancestors,  but  he  consoli¬ 
dated  it  by  institutions,  which,  bringing 
together  and  uniting  the  past  with  lib® 
present,  have  restored  to  France  reiJoee 
and  happiness.  ^ ,  1 4; 

“  The  touching  affliction  which  the 
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whole  notion  felt  at  the  last  inoments  of 
the  King  my  brother,  was  to  me  the  sweet* 
fst  of  all  consolations  ;  and  I  cun  say  with 
truth,  it  was  to  this  cause  that  I  owe  the 
|K)wer  of  fully  enjoying  the  confidence 
with  which  my  accession  to  the  throne 
has  Ixjen  rc'ceived. 

This  confidence  shall  not  be  deceived. 
(Jentlemen,  1  know  all  the  duties  which 
Koyalty  imiKises  on  me  ;  but,  strong  in 
iny  love  for  the  people,  I  hope,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  to  have  the  courage  and  Hrm- 
ness  necessary  for  their  due  fultilment. 

I  announce  to  you  with  pleasure,  that 
the  dispositions  of  foreign  governments 
have  exj^rienced  no  change,  and  leave 
me  no  doubt  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  those  friendly  relations  w-hich  subsist 
between  them  and  myself.  The  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  prudence  w’hich  animates 
them  gives  to  the  nations  the  strongest 
guarantee  which  they  have  ever  had 
against  the  return  of  those  troubles  by 
whicli  they  were  for  so  long  a  time  deso¬ 
lated. 

I  sliall  neglect  nothing  to  maintain 
that  happy  agreement  whicli  is  its  fruit. 
With  this  object  it  was  that  I  consented 
to  prolong  still  further  the  stay  in  Spain 
of  a  iwrt  of  the  troops  w'hich  my  son  had 
left  there  after  a  campaign,  which,  both 
as  a  Frenchman  and  a  father,  1  may  call 
glorious.  A  recent  Convention  has  re¬ 
gulated  the  conditions  of  this  temporary 
measure  in  such  manner  as  to  conciliate 
the  interests  of  the  tw'o  monarchies. 

The  just  security  which  our  foreign 
relations  give  us  will  favour  the  develope- 
inent  of  our  internal  prosjjerity.  I  will 
second  this  salutary  movement,  Gentle¬ 
men,  by  causing  to  be  successively  pro¬ 
posed  to  you  the  melioration  required  by 
the  sacred  interests  of  religion,  and  by  the 
most  im)K>rtant  parts  of  our  Legislation. 

“  The  King  my  brother  found  a  great 
consolation  in  preparing  the  means  of 
closing  the  last  wounds  of  the  Revolution. 
'I’he  moment  has  arrived  to  execute  the 
wise  designs  wdiich  he  had  conceived. 
'I’he  situation  of  our  finances  will  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  act  of 
.lustice  and  of  policy  without  augmenting 
the  imposts,  without  injuring  public  cre¬ 
dit,  without  retrenching  any  part  of  the 
funds  destined  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

“  These  results,  perhaps  beyond  ex- 
]>ectatton,  Gentlemen,  are  due  to  the 
order  established  with  your  concurrence  in 
the  fortune  of  the  State,  and  to  the  peace 
which  we  enjoy.  I  entertain  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence  that  you  will  enter  into  my  views, 
»»d  that  this  rcstorritive  order  will  be 
completed  by  a  ^lerfect  harmony  of  will 
I>ctwcen  you  and  myself. 


“  1  have  resolved  tliat  the  ceremony 
of  my  Coronation  shall  terminate  the  First 
Session  of  my  reign.  You  W'ill  assist, 
Gentlemen,  at  that  august  solemnity. 
There,  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
altar  where  Clovis  received  the  Sacred 
Unction,  and  in  presence  of  Him  who 
judges  nations  and  Kings,  I  will  renew 
the  oath  to  maintain,  and  cause  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the 
institutions  granted  by  the  King,  my 
brother ;  I  will  thank  Divine  Providence 
for  having  deigned  to  make  use  of  me  in 
onler  to  repair  the  last  misfortunes  of  my 
people ;  and  I  will  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  continue  to  protect  that  beauteous 
France,  which  I  am  proud  of  govcrtiing.** 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chambers  were 
commenced  in  the  23<l  by  the  election  of 
five  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Deputies,  and  the  appointment  of  Hu- 
reaux,  or  Committees,  to  prepare  the  Ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Peers,  The  candidates  named 
for  the  Presidency  were  M.  Ravez.  M. 
Chtlhaud  de  la  Rigaudie,  the  Prince  de 
Montmorency,  M.  de  Longueve,  and  the 
Maniuis  de  Daily.  Of  these  the  King  no¬ 
minated  the  first  mentioned,  M.  Ravez. 
M.  Martignac  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
Vice- Presidency.  On  the  occasion  of 
nominating  the  Members  of  the  Bureaux, 
and  the  Commission  for  the  Address,  the 
Opposition  were  left  in  a  decided  minority, 
having  only  50  votes  in  one  instance,  and 
61  in  the  next,  whilst  there  w'cre  91  and 
107  for  the  Ministry.  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  Addresses  of  both  the  Chambers, 
in  reply  to  the  King’s  Speech,  though,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  may  he  called  echoes 
to  that  which  they  answer,  are  not  with¬ 
out  interest.  Both  the  Peers  and  the 
Deputies  speak  with  the  most  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  plan  for  indemnifying 
the  sufferers  by  the  Uevolutidn.  They 
consider  the  measures  to  be  worthy  of 
France,  and  worthy  of  a  new  reign.  The 
Address  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was 
carried  almost  unanimously ;  the  numbers 
in  favour  of  it  being  l  i8,  upon  a  total  of 
151.  All  the  preparatory  forms  having 
been  gone  through,  business  was  begun 
on  Monday,  3d  of  January,  when  three 
projects  of  law  were  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  first  of  these 
concerns  the  Civil  List  and  the  ap|)anage 
to  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Royal 
Family,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  fix  the 
former  at  25  millions  of  francs  annually 
for  the  King’s  lifetime,  and  the  latter  at 
seven  millions.  The  second  relates  to 
the  long-expected  indemnity  to  the  emi¬ 
grants,  w  hich  is  estimated  at  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  rentes,  to  be  inscribed  In  five  years, 
at  the  rate  of  six  millions  yearly-s-thc  in- 
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scriptiuns  to  take  place  on  the  22cl  June 
of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  present 
year.  The  third  project  proposes  to  pro- 
Tidc  the  means  by  which  the  plan  of  in¬ 
demnity  is  to  be  carried  into  eftect,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  imposing  new  burdens 
on  the  nation.  By  one  of  the  provisions, 
the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  he  resorted  to  for 
a  certain  numl)er  of  years  ;  and  the  other 
is  the  old  scheme  for  converting  the  rentes, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  is  to 
be  optional  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of 
the  present  French  rentes  ;  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  convert  them  into  3  per  cents, 
at  75  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  100  of  5 
per  cents,  133f.  33c.  3  per  cents,  or  4-4 
]wr  cents  at  par,  with  security  against 
being  paid  till  1835. 

Sfaiv _ A  Convention  agreed  upon 

between  the  Governments  of  Sixain  and 
France,  for  the  continued  occupation  of 
Spain  by  French  troojis,  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Madrid  Official  Gazette.  The 
terms  appear  to  be  those  originally  sta¬ 
ted.  The  French  Army  of  Occupation  is 
reduced  to  2?,000  men,  w  ho  are  to  occupy 
Cadi/,  the  Isla,  Barcelona,  St.  Sebastian, 
Fainpeluna,  Urgel,  Jaca,  and  Figucras. 
They  are  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  provided 
in  every  respect  by  Spain.  The  expense 
is  fixed*  by  this  Convention  at  900,000 
francs  per  month.  There  is  no  time  fixed 
for  the  de|iarture  of  the  troops,  and  they 
are  only  to  be  withdrawn  as  “  soon  as  the 
parties  interested  shall  judge  it  necessary.” 
There  is  one  thing  in  this  Convention 
which  proves  the  wretched  state  to  which 
the  King  of  Spain  Is  reduced.  It  would 
be  too  odious  to  surround  his  person  w’ith 
French  troojis,  aiwl  he  dares  not  trust  his 
safety  to  Spaniards.  In  this  predicament 
an  expedient  has  been  adopted.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  22,000  French  troops 
occupying  the  fortresses,  two  regiments  of 
Swiss  arc  to  remain  at  Madrid  to  attend 
the  King's  person,  jointly  with  Spanish 
troops. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  refused,  or  at 
least  {X)stponed  giving,  his  assent  to  the 
re-establisbment  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
has  alao  signed  an  order,  permitting,  after 
the  5ih  inst,  the  importation  into  S^iein 
of  British-manufactured  goods,  in  British 
ships,  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  and  in  S|ianish  ships  at  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent 

As  the  French  troops  begin  to  move 
towards  the  ftontiers  of  Spain,  the  vio- 
Icnce  the  more  hirioos  Royalists  dis¬ 
plays  itself  with  the  less  restraint.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  accounts  from  Madrid,,  the 
police  there,  being  entirely  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  political  offenders,  that  is  to 
say,  of  all  who  were  not  persecutors  them- 
opposed  no  check  to  the  practices 


and  atrocities  of  common  robbers  aud  as- 
sassins,  and  whilst  it  was.  impossible  to 
appear  in  the  streets  after  dark,  without 
the  risk  of  property  and  life,  the  environs 
of  the  city  were  infested  with  banditti, 
who  plundered  and  murdered  in  the  face 
of  the  day.  In  the  neighbouring  provin¬ 
ces,  those  excesses  assumed  something 
more  of  a  |)olitical  character.  The  ban¬ 
ditti  rose  into  guerillas,  and  selected  their 
victims  amongst  the  class  from  whom  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  the  Constitution  had 
flowed,  that  is  to  say,  from  amongst  the 
clergy,  whose  houses  they  pillaged,  and 
w  hose  persons  they  treated  with  great  in¬ 
dignity.  The  priests,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
Spain  is  not  patient  endurance  of  injuries, 
had  raised  a  force  among  the  peasantry, 
which  they  paid  liberally,  and  which,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  its  militant  pastors, 
had  in  some  instances  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  ravaging  bands.  At  the 
head  of  this  clerical  army  the  Curate 
Merino  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  and  a 
sort  of  partisan  warfare  to  be  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  on  both  sides. 

One  exjiedient  of  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tille  to  furnish  supplies  for^the  Royal  Trea¬ 
sury  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  those 
who,  to  ensure  their  personal  safety,  have 
lately  emigrated  from  Spain,  unless  they 
return  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  their 
persecutors.  The  impoverishment  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  sums  w  ithdrawn  by  these 
absentees  is  the  argument  for  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

Portugal. — One  of  the  French  pa¬ 
pers  contains  the  heads  of  the  decree  of 
the  Ring  of  Portugal,  for  the  organization 
of  the  three  estates  of  that  kingdom.  It 
gives  the  Nobility,  and  Deputies  from 
towns  and  cities,  merely  a  right  to  deli¬ 
berate  (without  legislative  powder,)  and  to 
be  consulted  and  heard  by  the  King.  The 
Chambers  arc  to  be  assembled  and  dissolv¬ 
ed  when  the  King  thinks  fit.  A  private 
letter  denies  any  the  remotest  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
to  recognise  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  Brazils.  A  sort  of  qualified  inde¬ 
pendence  has  been  offered — allowing  a 
domestic  and  Constitutional  Government, 
of  which  the  Prince  should  be  head  as 
Emperor-Regent— but  still  under  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  Portugal ;  and  after  the 
Prince's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  Brazil  to  be  then  governed  by  a  Vice¬ 
roy.  The  Brazilian  Emperor,  it  is  stated, 
relishes  this  offer.  This  proposition,  al¬ 
ready  on  its  w'ay  to  the  Brazils,  was  shiewn 
to  the  European  Governments.  No  gowl 
result  is  expected  from  it.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  Holy  Allies,  and  there  b  no 
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probnbility  of  its  finding  partizans  among 
the  Brazilians, 

Russia. — Flood  at  St,  Pctcrshurgh.~~~ 
Letters  from  St.  Petersburgh  present  us 
with  a  dreadful  account  of  the  calamities 
produced  there  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Neva,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
November.  In  some  parts  of  the  town 
the  waters  rose  to  such  a  height,  and 
with  so  great  rapidity,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  not  time  to  save  themselves, 
but  men,  women,  and  children,  indiscri¬ 
minately  i>eri8hed.  A  storm  accompa¬ 
nied  this  visitation  of  the  waters,  so  vio¬ 
lent,  as  to  roll  up  the  sheet  iron  which 
covered  the  roofs  of  many  houses,  as  if 
it  had  been  paper ;  broke  in  doors  and 
windows  everyw^hcre,  and  combining  its 
force  with  that  of  the  current,  swept 
away  some  of  the  lighter  habitations. 
The  stores  of  raw-sugar  near  the  custom¬ 
house,  and  the  Herring-magazine,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  50,000  barrels  of  that 
article  of  food,  were  irretrievably  ruined. 
The  w'ater  was  half  a  yard  deep  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Imperial  Palace ;  several 
prisoners  were  drowned  in  the  prison ; 
and  the  regiment  of  Carabineers,  who 
had  got  for  safety  on  the  roof  of  the  bar¬ 
racks,  were  all  carried  aw’ay.  The  bu¬ 
rial-grounds  have  been  torn  up,  and  dead 
iKxlies,  with  human  bones,  &c.,  were 
floated  about  the  streets.  The  streets  of 
Petersburgh  were  covered  the  following 
day  with  bodies  of  animals  w'hich  had 
been  drowned— -with  fire-wood,  the  stores 
of  w  hich  had  been  broken  up,  and  drift¬ 
ed  aw'ay  in  all  directions— with  ships, 
w’hich  had  hurst  from  their  moorings — 
with  the  contents  of  ravaged  shops,  and 
the  materials  of  which  wind  and  water 
had  overturned.  Whole  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  capital 
were,  it  is  said,  swept  away.  No  food 
could  be  had  in  any  quarter  for  days  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and  busi¬ 
ness  was  entirely  put  a  stop  to.  The  in¬ 
undation  api^ears  to  have  subsided  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  came  on,  the  19th  be¬ 
ing  the  day  on  which  it  began  and  end¬ 
ed.  At  Stockholm,  on  the  ISth,  the 
storm,  though  not  equally  violent,  was 
])roductive  of  extensive  mischief.  The 
wind  in  both  instances  w'as  fVom  the 
north-west.  At  Cronstadt  the  sea  rising 
over  the  great  battery,  laid  the  whole 
tow  n  under  water,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  second 
stories.  Many  merchantmen  have  pe¬ 
rished,  and  a  ship  of  the  line  of  100 
guns  stands  in  the  great  square.  Above 
a  hundred  persons  perished  at  that  place. 

The  three  bridges  over  the  Neva  are 
^l  .carried  away.  The  loss  of  property  is 
immense,  particularly  cofibe  and  sugar. 
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The  damage  done  to  the  hemp  is  also 
great.  The  tallow',  of  course,  has  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury.  The  w'hole  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  L$0  millions  of  roubles.  The 
schools  and  theatres  were  closed.  By  or¬ 
der  of  the  Governor,  400  soldiers  were 
employed  in  burying  the  dead.  It  is 
said  that  the  cavalry  of  the  guard  have 
lost  many  thousand  horses.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  oxen  were  drow  ned  in  the  slaugh* 
ter.house  near  the  Kalinka  bridge,  and 
those  that  are  left  alive  are  in  a  very  ex¬ 
hausted  state. 

This  calamitous  event  w'as  occasioned 
by  high  winds,  w-hich  seem  to  have  raised 
the  w'aters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  like 
those  of  the  Red  Sea,  into  a  heap.  For¬ 
tunately  the  visitation  was  as  temporary 
as  it  was  violent,  or  its  consequences, 
bad  as  they  are,  must  have  been  w'orsc. 
It  continued  only  twenty-four  hours,  and 
yet  the  subsiding  waters  arc  said  to  have 
left  behind  them  8000  corpses.  The 
terror  of  the  scene  was  augmented  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  in  which  it  com¬ 
menced,  which  prevented  the  inhabitants 
from  using  the  means  they  would  other- 
w'ise  have  tried  to  save  themselves.  It 
is  supposed  that  about  10,800,000  lbs. 
of  sugar  have  l)een  damaged,  and  more 
than  the  one-half  of  it  melted  aw'ay. 
Many  houses  have  been  levelled  to  tlie 
ground,  and  several  villages  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  greatest  distress  has  been 
felt  by  the  inhabitants.  More  than  ten 
thousand  w'cre  without  shelter  till  the 
public  buildings  were  throwm  open  for 
their  accommodation.  In  addition  to 
the  loss  of  their  houses,  they  have  to  en¬ 
dure  the  sufiTerings  of  famine,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  destruction  of  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  In  order  to  alleviate  this, 
the  Government  attempted  to  fix  a  ma<xU 
mum  for  provisions,  at  the  usual  pri¬ 
ces  ;  and  the  Emperor  has  subscribed 
1,000,000  rubles,  about  £.40,000,  to  be 
divided  among  the  suflerers.  Several  of 
the  nobles  have  foUow'ed  his  example  in 
contributing  liberally  to  their  relief,  and 
Count  Miloradowitsch  immediately  sent 
expresses  to  Riga,  Liebau,  &c.,  to  order 
supplies  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Greece.— The  last  intelligence  from 
Constantinople,  in  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  papers,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
disastrous  issue  to  the  Turks  of  the  na¬ 
val  campaign  between  them  and  the 
Greeks.  The  shattered  condition  of  the 
remaining  vessels  of  the  Captain  Pacha's 
fleet,  and  the  w'retchcd  appearance  of 
their  crews,  sufficiently  indiirate  the  suf¬ 
ferings  they  have  undergone.  Tht  Sul¬ 
tan,  however,  has  judged  it  prudent,  in 
the  case  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  to  depart 
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from  ll'c  M»va;;c  policy  of  il»e  Sublime 
l*t»rtc,  with  rt^j>cct  to  unfortujrtite  Cwn- 
irtonclen  Ia'  >03  or  land.  The  Tuftf.i'h 
Admiral  was  received  with  the  aistonjary 
jwlutatHjns  and  coini>liment8  of  nuccess. 
Tbi*  i*,  in  the  hit;iory  of  the  Ottoman 
Km|»ir  •.  the  first  instance  of  the  Sultan 
|K.Tmitting  a  defeated  servant  to  appear 
o^jain  in  the  I  iTi|>erial  presence,  with  the 
honours  of  his  station.  1'he  pride  of  the 
Cre^vnt  seems  to  be  sinking  with  the 
decline  of  its  power.  The  usual  resource 
of  barl)arous  and  inijioverished  govern¬ 
ments  is  said  to  he  in  contemplation  hy 
the  l)i\un.  The  public  wants  are  to 
l>c  supplied  by  means  of  a  depreciated 
currency.  'J'he  (Jrand  Seignior,  it  is 
saUl,  has  wdereii  the  formation  of  a  new 
army  of  reserve,  roin|>osed  entirely  of 
Asiatic  troops,  and  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  Pachas  to  send  their  trtH>|)s  with¬ 
out  delay.  Some  members  of  the  Divan 
liad  advised  coiiciliatory  measures  ;  but 
t  be  m ajoritvi  with  true  Ottoman  {Hide, 
declared  that  new  etiorts  must  Ire  made 
during  the  winter,  to  prepare  a  great 
naval  force  by  the  spring.  Nothing  had 
Irecn  decided,  on  account  of  the  penury 
of  the  treasury. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  fortress  of  Pat¬ 
ras  is  closely  invested  on  the  land  side 
by  60(M)  Greeks,  under  the  command  of 
('unstantine  Bo/;:aris  und  Caliopoli.  The 
i''g\ptian  fleet  which  had  token  refuge 
under  the  batteries  of  tlie  Island  of  Can- 
dia  was  attacked  and  defeated  l>y  two 
<>reck  divi»itin8  on  the  li?th  ot'  Novera- 
lier.  Twenty  tmn»})orts  full  of  troojrs 
:ire  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
I  lie  conquerors.  A  ))roclamation,  which, 
though  iniTely  an  act  of  strict  neutrality, 
may  still  be  regarded  ua  in  some  degree 
a  fMiblic  acknowledgment  on  tlie  part  of 
^  the  lonkm  Government,  that  the  Greeks, 
by  their  successes,  have  placed  theni- 
.sclves  ill  the  condilum  of  an  independent 
nation,  has  iK'cn  issued  by  the  Lord 
High  (lominissioiier  ol  the  Ionian  Islands. 
It  announces  the  r^nilor  blockade  of  I’at- 
ras  and  Lcfianto,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  by  the  Greek  m2U’itime  forces, 
and  couimands  all  ves.sels  Bailing  under 
the  Ionian  Hag  to  respect  it  'i'be  Greek 
<»ovcrnment,  iKHwithstanding  it>  strug- 
gle  with  the  Turks,  does  not  neglect  the 
education  of  the  people.  A  commission 
of  live  of  the  most  enlightened  Meinlx^ 
of  the  Legislature  has  been  appointed 
to  aupcrinlend  the  irrogresa  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  Lleonentanr  scliools  have  been 
('sublisbed  in  all  the  principal  places 
and  a  University  is  about  to  lie  founded 
at  Missolonghi,  towards  which  one  pa¬ 
triotic  lodividuaL,  Varvaki,  haa  given  • 
.  am  equal  to  about  £.  ta,00a 


A  S  I  A. 


East  Indies. — Narratives  of  a  scries 
of  military  o|wrHtlons  at  and  in  advance 
of  Rangi)(?n  ate  contained  in  the  Calmttn 
Govrrnfii^tnt  Gcselte  of  the  2i>th  of  July, 
which  has  been  received  in  this  countrv’. 
These  all  ended  in  a  manner  the  most 
successful  to  the  British  arms.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  the  Burmese  were  the  assail¬ 
ants.  The  Burmese  General,  by  positive 
orders  of  the  Kiitg  of  Ava,  drew  out 
1J?,000  men,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
driving  the  English  into  the  sea.  They 
attacked  the  right  of  Sir  A.  Campl)eU’s 
jiosition,  and  penetrated  at  one  time  be¬ 
tween  our  picquets,  but  were  shortly  after¬ 
wards  repelled  and  put  to  flight, 
force  empkwed  to  drive  them  back  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  three  companies  of  native 
infantry,  supported  by  two  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  enemy  left  100  dead  \ij)on 
the  field  and  some  prisoners,  while  Gen. 
Campbell  had  not  a  man  hurt.  On  the 
following  morning,  a  numerous  party  of 
the  enemy  entered  the  town  of  Dallah 
l)efore  daylight,  and  fired  on  the  British 
IKwt  from  it.  Cairtain  Isaack,  of  the  t^th 
iMadraa  Native  Infantry,  who  commanded 
there,  pushed  forward  with  a  few  men, 
and  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  the 
da.siardly  enemy  mutilated  his  body  while 
it  was  in  their  possession.  The  town  had 
been  spared,  although  the  inhabitants  had 
left  it ;  but  in  conseijviencc  of  this  use  of  it 
by  the  enemy,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
On  the  8th  the  British  troops  assumed 
tlie  oIFensive,  making  an  attack  by  water 
under  Sir  A.  Campbell,  who  carried  three 
stockades  after  a  slight  resistance,  and 
destroyed  considerable  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  same  day  a  land  attack 
took  place  under  Brigadier-General  M‘» 
Creagh,  who  had  under  him  .a  force  of 
above  1200  Euro|)eans,  and  300  native 
infantry.  The  object  of  this  enterprize 
was  to  turn,  and  if  )x)seible  surround,  the 
enemy  ;  Init  though  it  appears  that  the 
conduct  both  of  olficers  and  men  was  dis- 
tinguiihed  by  skill  and  courage,  and 
UKMv^h  seven  strong  stockades  were  storm¬ 
ed  with  very  trilling  loss,  the  results  of 
the  day  ore  described  to  be  only  the  flight 
and  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  of  whom 
near  1000  were  left  dead  on  the  field* 
The  body  of  their  army,  tstimated  at 
li.OOO  men,  escaped  into  the  interior* 
The  British  had  n<it  more  in  the  whole 
tlum  from  70  to  BO  killed  and  wounded. 
I'he  Burmese  are  said  to  have  fought 
bravely,  but  had  not  fire-arms  for  a  fosiurtb 
of  their  men. 

An  epidemic  fever  in  Caktifta, 

and  had  attacked  throc-fouriba  of  the 
imlation*  It  was  not  very  fhtal. 


Jlrgijtier. — Foreign  In  hUifrence, 


ding  paragra])h  adverts  to  Afr  Monroe** 
retirement  from  office,  and  to  the  im»- 
sent  address  being  the  last  of  the  kind 
which  he  shall  have  to  make.  The  al¬ 
lusion  is  conveyed  in  language  which  is 
the  more  expressive,  because  it  is  neither 
affected  nor  ostentatious.  Ilis  successor, 
as  appears  by  the  return  of  votes  hither¬ 
to  given,  is  likely  to  be  Mr  Adams. 

,  South  Asierica — An  official  com¬ 
munication  has  been  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  all  the  European  States, 
of  its  intention  to  form  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  trans- Atlantic  States, 
severed  from  S|Kiin  and  Portugal.  With¬ 
out  such  a  declaration,  we  might  have 
been  charged  with  stealing  a  march  in 
advance  upon  our  commercial  rivals  ; 
though  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  w  e  were 
at  liberty  to  act  towards  the  new  American 
Republics  as  w'e  pleased,  being  bound  by 
no  treaty  to  the  contrary,  and  Injing  no 
})artici)>ators  in  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is 
said  also,  that  the  only  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  in  question, 
W'hich  Great  Britain  will  make,  will  be  her 
treaties  of  commerce  with  them.  This 
recognition  it  is  proposed  at  present  to 
extend  only  to  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
Mr  Warde  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Mexico,  with  full  powers  to  himself  and 
to  Mr  Morier,  who  is  already  there,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  that  Government. 
Colonel  Campl)ell,  in  like  manner,  will 
return  to  Colombia,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  is  still  at 
Bogota,  will  proceed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Columbian  Government  in  u  similar  treaty 
of  commerce.  The  recognition  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  has  long  |X)ssessed  a  settled 
government,  is  expected  soon  to  follow  ; 
but  some  farther  information,  respecting 
its  extent  and  external  relations,  Is  wished 
for  iKjfore  recogriizing  this  state.  No  re¬ 
port  from  Chili  has  yet  been  received. 

Peru. — The  narrative  of  affhirs  in 
Peru,  after  the  engagement  at  Junin,  is 
thus  continued  by  a  dispatch  of  Bolivar*8 
secretary,  dated  Head  quarters,  Huanta, 
August  27,  1824: — “After  the  events 
of  the  6th  at  Junin,  the  enemy  continued 
to  retreat.  At  the  present  time  they  have 
lost  six  provinces,  and  more  than  half 
their  forces ;  so  that,  according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts,  the  enemy’s  army  is  reduced  to 
2500  or  SOOO  men,  broken,  and  without 
any  moral  force.  In  proportion  as  our 
advanced  corps  approach  the  enemy,  they 
retreat,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
with  the  precipitation  w’ith  w'hieh  they  fly. 
We  have  already  taken  large  quantities 
of  military  stores,  and  hope  hereoRer  to 
take  more.  The  Liberating  Army  is 
dally  augmented  by  deserters  from  the 
enemy.  The  Viceroy  has  formed  a  junc- 


AMERICA. 

UviTED  States — The  Congress  met 
on  tl  7ih  of  December.  The  Message 
of  President  Monroe  is  very  satisfactory. 
Alluding  to  the  effects  jointly  made  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for 
the  more  effectual  supprc'.aion  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  se¬ 
rious  regret,  that  no  arrangement  had 
yet  been  finally  concluded  betw'een  the 
two  Governments.  It  appears,  that  al¬ 
though  a  Convention  was  concluded,  and 
signed  in  London  on  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember,  declaring  the  traffic  in  Slaves  a 
piratical  offence,  certain  obstacles  had 
risen,  w  hich,  not  being  entirely  removed, 
the  President  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
susjwnd  the  ratification  till  the  definitive 
sentiments  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 
had  been  ascertained.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  find,  that  the  “  differences 
had  been  reduced  to  a  point,  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  magnitude,  as  is  presumed,  to  be 
permitted  to  defeat  an  object  so  near  to 
the  heart  of  both  nations,  and  so  desirable 
to  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world.”  The  discus-sions  between  the 
Cabinets  of  Washington  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  resjiecting  the  North-west  Coast 
of  America,  are  announced  as  having  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  A 
Charge  d’Affairs,  it  is  stated,  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Independent  Government 
of  Brazil ;  and  it  is  announced,  that  Mi¬ 
nisters  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  arc  accredited  to  the  Republics  of 
Colombia  and  Chili,  w'hile  Ministers  of  the 
same  rank  have  arrived  at  Washington 
from  Colombia,  Guatimala,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Mexico.  “  Our  commercial  relation,’* 
says  the  President,  “  with  all  those  States, 
are  mutually  lieneficial  and  increasing.” 
A  Treaty  of  Commerce,  similar  to  the  one 
conclude  with  Colombia,  w’ould  have 
l)een  commenced  with  Buenos  Ayres,  had 
it  not  been  prevented  by  the  indisposition 
and  lamented  decease  of  Mr  Rodney,  the 
American  Minister  at  that  Government. 
With  respect  to  General  Fayette,  Mr 
Monroe  recommends  to  Congress,  that  a 
”  provision  may  be  made  and  tendered  to 
him,  which  shall  correspond  with  the 
sentiments,  and  be  worthy  the  character 
of  the  American  people.”  The  latter  part 
of  the  Message  is  occupied  with  a  view, 
and  I.  most  satisfactory  one  it  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  he,  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
United  States ;  the  situation  of  which, 
the  President  states  as  most  prosperous 
and  happy  in  every  point  of  view ;  and  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  this  happiness 
and  prosperity,  he  strongly  urges  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  their  navy,  and  the  extension 
of  maritime  fortifications.  The  conclu- 
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la-  which  of  necessity  must  precede  the  re. 
>e-  storaiion  of  the’ Independent  Government, 
ig,  Accordingly,  one  hundred  marines  were 
la,  landed  from  the  Cambridge,  and  march- 
ro-  ed  to  Lima,  for  the  puriiose  of  guarding 
;nt  British  interests,  during  what  may  be 
le-  termed  the  inter*regnum.  Mr  Roweroft 
nd  entered  the  city  at  their  head,  when  the 
ith  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  of 
lile  the  occujwtion  of  the  capital  of  Peru,  by 
10-  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  This 
>y-  event  is  considered  only  the  precursor  of 
ing  the  entire  pacification  of  Peru  ;  for  the 
K>k  latest  advices  from  the  head* quarters  of 
isi-  General  Bolivar,  dated  August  27,  coin- 
var  municate  intelligence  that  negotiations 

red  had  again  commenced  lietween  General 

its  Bolivar  and  the  Sjwmish  Generals  La 
the  8erna,  Valdez,  and  Canterac,  the  issue  of 
which,  not  a  doubt  was  entertained, 
et-  w’ould  either  be  the  junction  of  these  of- 
m-  fleers  in  the  cause  of  Peruvian  indepen- 
hat  dence,  or  the  return  to  Europe  of  the 
the  Spanish  leaders.  Bolivar's  array  was  in 
he  a  high  state  of  spirits,  and  in  the  beet 
his  order  and  discipline.  It  amounted  to 
gc,  15,000  men,  to  which  a  reinforcement  of 
the  5000  more  was  daily  expected  to  arrive 
the  from  Panama.  Admiral  Guise,  with  the 
ish  Peruvian  squadron,  had  resumed  the 
hy,  blockade  of  Callao. 
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good. '  A  suborn mittee,  embracing  the 
iucaiber:i  of  the  Destitute  Sick«  and 
Suppression  of  Begging,  Societies,  waa 
then  named  ;  and  tiiat  cummittee,  >vhich 
met  on  Tuesday,  divided  themselves  into 
a  variety  of  smaller  committees,  each  of 
whom  had  specilic  duties  assigned  to 
them. 

Higu  Court  of  Justiciary. — Yes. 
terduy,  George  Brown  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  charged  with  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  cu4)able  homicide,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  on  James  Kent,  in  the 
High  Street  of  Musselburgh,  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  of  June. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Nut  Guilty.  It 
ap|)eared  by  the  evidence  that  the  death 
of  Kent  was  occasioned  in  a  scuHle ;  but 
there  was  nothing  proved  against  the 
accused,  whom  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
said,  should  never  have  been  brought  in¬ 
to  Court.  The  Jury  unanimously  ac¬ 
quitted  him. 

Forffcry. — Mr  Henry  Fauntleroy.—ln 
the  end  of  September  last,  a  discovery 
was  made,  which  excited  an  extraordi. 
nary  degree  of  interest  throughout  the 
country.  Mr  Fauntleroy,  the  acting  part¬ 
ner  in  the  banking  concern  of  Messrs 
Marsh,  Straccy,  &  Co.  Berner's-Stxeet, 
London,  it  was  found,  had  possessed 
himself  of  immense  sums  of  money  be¬ 
longing  to  various  individuals,  by  means 
of  forging  powers  of  attorney  for  llie 
sale  of  Government  Stock,  of  which' he 
had  the  charge,  and  had  drawn  the  divi¬ 
dends,  Some  of  these  forgeries  were 
committed  ten  or  twelve  years  before, 
and  Mr  Fauntleroy  having  regularly  paid 
the  dividends,  the  persons  receiving 
them 'still  considered  themselves  possess¬ 
ed  oT  the  principal  stock,  which  Mr  F. 
had  sold  out  and  appropriated  to  himself. 
The  amount  of  the  forgeries  for  which 
Mr  Fauntleroy  was  committed  for  trial 
was  £.95,300,  upon  which  ho  was  tn 
the  habit  of  paying  about  £16,000  yearly 
of  interest  The  trial  took  place  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  the  30th  of  October,  when, 
in  addition  to  other  proofe,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  list  of  the  forgeries 

committed  by  Mr  F.  drawn  up  by  him- 
*elf,  which  had  been  found  in  one'  of  his 
prirate  drawers,  was  produced  t 

.  .  £11,140  6  4  Consolt. 

Er.  W.  Young,  ,  5,000  Consols. 

General  Young,  .  .  6,000  Consols. 

Iranoes  Young,  ,  ...  5,000  Consols. 

Jedediah  Kerry,  6,000  Consols. 

I^y  Nelson,  .  11,596  Consols. 

Mrs  Pelham,  ..  20,000  4^Cta. 

Earl  of  Ossory,  .  7,000  i^Cts. 

Bowery  .  .  9,500  1  4^Ct8. 

M.C.  Parkins,  .  4.000  i  Consols. 


4V'Cts. 
5  V'  Cts. 


Sl^'Xts. 


Lord  Ahoyne,  .  61.000  41;^  Cts* 

Eli.sabeth  Fauntleroy,  3  550  5  ^  Cts. 

The  whole  of  this  document  was  in 
the  hand-wriling  of  the  ))risoner,  as  was 
also  the  following  inemoraiiduin  : — In 
order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  our  house, 

1  have  forged  jiowers  of  attorney  for  the 
above  sums,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  my  partners— 7th  May  1816. 
Henry  Fauntleroy.”  A  little  liclow’  was 
added — “  I  have  regularly  placed  the  di¬ 
vidends  to  all  their  accounts  respectively, 
but  I  have  never  posted  them.— P.  8. 
The  Bank  began  first  to  refuse  our  ac¬ 
ceptances,  and  thereby  to  destroy  our 
credit.  They  shall  therefore  smart  for  it. 
H.  F.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  guilt,  and  the  jury  found  accord¬ 
ingly,  w'hen  sentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  A  point  of  law  which  was  ar¬ 
gued  by  his  counsel  wjis  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Privy  Council,  name¬ 
ly,  whether  a  power  of  attorney  could  be 
considered  ns  a  bill  or  deed,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  act  anent  ftirgery. 
This  point,  after  being  gravely  consider¬ 
ed,  w'us  decided  against  the  unfortunate 
culprit,  and  most  numerous  petitions  for 
mercy  to  the  King  were  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Mr -Fauntleroy,  inconsequence, 
suffered  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  November.  He 
had  been  previously  resigned  to  his  fate, 
the  award  of  the  Privy  Council  having 
dissiiiated  the  last  glimmering  of  hope, 
and  ho  met  it  with  great  fortitude.  The 
crowd  of  all  ranks,  which  assembled  to 
witness  the  execution  was  beyond  all 
precedent  numerous. 

DECEUUER. 

3. — Great  This  day  a  re¬ 

spectable  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  projected  railway  from  the  east  to 
the  w’est  seas  of  Scotland,  by  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley,  w'as  held  in  Wad- 
ker’s  Hotel,  Glasgow',  at  two  o’clock. 
His  Grace  th«  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon  was  in  the  chair.  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stan¬ 
ton,  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  a  number 
of  leading  Gentlemen,  were  present.  A 
deputation  from  the  Edinburgh  subscrU 
bera  also  attended.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  proposed  scheme  would  materially 
advance  the  agricultural,  mercantile,  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  Scotland,  and 
that  a  survey  should'  be  tnade^of  the 
most  practicable  'and  useful  lines,  A 
Committee  in  Glasgow*  was  nomiaaidd  lb 
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cooperate  with  the  one  already  appoint¬ 
ed  in  l%dinl)uri?h,  and  it  was  a^eed  for 
the  pref»e»u  to  limit  the  capital  »tock  to 
jL'.StVhCHM). 

Q _ Erection  of  a  Professorship  of 

('onvfifOftcini;^  and  Appdnitn^t  of  Mne- 
rrtf  Napier^  Esq.  to  tlu‘  Chair. — The 
Tonn  Coundl,  in  virtue  of  their  Koval 
charter,  conKtitmini;  them  Patrons  of  the 
University  of  F.dinlnir^h,  have,  w’c  un¬ 
derstand,  resolved  to  comply  with  a  pe¬ 
tition  lately  presented  to  them  by  the 
S«H  icty  of  Writers  to  his  Majesty’s  Sip- 
net,  prayinp  that  the  Lectureship  of 
Uonveyancinp,  founded  by  that  lM>dy, 
should  be  erected  into  a  Professorsiiip  in 
the  University,  and  that  Mr  Maevey 
Napier,  the  present  liecturer,  should  be 
appointed  the  Hrst  Professor.  This  im¬ 
portant  measure  has  been  very  delilwr- 
ntely  disc\i<«st*<i  by  the  Uouncil,  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  to  four 
voices.  The  plan  us  to  filling  up  future 
var.incie'*-,  projxiscd  by  the  Writers  to  the 
bipnet,  who  have  apreed  to  p;iy  the  l*ro- 
fessor’s  salary  in  nil  time  cominp,  has 
I'cen  also  adopted  by  a  majority  of  six¬ 
teen  to  thirteen  voices.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  choice,  when  any  vacancy 
occurs,  is  to  be  made  by  two  memliers 
of  the  Town  Council,  two  Writers  to  the 
Sipnet,  chosen  l>y  the  Iwxiy  as  electors, 
and  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Signet  for 
the  time. 

Kdinbnrpti  Musical  fVr/iTvr/.— The 
Treasurer  of  the  late  Festival  presented 
a  report  of  his  intromissions  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Directors,  on  Friday  last,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Kci*eipts  were 
il.4-9U)ii4«*io — Kxpences  i’.4:l97irl8»rl  I 
—Surplus  1.  As  there  arc 

still  some  tritiinp  claims  against  the  Fes¬ 
tival,  a  small  turn  ha*  been  retained  to 
satisfy  them,  and  the  sum  of  £.5‘d0  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
functionaries,  for  distribution,  according 
a*  they  may  direct,  among  the  public 
•  charities  of  the  city. 

Di.— iicrW’r  The  npiierarch 

of  the  ccitbrated  DeviPs  Britige,  near 
Hafod,  Cardiganshire,  is  broken  down, 
and  im|iaaaablc  by  heavy  vehicles.  A  safe 
and  temporary  platform  has  been  placed 
for  travellers  ;  the  coach  from  Llanidloes 
proceeds  no  farther  than  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  where  iiasacngers  alight,  and  pro- 
ccetl  in  another  coach,  stationed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm.  The  lower  arch, 
and  indeed  the  f>undation  of  this  pictu¬ 
resque  and  extraordinary  structure,  (which 


is  supjx)8cd  to  have  been  built  nearly 
seven  centuries  ago;  by'  the  Monks  of 
Strata  Florida  Abbey,)  is  still  secure.  The 
second  arch,  which  overspans  the  other, 
was  erected  in  1753,  at  the  expsnee  of 
the  county  ;  and  in  the  year  IHii,  the 
jiatriotic  Mr  Johnes,  of  Hafod,  removed 
the  low  parapi'ts  of  crumbling  stone¬ 
work,  and  placed  in  their  stead  iron  hand- 
rails  and  ornaments. 

Important  Discovery  •. — We  have  re¬ 
cently  received  information,  from  unques¬ 
tionable  authority,  that  there  is  now  in 
F.dinburgh  a  gentleman’ of  high  res|)ccta. 
bility,  who  has  discovered  a  complete  cure 
fir  that  distressing  malady,  with  which 
many  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  a  st uttering 
or  sUimmcring  iv  their  sprcch.,  and  whose 
utterance  is  not  only  painful  to  themselves, 
but  distressing  to  their  auditors.  .  Among 
numerous  others,  we  are  enabled  from 
authority  to  mtauion  two  very  recent  in¬ 
stances.  A  ]K.”'sonage  of  the  highest  rank 
and  quality  in  Scotland,  who  from  inlancy 
Inlxiured  under  this  distressing  complaint, 
having  heard  of  this  gentleman,  applied 
to  him  :  in  a  short  time  he  edVeted  the 
promised  cure,- and  since  that  period,  now 
some  months,  siieaks  without  -  the  «n»ll* 
est  impediment.  The  second  instance  is 
that  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  first  connex¬ 
ions  and  res^xictnlnlity,  and  a  partner  in 
one  of  the  banking-houses  in  London, 
who  having  also  from  infancy  laboured  un¬ 
der  the  same  affliction,  on  receiving  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  cures  ctVected  in  Edinburgh, 
came  there  in  Noveml*er  last.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  dined  in  the  house  of  a  friend  with  a 
large  party,  all  of  whom,  commiserating 
the  distress  and  difficulty  of  utterance  of 
the  London  (Gentleman,  were  of  opinion 
that  his  deficiency  was  incurable.  This 
Gentleman  and  his  preceptor  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
Monday,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  friend 
of  the  former  received  a  note,  stating  that 
he  was  completely  cured,  A  Gentleman 
of  this  town,  one  of  those  who  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  company  that  any 
cure  was  ho|)eless,  read  the  note  commu¬ 
nicating  his  ]ierfect  recovery  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  ;  on  Thursday  following,  he  was  an 
hour  in  the  stranger’s  company,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  conversation  he 
could  not  perceive 'the  smallest -deficien¬ 
cy,  or  emlxarrassment  of  utterance.  As 
the  facts  which  we  have  stated  are  be¬ 
yond  doubt  authentic,  we  nrast  add,' that 
the  Gentleman  who  made  the  ^discovery, 

•1.-  i  '  ,  ,  :  ;/J 


•  W  e  have  copied  the  above  from  a  Provincial  Journal.  The  GentUnon  who  pet- 
broed  the  cuttt  described  in  the  paragraph  is,  we  understand,  Mr  BR08T^l^  ^ 
Broukc  Lodge,  Cliester,  now  residuig  in  Edinburgh,.  ....  .  i. 


A  h' 


and  pertxirm^  such  curet^:,  i$  alike  tuiUtkd 
tu  liburaiity  in  professiunal  teinuncrtttkMi, 
and  to  il>e  thunks  of  aociely  at  large.—- 
s  Jouniul^  iL)^c.<-7, 

In  consequeiae  of  the  de¬ 
cayed  stale  of  the  woudeu  bridge  over  lire 
liver  South  l£sk,  which  foruis  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Montrose  by  the  south-west,  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  have  a  new  one 
erected.  A  stone  bridge  w'us  in  contem¬ 
plation  ;  but  at  the  suggo^tion  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  engineer,  a  chain  one  now  seems  to 
ho  more  favourably  received.  We  have 
seen  two  plans  of  u  chain  bridge.,  and,  to 
complete  either  of  them,  it  will  require 
about  X.  13,000.  If  the  measure  is  real¬ 
ly  to  he  carried  into  execution,  u  consi- 
deruhle  sum  must  be  burrowed  by  the 
llridge  Commissioners ;  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  consequence  might  be  obtained 
by  p'ublic  subscription  ;  and,  if  applica¬ 
tion  were  made  to  the  Treasury,  proba¬ 
bly  '.J  or  X.4000  might  be  ohiaiiied  from 

iiovcrnment,  us  it  is  doubtless  of  great 
public  utility. — Alontrosc  Chiunick, 

A  curious  pony^  which  has  been  lately 
presented  by  a  Geullcmun  to  his  Majesty, 
Wits  brought  from  Carlton  Palace,  on. 
Friday  last,  to  Cumberland  Lodge  :  it  is 
of  a  mouse,  or  rather  a  dun  colour  ;  its 
coat,  or  hair,  very  rough ;  is  four  years 
old,  and  stands  thirtyrtwo  inches  high, 
beautifully  formed.  It  was  brought  from 
Norway,  and  is  so  docile,  that  it  woultl 
follow  Lite  groom  who  has  the  care  of  him 
up  and  down  Btairs  like  a  dog,  and  lay 
down  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  tire  ; 
it  has  never  yet  been  shod,  will  cat  bread 
and  potatoes  as  well  as  corn  and  hay, 
and  drink  beer.  It  was  yesterday  brought 
to  the  Royal  Lodge,  in  a  neutly-titted, 
fancy-coloured  covering,  bound  by  a 
girth,  fur  his  Majesty’s  inspection  ;  and 
was  led  by  the  groom  to  his  Majesty’s 
apartment,  who  admired  him  as  much 
on  account  of  bis  diminutive  sue  as  for 
ids  docility. 

Court  of  Kinf^^s  Bench,-— Dec.  21.— 
I'ooU  V.  llayHe,—AiYm  celebrated  action 
came  on  this  morning.  Miss  Foote,  of 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  against  Joseph 
Hay  lie,  Estp  of  Burderop  Park,  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  Court 
was  crowded  to  excess,  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  unexampled  interest  which 
this  C4i.se  had  excited  in  tlie  public  mind. 
Ihe  Attorney  •General  stated  the  case  on 
Uie  part  of  the  plaintitiT,  and  adduced  evi- 
deiKe  tu  prove,  that,  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  Miss  Foote’s  having  been  under 
the  protection  of  Colonel  Berkeley,  borne 
children  to  him,  &c.  the  defendant  pro- 
Ktised  her  naorriage.  Mr  Scarlett,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mr  Hayne,  spoke  mt  great  length, 
iuid  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Jury  would 


consider  this  case  as  any  other,  in  which 
<i  woman  ap()eared  t>efore  them  whose 
character  hud  lieen  tariiisiied,  and  whose 
honour  liad  been  betrayed  by  her  father 
and  mother,  and  such  a  case  as  did  nut 
demand  damages  at  the  hands  of  any 
Jury.  The  Attorney -General  having  re¬ 
plied,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  sum¬ 
med  up,  the  Jury  retired  for  about  ten 
minutes.  On  their  return  into  Court, 
they  ))ronomiccd  a  verdict  for  the  pluin- 
tiir,  damages  'i'lirce  Thousaud  Vouuiis, 
The  trial  lasted  eleven  hours,  and  the 
damages  were  laid  at  X‘.  10,000.  Miss 
Foote  is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  Mr 
Iluyne  twenty -three. 

20 — Floods _ Considerable  dr  mage 

has  been  sustained,  within  these  few  days, 
by  the  overliowing  of  rivens,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country,  in  consc'quence 
of  the  excessive  rains.  On  the  25th,  the 
Clyde,  at  Glasgow,  rose  to  such  a  height 
as  to  overflow'  almost  the  whole  of  Bridge, 
gate  ;  and  the  foot  of  Stuck  well  and  Salt- 
market-Street,  with  the  adjoining  closes, 
were  tilled  with  water.  On  Sunday  the 
public  authorities  sent  n  cart  round  with 
provi.siunsy  for  the  supply  of  those  persons 
who  were  i>ent  up  in  their  houses  by  the 
water.  A  number  of  families  in  the 
closes,  men,  women,  and  children,  hav- 
ing  taken  refuge  in  the  front  houses, 
crowdcHi  to  the  windows,  while  some  of 
them  let  dow  n  baskets,  with  ropes,  to  the 
cart,  for  bread.  A  nuinlies  of  persons 
thankfully  paid  for  what  they  got,  while 
the  poor. received  the  bread  W'ith  grateful 
feelings.  During  thO'  time  Mr  Cleland 
and  Mr  Roger  were  distributing  bread  in 
the  morning,  the  wind  was  so  strong,  that 
waves  in  the  Ilridgegate-Street  were  as 
high  as  they  were  ever  recollected  to  have 
been  seen  at  the  Brootnielaw. 

Much  damage  was  sustained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton  by  the  flood. 
A  large  mass  of. banking,  belonging  tu 
Mr  Hamilton  of  Dulziel,  has  been  wholly 
sw'ei)t  away,  and  all  the  level  ground  in 
the  vicinity  laid  under  water.  Mr  Mark, 
of  Cuningor  has  also  been  a  considerable 
sufferer.  The  lower  part  of  his  premi¬ 
ses  w  ere  wholly  inundated  ;  his  orchard, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  was  completely  sa¬ 
turated,  and  be  and  his  family  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  seek  shelter  in  an  up|x;r  flat. 

On  I  Monday  a  very  heavy  rain,  which 
continued  all  the  eaily  part  of  the  day, 
swelled  the  different  waters  leodiug  into 
Loch  Leven  higher  than  baa  been  seen 
these  many  years.  The  bridge  to  the 
south  of  Kinross  was  not  able  to  contain 
the  one-half  of  the  water,  and -serious  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  at  one  time  entertained, 
that  it  would  give  way,  from  the  imniense 
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prwfoire  of  ihe  water  above  it ;  but  after 
iWnp  nearly  five  feet,  it  jfot  access  across 
the  preat  north  road  at  the  south  end  of 
the  bridpe.  Towards  evening  the  water 
had  sutisidcd  considerably,  and  foot.|>as- 
sengers  were  again  able  to  travel  along 
the  road  without  any  risk  of  being  svvept 
dow'n  with  the  current.  We  bear  from 
various  parts  on  the  River  Leven  that 
such  a  flood  has  not  been  seen  these 
twenty  years. 

In  common  with  all  other  places  si¬ 
tuate  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  Dumfries 
wits  overflowed  by  the  Nith  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  The  river  entered  many 
houses  in  the  low  jKirt  of  the  town.  In 
some,  the  water  remained  from  four  or 
live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  after 
midnight.  It  is  said,  that,  bursting 
throtigh  the  temporary  Iwrriers  erected 
against  it  at  the  door  of  on  Inn  In  Nith- 
strect,  it  rushed,  an  unhidden  guest,  into 
a  room  where  a  Christmas-|)arty  were 
just  alxnit  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  overset 
the  table,  and  swallowed  up  the  whole 
iMnquet  at  one  gulp  ! 

High  Court  of  Jitsticiary — Dec, 

13 _ 'I’his  day,  James  Campl)ell  was 

])laciHl  at  the  bur,  charged  with  assault¬ 
ing  Mr  John  Horner,  in  Nicolson. Street, 
on  the  1 7th  of  August,  in  broad  day,  and 
then  and  there  rol)bing  him  of  a  gold 
w’atch  chain,  two  seals,  and  watch-key. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  rob¬ 
bery,  but  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
having  struck  Mr  Horner.  He  was  warn¬ 
ed  not  to  expect  any  alleviation  of  pu¬ 
nishment  on  account  of  the  confession  of 
the  crime,  but  declined  altering  his  plea. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
19th  January,  but  has  since  l^n  re¬ 
spited. 

WilMam  Ixwkhart,  accused  of  robbery 
and  theft,  aggravated  by  being  habit  and 
repute  a  thief,  pleaded  Guilty  to  the  theft 
under  the  aggravation,  but  not  of  the 
nd»ber)',  and  was  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation. 

Mary  Thomson,  or  Wallace,  was  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  assault¬ 
ing,  stabbing,  and  wounding,  James 
Buchanan,  butcher,  in  the  Middle  Mar¬ 
ket,  Edinburgh,  to  the  effusion  of  his 
blotHl,  and  danger  of  his  life — to  which 
the  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The 
|>risoner  was  a  cadie,  and  attending  a  per. 
son  who  was  purchasing  meat  on  the  day 
on  which  the  act  was  committed,  from  a 
stall  near  that  of  which  Buchanan  w’aa  in 
charge.  He  desired  her  to  step  aside,  as 
site  stcaxl  in  a  position  to  prevent  custom- 
evs  fWmi  seeing  the  meat  on  his  stall. 
'I'Ms  she  refused  to  do ;  he  lifted  his  hand 
to  her"  basket,  and  gave  her  a  push,  at 
which  being  irritated,  she  seized  a  but¬ 


cher's  knife,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 
Buchanan  w  as  con  lined  by  the  wound 
fifteen  or  tw  enty  days.  The  Jury  return, 
ed  the  verdict — Guilty/of  stabbing  and 
wounding  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  us  li, 
belled,"  omitting  “  to  the  danger  of  life," 
and  the  prisoner  w'as  sentenced  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment. 

20.  — Rol)ert  Nomoroa,  or  Robert  Ro. 
bertson,  or  Robert,  a  negro,  w  as  placed 
at  the  bar,  charged  with  entering  the 
house  of  Major-General  John  Dalrymple, 
at  North  Berwick,  (in  whose  service  he 
had  formerly  been,)  on  the  Slst  of  Miurch, 
and  stealing  thereout  a  number  of  articles 
cf  linen  and  wearing  apparel,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  General  and  his  servants  ;  to 
which  he  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  restricted  the  libel,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years* 
transportation. 

Fairly  l.indsay  w'as  next  placed  at  the 
bar,  charged  with  no  less  than  nine  acts 
of  theft  in  dwelling-houses,  to  three  of 
w’hich  he  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  restricted  the  libel  to  an  arbi- 
trary  punishment,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years*  transportation. 

21.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  to¬ 
day,  his  Majesty’s  letter  appointing  Joshua 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Lord  ^lacken- 
zie,  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Justiciary,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Succoth, 
resigned,  was  read ;  after  which  his 
Lordship  took  the  usual  oaths  and  his 
seat  on  tl>e  bench. 

James  M'Dowal,  accused  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  wife,  w’as  put  to  the  bar,  but 
the  Solicitor-General  deserted  the  diet, 
and  moved  the  Court  to  rc-commit  the 
{wnnel  on  a  new  warrant.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Learned  Gentleman  for  this 
procedure  was,  that  he  wished  for  far¬ 
ther  investigation  into  the  circumstance 
of  the  case,  before  the  pannel  was  brought 
to  trial,  as  M'Dowal  had  given  in  a  de¬ 
fence,  stating,  that  if  he  struck  the  de¬ 
ceased,  he  must  liave  done  so  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  being  subject  to  temporary  fits  of  de¬ 
rangement,  in  consequence  of  wounds 
received  abroad.  M'Dowal  was  accord¬ 
ingly  re-oommitted,  and  it  is  probable  he 
will  be  tried  at  the  next  Glasgow-  circait. 

22 — Margwet  Ling,  or  Mather,  ,•» 
young  w'oman,  w'as  brought  to  the  bar*) 
accused  of  various  acts  of  theft  coromiS-i 
ted  in  houses  where  she  bad  resided  as  a 
lodger.  The  poor  w’oman  aj^ieared 
whelmed  with  distress  at  the  disgraoeAdu 
situation  to  which  she  had  brought  hef* 
self,  and  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the 
indictment,  she  fainted  away,  awF'Wii 
conveyed  out  of  Court.  '  / 

Two  .young  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixleiP^  .. 
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named  John  vMoncur  and  Peter  Lees,  his  actual  language.  The  words  arc 
were  then  brought  forward,  charged  with  these : — “  Nations  have,**  he  remarked, 
theft  and  housebreaking,  committed  in  “  been  driven  mad  by  oppression,-->hti 
the  premises  of  Messi's  Sime  and  Rankin,  hojK'd  that  Ireland  would  never  be  driven 
ship-builders,  Leith,  in  Oct()bcr  last,  and  to  resort  to  the  system  pursued  by  the 
with  being  habit  and  repute  thieves.  Greeks  and  South  Americans,  to  obtain 
Tl»ey  pleaded  Guilty  to  these  charges,  their  rights,— he  trusted  in  God  they 
and  as  neither  of  them  could  write,  their  would  never  be  so  driven.  He  hojK'd 
confessions  were  signed  by  Mr  Neaves,  Ireland  w-ould  be  restored  to  her  rights  ; 
their  Counsel.  They  were  sentenced  to  but,  if  that  day  should  arrive— if  she  were 
transjwrtation  for  life.  driven  mad  by  jiersecution— he  wislied 

The  female  panncl  was  again  brought  that  a  new  Bolivar  may  be  found — may 
to  the  bar,  somewhat  recovered,  but  still  arise — that  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  affliction,  that  she  was  of  the  South  Americans,  may  animate 
allowed  to  sit  during  the  reading  of  her  the  |)eople  of  Ireland.*’ 
indictment.  It  contained  four  different  The  Commission-Court  sat  in  Dublin 
charges  of  theft,  to  iw'o  of  which  she  on  the  first  instant,  when  the  bill  of  in- 
plendcd  Guilty,  and  the  jury  found  a  ver-  dictment  against  Mr  O^Conncll  was  laid 
diet  accordingly.  l)efore  the  Grand  Jury.  The  witncs>es 

The  Court,  in  consideration  of  her  con-  summoned  were  the  reporters  of  the  va- 
trition,  and  her  previous  gtxMi  character,  rious  Dublin  Newspapers.  Two  of  them, 
sentenced  her  to  only  twelve  months  con-  when  called  on,  did  not  up|)car,  and  were 
finement  in  Bridewell.  amerced  in  fines  of  jLMlK)  each.  The 

23. — Hugh  Hosey  was  put  to  the  bar,  Grand  Jury,  after  being  inclosed  several 
accused  of  theft,  with  the  aggravation  of  hours,  returned  into  Court  with  the  bill 
l)eing  habit  and  repute  a  common  thief,  ignored  ;  a  finding  which  appears  to  have 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty.  The  pub-  given  great  satisfaction  in  Ireland, 
lie  prosecutor  restricted  the  libel  to  an  3. — Ne-w •Year's- Day — The  new  year 

arbitrary  punishment,  and  the  Jury  ha-  was  ushered  in  in  Kdinburgh,  on  Satur- 
ving  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  he  was  day  morning,  with  the  usual  mirth  on 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  our  streets.  Several  riotous  proceedings 
years.  which  had  recently  taken  place,  in  which 

Alexander  Mackay  w'as  next  put  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  were  made 
the  l)ar,  on  a  charge  of  theft  by  means  the  objects  of  attack  by  a  licentious  mob, 
of  housebreaking,  aggravated  by  his  be-  led  the  civil  authorities  to  the  belief,  that 
ing  habit  and  repute  a  thief;  in  so  far  on  a  night  on  w'hich  so  much  licence  is 
as  he  did,  on  the  26th  day  of  October  given  to  drunken  s<iuabbling  and  noisy 
last,  forcibly  break  into  the  shop  of  Mr  parade,  a  renewal  of  these  proceedings 
Thomas  Picken,  watchmaker,  Grass-  might  take  place,  and  accordingly  every 
market,  and  steal  from  thence  two  time-  precaution  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
pieces,  besides  a  great  number  of  steel  city  was  taken.  The  Royal  Dragewns  in 
and  gilt  chains,  seals,  &c.  There  were  Piershill  Barracks,  and  the  military  in 
also  eight  convictions  in  the  Police  Court  the  Castle,  were  in  readiness  at  a  itk>- 
narrated  in  the  indictment.  The  pannel  incnPs  notice,  and  a  strong  body  of  the 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  He  was  convicted  Royal  Mid- Lothian  Yeomanry  were  sta- 

on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentenced  tioned  at  Bullock*s  stables,  in  the  New 

to  be  executed  on  the  26th  of  January.  Town.  The  police  establishment,  under 
[We  understand  it  has  been  since  disco-  the  able  supcrintendance  of  Captain  Ho¬ 
vered  that  one  of  the  Jury  who  sat  in  the  bison,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oflicers, 

above  trial  is  a  minor.  The  convict  about  250,  had  upwards  of  300  auxilia- 

will  in  consequence  escape  punishment.]  rics  mustered,  and  in  readiness  to  act. 

The  High  Cpnstables  assembled  in  the 
JAVUAUT.  Royal  Exchange  about  nine  o*clock,  to 

Irchnd.— Mr  ©‘Connell,  the  great  Ca-  the  number  of  nearly  200,  with  upwards 
tholic  leader,  was  arrested  In  Dublin  on  of  100  extra  constables,  who  were  sworn 
the  1  Ith  ult.,  on  a  charge  of  uttering  sc-  in  during  the  day.  A  strong  force  was 
ditlous  words  at  one  of  the  late  meetings  kept  in  the  CAlton*  the  West  Port,  and 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  was  call-  Gri'ssmarket ;  and  every  prec(u:t^>on  which 
cd  upon  to  enter  into  his  own  rccognis-  prudence  could  suggest,  was  adopted  by 
anee  to  appear  at  the  next  Sessions,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Magistrates,  to  secure 
answer  f^  that  alleged  ofPhnce.  The  se-  the  peace  of  the  city.  There  were  fewer 
ditious  expressions  used  were  said  to  be  people,  however,  on  the.  streets,  and 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  Saun-  those  less  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  than  we 
der*s  News-Letter;  tnxt  other  papers  have  known  for  maqy  years;  nor  was  there 
*Ute  that  they 'are  a  miarepfesentation  of  in  any  instance  an  attempt  to  create  a  riot. 


Rfniier. — Apijointmenis,  Protnoilons, 


Qhn. 


ArPOINTMJCN'TS,  PKOMOTIUXS,  &c. 


I.  lUniClAL. 

TVr.  1 1.  Jf>'hua  Hcn'v  Mai'kenrir,  Ksq.  one  of 
the  I-<»r<W  of  Sevsi.m,  to  be  a  Ixrrrt  i*f  Jus»ticiar>’  in 
>^ulLan'l* 

—  J<0in  l!ay  FortK-s,  to  be  one  of  the 
lord*  «*f  Session  in  ‘H'otbind.  Mr  Forbes  takes 
lla*  Ulle  i>f  Lord  Meitwyii. 

—  DuiHT.n  Maimil.  1' to  W*  shcrdl'-depute 
of  I’erthdiire,  in  room  of  J.  H.  Forbes,  Fstj. 

II.  FCCLFSl  ASTICAL. 

Pec.  1.  TTie  Hcv.  James  IVt'.ofm,  Minister  of 
Kinf^artS,  admittwi  to  bo  Minister  of  the  I*arish 
of  Uothes.iy,  eaeant  by  the  death  of  Uie  Rev.  Dr 
.\rehil>ald  M.’wlca). 

—  The  Assoi*iato  ('nnjrrocation  of  Ra'lxTigie,  in 
the  I^rr'sby  U  ry  of  Perth,  gave  an  rmaniniou*  call 
t«)  .Ml  Jainos  iirown.  I’aacher  of  tlie  Gosih-1,  to 
Im'  their  I’ado:. 

I*.  The  Rev.  John  Mumy,  late  Minister  of  the 
Trinity  induete«l  as  one  of  tire  Minister* 

of  \boidec«,  in  ro  iim  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Doig. 

diH'oasisl. 

1*.  riie  Mo*t  \oble  the  Mar(|Uts  of  Cueonslrerry 
ha»  pri*M.-iited  the  Rev.  Dunoau  J?to'*a;t  ^ingcr  M 
the  I'hnroh  ami  I’arisb  of  Mousowal.l,  \ai-ant  by 
titc  deaili  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Diekson. 

—  air  l^t^t)rge  Sp.iier\il’e  ( rdaineJ,  by  tl»e 
Fnitisl  \s^’.ate  1’n‘sbyttrv  of  (ILasgow,  Viini.ster 
«»<  the  t ’onprepation  at  .yirdrie,  vacant  by  the  de- 
«.ea.si-  of  Ur*  Rev.  .Mr  NiehoJ. 

J  1.  'Fhe  Presbytery  of  i  liimside  ordninM  the 
Iter.  .Mtx.in(1cr  Trotter  to  the  pa-toral  charge 
of  flic  .VoUh  Church,  Uavington,  Norvhumber- 
i.ui  t. 

—  The  Right  lion.  I.t)rd  Douglas  has  nrcfcntcil 
Mr  John  AKon.  PrtaHier,  to  the  Chiiron  and  Pa¬ 
rish  of  lioinhiiigfou,  in  the  presbyU*ry  of  Higgar, 
vacant  hy  the  death  of  tlic  Rev.  Mi  U'ussclL 

III.  MI  LIT  All  Y. 

2  Life  G.  Lieut.  Reid,  CapL  by  purclu  vice  Chi¬ 
chester,  jiroin.  11  Nov.  1  hi' -t. 

Ci.rtiet  ami  Sub-Lieut  Sraitii,  I.ieut 

do. 

J.  Davidson,  t'ornet  and  Sub-I.ieut.  do. 
n.Il.Gds.  Kn-ien  I.<ird  Dorchester,  from  h.  ji.  H 
F.  i'oriiit,  vu'c  11.  Wellulev,  ret. 

‘J  Dec. 

7  Ih.  15.  .Acting  Hclcy,  Comet  without  |v:y 

2A  \ov\ 

I  Dr.  Comet  s;ir  r  p.  (jjyn^  Lieut  by 

purth.  VIC'  Walhen,  15  Dr.  4  do. 
J.  U.  Ih-tre.  ConiiA  do. 

'J  l)t.  Maj.  .Viill*,  Maj.  by  purvh.  vice 

.'^pooiicT,  ret  ‘J5  do. 

Lacut.  Jlcymiin,  Cr.pt.  do. 

Ctirni't  \\  yndhain,  Lieut  do. 

^  - Ric*'Ard.son,  Lieut  vice  .Vnd'n'- 

»on,  d«V.  t?  May 

- Apnew,  Lieut,  vice  Carroll,  dea  1 

.  y  l>ec. 

La<ipn  Ram.shnttnin,  froia  99  F.  Cor- 
nrt  by  pnreh.  18  Nov. 

J.  A.  llniderv'ii.  Cornet  by  purch. 

9  Dee. 

^  f'urp.  Tladcnach.  from  15  F.  Sure,  vice 

.''met  h.  p.  52  F.  2  da 

lltiii.  \v.  ^  i  iiz  Maurice,  Comet  bv 
jHirrh.  rice  Vi*e.  Kirkwall,  ret 

II  t  o  18  Nov, 

*1  lacut  Browne,  Capt  vice  Smith,  deail 

I  omet  v>  vm<>r,  I.ieut  da 

H.  t  omet  18  Nov. 

*•»  Lieut  MtOien,  from  1  Dr.  Lieut  vice 

Bayard,  ret  4 

t»ren.  Gds.  Rn.  f*urg.  Watson,  Surg.  Mai.  vice 
Nixon,  ret  Htjo. 

.A»ist  SuTp.  Armstrong,  Sure.  do. 

laeut  r'Tcawo.xl,  Lieut  and  Capt  by 
pureiu  vice  Sir  L.  Dukiniield.  Bt 
,  IK  do- 

Sir  H.  Bathurst.  Bt  Entign  and 
IjrtJt  *•  do. 


Lieut  Dobbin,  Capt  vlccGcll,  deid 

•hi  Feb. 

Knsign  J.  M ‘Gregor,  Lieut  25  Nov. 

A.  B.  Montgomerie,  Ensign  do. 

H.  H.  Wiliiamson,  Ensign  vice  Gordon, 

6  F.  SO  l)e.\ 

Lieut  Bowlby,  Capt  vice  Fletcher, 
dead  i.'5  OiC 

F.nsign  Shea,  Lieut.  do. 

A.  T.  Fauuce,  t  .usign  16  Div. 

Ensign  ('opson,  Lieut  by  purch.  via* 
Hatton,  ret  18  Nor. 

11.  B.  Baring,  Ensign  do. 

Bt.  Lieut  CoL  Gardiner,  Lieut  Col. 

18  Da. 

Bt  Maj.  Taylor,  Maj.  da 

Lieut  Mereilitli,  Capt  da 

I 'apt  Boiianiy,  fronr  h.  p.  Capt  19  da 
I ieut.  Clarke,  from  77  F.  Capt  do. 
Ensign  Stuart,  Lieut  18  do. 

- - Martin,  Lieut.  da 

- Riehnrdson,  Lieut  div 

Lieut.  Ratcliff,  from  h.  p.  €1  F.  Lieut. 

19  da 

- Minton,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  1. 11. 

Lieut  da 

2d  Lieut  Smith,  from  60  F.  Lieut 

CO  do. 

— - Kelly,  from  60  F.  Lieut  da 

- -  Morilen,  from  25  F.  Lieut 

da 

Ensign  Hammond,  from  10  F.  Ensign 

do. 

- -  Wilson,  from  58  F.  Ensign  da 

- —  Bowlby’,  from  11  K.  Ensign  do. 

- Gordon,  fmm  1  F.  Ensign  do. 

11.  T.  F.  Bowes,  Ensign  18  do. 

J.  ('lofton,  Knsign  do. 

J.  Duiiiavesq,  Knsign  da 

A.  Connor,  Encign  da 

>V.  Greene,  Finsign  div 

As-sist  Surg.  Tngge,  from  14  F.  Surg. 

vice  Harrison  9  da 

Ensign  Lord  S.  .A.  Chichetter,  ficm  45 
F.  I.ieut.  by  purch.  Vice  Greaves, 
54  F.  *  4  Nov. 

— - Thomas,  from  31  F.  Knsign 

vice  Hammond,  6  F.  20  Dec. 

Gem.  i'Adei  C.  J.  Otter,  from  R.  Mil. 

ColL  Knsigu  vice  Bowlby,  6  K.  da 
>urg.  Punbhen,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  Surg. 

vice  Biulenaeh,  8  Dr.  2  da 

Lieut  Hutier,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  Lieut 
vice  Ovens,  57  F.  1 6  Dec- 

Bt  l  ieut  Col.  Thomas,  from  27  f- 
Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Champion,  dead 

do. 

R.  H.  Ottley,  2d  Lieut  vice  Morden, 
6  F.  20  do. 

Lieut  Shea,  Capt  vice  Duhigg,  dead 

9  da 

Ensim  Nevnoe,  Lieut.  do. 

R.  M.  S.  l^uUhlnson,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  Vandeleur,  Capt  by  purclu  via- 
Thomas,  21  F\  1C  do. 

Ensign  Johnstone,  Lieut  do. 

Kiusign  Tail,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Ensipi 
vice  Thomas,  10  F.  20  do. 

Ensign  Dickens,  .Adj.  vice  Breary,  res. 

Adj.  only  2  da 

Lieut  M’Gill,  Capt  vice  Perry,  deail 

13  April 

Ensign  Torrens,  Lieut  da 

-  M'Leroth,  Lieut  vice  Kerr, 

killed  in  action  17  May 

D.  Campbell,  Ensign  25  Nor. 

J.  Bullen.  Knsign  36  da 

Lieut  Bowen,  from  3  Vet  Bru  Lieut 
vice  Bums,  h.  p.  8  F.  18  Nov. 

IL  B.  Hall,  Ensign  vie*  Manbv,  • 
W.  I.  R.  10  Dec. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  Egerton,  ftnm  R-  Mil- 
CoU.  Ensign  por^  vice  Lxir° 
Chichester,  7  F.  ^ 

Lieut  Fraser,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Ke-* 
steman,  ret.  9  Deo 


Register. — Af)jfointmenls,  Proinotionx,  Sjc. 


Knsifn^  Estcimrt,  Lic*ut,  !)  Dec. 

(imham,  fiom  Iv  p.  23  F».14eut*, 
vice  Hutohiiwon,  7<*  F.  llNor. " 
Ensign  (jleeM)ii,  Lieut,  vice  Ske!ton, 
dc.ul  .  I  1  11®  April 

K.  Ingram,  Ensign  '  t>5  Nov. 

(d.  lx 


K.  Ingram,  Ensign  V5  Nov. 

Ht.  LieuL  ('ol.  iKmoghue,  Maj.  vice 
Warren,  dead  ,  19  March 

Ineut  Clarke,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Snow,  IdeuU  i-  do. 

li.  li.  F.  Clarke,  Ensign  23  Nov. 

AiwisU  Isurg.  French,  from  67  F.  Surg. 
vice  Mac  Lachlan,  dead  9  Doe. 

Lieut.  Evansuii,  Capt.  viceCoote,  dead 

2J  May 

Ensign  Kelly,  LieuL  vice  Dowdall,  dead 
13  Dec.  1822. 

- - Pattouo,  LieuL  vice  Holt,  dead 

10  Aug.  1S2.). 

- Fenton,  LieuL  vice  Evanson 

24  May  1824. 

G.  Holt,  Ensign  10  Aug.  1823. 

J.  F.  Dodd,  l^ign  24  May  1824. 

LieuL  Clark,  .\dj..  vice  Dowdall,  dead 

13  Dw.  1822. 

LieuL  Ovens,  from  20  F.  Lieut,  viee 
Douglas,  h.  |v  9  F.  16  Dec.  1821. 

R.  A.  Mackenzie,  Ensign  vice  Wilson, 
6  F.  20  do. 

Pa>’masL  Madaurin,  from  77  F.  Pay- 
masL  vice  Read,  h.  p.  11  Nov. 

Ensign  l..iddecl,  Adj.  vice  Wultf,  res. 
Adj.  only  19  Aug. 

LieuL  Spung,  CapL  by  purch.  viee  De 
Damns,  ret.  18  Nov. 

2d  Lieut.  Robinson,  LieuL  do. 

1.  T.  Evans,  2d  LieuL  do. 

1.  .S.  Wilford,  LieuL  vice  L.  B.  Wilfotd, 
rcL  11*  do. 

LieuL  ('ampbcll,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Lieut, 
viee  Altonstein,  h.  p.  6  W.  1.  R. 

9  Dec. 

W'.  U.  Neynue,  2d  LieuL  vice  Smith, 
6  F.  29  do. 

F.  Marlton,  Lieut,  vice  Kellv,  6  F.  do. 

l.ieuL  .Mair,  from  47  F.  LitnL  vic'e 
Stewart,  h.  |).  47  F,  li  Nov. 

LieuL  and  Adj.  Parker,  Capt.  vice 
Hartley,  Afr.  CoL  Corps  1 8  do. 

.Serj.  .Maj.  Iluchac,  from  71  F.  Adj.  and 
Ensign  vk^  Parker  9  Dec. 

LieuL  Hutchinson,  from  46  F.  LieuL 
vice  Wood.  h.  p.  23  F.  11  Nov. 

CapL.  Girling,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  PaymasL 
vice  Maclauriiju  60  F.  25  do. 

Ensigu  ('lark,  LieuL  vice  Clark,  6  F. 

19  do. 

Gent.  Cadet,  H.  Fenwick,  from  R.  Mil. 
CuiL  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Hamilton,  LieuL  vice  Marsh, 
dead  16  do. 

— Hope,  from  45  F.  Ensign  do. 

LieuL  Kerr,  from  h.  p.  Glengarry  Fenc. 
LieuL  viee  Mildmay,  cancellcHl  2  do. 

LieuL  Bell,  CapL  vice  Shechy,  dead 

25  Nov. 

Bt.  Maj.  Dixon,  Maj.  vice  WrighL  dead 

20  isepL 

LieuL  Cox,  CapL  do. 

Ensign  Pophani,  LieuL  do. 

R.  .Norman,  Ensign  25  Nov. 

H.  H.  J.  B.  M'Cumroing,  Ensign  by 

purch.  vice  Wilton,  removed  from 
the  service  .  16  Deo. 

LieuL  Gunn,  from  h.  p.  Bourbon  R. 
QuarL  MasL  vice  Dallas,  h.  p. 

18  Nov. 

CapL  Orr,  from  h.  p.  W.  I.  R.  Pay- 
inasL  9  Dec. 

Ensign  Eyre,  from  h.  p.  73  F.  Ensign 
vice  Graham,  Afr.  ('ol  Corps  10  do. 

H.  Vernon,  Ensign  vice  NicoUs,  2 
W.  1.  R.  1 1  do. 

AsauL  Surg.  Tedlie,  from  1  Dr.  .Surg. 
vice  Vassall,  h-  p.  9  do. 

Ensign  Last,  LieuL  by  purch.  vice 


Bttuclcrk,  prom.  .  '  , '  20  do. 

3.  Nichdson,  Ensign  do. 

R.  Gddxms, ,  Ensimi  by  purch.  vice 
Ramsbottom,  4  Dr.  18  Nov. 


Ramsbottom,  4  Dr.  18  Nov. 

Brig.  2d  LieuL  Falcouar,  Atij.  vice  Webb, 
res.  Adj.  only  16  Dec. 


2  W.  I.  R.  CapL  W'orkman,  from  .3  W.  T.  R.  Capt. 

■  vk'c  lit.  Major  Jack,  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 

25  No\. 

LieuL  Stewart,  fnmi  h.  i>.  6  W.  I.  R. 

I. ieuL  viiv  Campbell,  60  F.  9  Div. 
Ensign  Manby,  from  59  F.  Ensign  viiv 
Henry,  dead  10  do. 

NI(X)lls,  from  98  F.  Ensign  11  »lo. 

Capt.  Aiulersou.  from  h.  p.  2S  F.  CapL 
vice  F'indlay,  Afr.  CoL  Corps  1C  do. 
StaK  AssisL  S'urg.  M‘ Lachlan,  Surg.  vice 
tTRcimc,  dead  14  do. 

Ceylon  R.  2d  lieu L  W  arburton,  Ist  .LktiL  viee 
MAlt^rlm.  proii).  H  Nov. 

F.  N.  Toole,  2d  Lieut.  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Stewart,  1st  LieuL  vice  War- 
burton,  cancelled  do. 

R.A.Col.C.  G.  A.  Nott,  PayniasL  21  Oct. 

CapL  Hartley,  from  6'2  F.  Maj.  vice 
t'hisholm,  prom.  18  Nov. 

Ensign  Graham,  fnnti  98  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Cartwright,  dead  iO  Dec. 

CapL  Findlay,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Cant, 
viiv  Dowson,  h.  p.  28  F'.  16  do. 

lR.Vt.Bn.  Ensign  Elliott,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  En¬ 
sign  vice  Tail,  31  F.  20  do. 

-  Lieiit.  E.  (irithths,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art. 

Driv.  LieuL  vice  Griesbach,  h.  p. 

II  Nov. 

3  Lieut.  .*iidley,  from  h.  p.  8  K.  I.ieut. 

(rciiaying  diff.)  vice  Bowen,  39  F. 

1 8  do. 

IVeLCom.  Lieut.  Warner,  from  h.  j>.  York  Light 
Inf.  Vol.  Lreut-  vice  Pike,  ret.  list 

do. 

Uuattached. 

Lieut.  Beauelcrk,  from  99  F.  (’apt.  of  a  Comp,  by 
imreh.  vice  \\.  Payne,  R.  Eug.  ret, 

20  Dec.  1824. 

GarrUoni. 

LieuL  Schwartz,  h.  j>.  Nova  Scotia  Fenc.  Town 
Adj.  at  Cape  Breton,  vice  Weeks,  deail 

25  June  1824. 

Ordnance  Department — Royal  Engineers. 

('aj)t.  Dixon,  from  h.  p.  ('apt  vice  I'ayne,  reL 

20  Nov.  1824. 

Lieut,  Col.  Sir  II.  Elphinstone,  Bt.  Col.  vice  M. 

Gen.  RowIey»  dead  2  Di'c. 

BL  Maj.  By,  LieuL  Col.  do. 

CapL  l.’heyne,  from  h.  p.  ('apL  do. 

1st  LieuL  Fenwick,  2d  Capt.  tk). 

- Wulff#  from  h.  p.  1st  Lic>uL  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Gordon,  1st  LieuL  do. 

Medical  Department. 

AssisL  Surg.  Gen.  and  Dcji.  Insp.  Roberts,  from 
h.  p.  Surg.  Gen.  and  Insp.  vice  Jamesou,  reL 
full  pay  17  Nov.  1824. 


Maj.  Read,  Penrn  Asuist  QtiCTL  31ast.Gen.  Quart 
*  MasL  Gen^  hi  East  Indies,  with  rank  of  Lieut. 
Col.  vice  Marlay,  dead  2  Dec.  1824. 

BL  LieuL  Col.  Forrest,  from  h.  n.  31  F.  J’emi. 
Assist.  Quart.  Mast  Gen.  vice  Read  do. 

Hospital  Staff, 

Surg.  Maj.  Nixon,  of  Gren.  Gds.  to  have  the  rank 
of  Insp.  of  Hospitals,  without  additional  pay 

10  Nov.  l4i1. 

Dep.  Insp.  Gunning,  from  h.  p.  Dep.  lu^.  of 
Hos|iitals  17  do. 

- - -  ■  Cunning,  Inim.  of  Hospitals  for  the 

Service  of  the  West  indies  only  18  do. 

Bt.  Dep.  Insp.  Inglis,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  1  Dec. 

- sS  A.  West,  on  h.  p.  Dep.  Insp.  of 

Hnspitab  18  Nov. 

■  ■■■  —  —  IngUs,  Dep.  Insp.  vice  Schetky, 

dead  2  Dee. 

Assist  .Surg.  Pilkington,  from  h.  n.  73  F.  Assist. 
Surg.  vice  Maalcod,  superseded  18  Nos  . 

—  - Wahab,  from  n.  |>.  98  F.  AssisL  Surg. 

vice  Murray,  2  W.  1  R.  25  do. 

- Mltcliell,  from  h.  p.  48  F.  Assist. 

Surg.  9  Dec. 

—  .  ■■  ■  M'Donogh,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  Assist 

8urg.  vice  Pargeter,  res.  18  .Nov. 


i 


Register, — Apjmniments,  Proniotiuns, 


CJan. 


llittik  Ai»ikl.  Kmni*.  .V*kuU  Surg.  vice  M‘I-ach- 
laii.  prom. 

llo(n>.  Male,  J.  Portelli.  Mosp.  Assist  =  do. 

-  — .  II.  J.  W  lUuuHSoii,  Hobp.  Assist  vice 
Kionis 

Excluins^t. 

Msjor  Gordon,  10  F.  with  Bros’.  Lieut  Col.  King. 
*h.  p.  9SK. 

Cipt  .'’^jeantson,  from  Coldst  Gds.  rec.  diit 
with  Capt  Iltui.  W.  T.  Grarc*.  lu  p. 

-  KirWinan,  from  91  F.  with  Capt  Kirwan, 
h.  i».  6  F. 

Lieut  Ramus,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 
Lieut  Har\ev,  h.  |i.  60  F. 

— M.-icilonald,  from  53  F.  with  Lieut  Leslie, 
97  F. 

—  ■  —  White,  fnun  Afr.  Col.  Corps  with  Lieut 

I  .aye,  h.  p.  \'ork  ('ha^s. 

F.iuign  Kelly,  from  16  F.  with  Knsign  Johnston, 
F. 

- Wolff,  from  60  F.  with  Ensign  M  ilford, 

h.  p.  1 1  F. 

Quart  Mast  Campbell,  from  To  F.  with  Ensign 
Hiekson,  h.  p.  F. 

iiurg.  Callow,  from  31  F.  with  Surg.  M’hite,  81  F. 

Hetignatnms  and  Retirements. 

Major  l*;|»oorH*r  2  Dr. 

Capt  Sir  L.  Dukintield,  Ut  Uren.  Gds. 

- —  Kersteman,  43  F. 

- I)e  Dain.as,  U)  F. 

- - FayiH*,  It.  Kng. 

Lieut  Bayard,  15  Dr. 

- Hatton.  5  F. 

2d  l.icut.  L.  B.  M  ilford,  60  R. 

ConH't  H.  Wellesley,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

- - Vise.  Kirkwall,  3  Dr. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  J.  R.  Palmer. 

Hosp.  Assist  ThornUin. 

-  -  M ‘Christie. 

■ - — - Pargctcr. 

Appointments  canceUed. 

Lieut  Mildmay,  87  F. 

Lieut  Warburttm,  Ceylon  Reg. 

Staff  .Assist  Surg.  CliTOrd. 

Superseded, 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Macleod. 

Rernox'rd  from  the  Srri'ice. 

Imsign  Wilton,  29  F. 

Deaths. 

Gen.  Hon.  J.  r>cslie  Cuming,  late  of  Gren.  GiU. 

Edinburgh  SfV  Nov.  1824. 

Ueut  Gen.  illiams,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

Major-C^n.  Rowley,  R.  Eng.  Dep.  Inspect (iSl! 
of  r  ortitieations,  Fjisex  1  Dec. 

- - Thomas,  i-iast  India  Comp.  Serv. 

Cot  Di'sbarres.  late  of  60  F. 

Lieut  Col.  Eme*.  5  K.  IViminica 

- - -  Dcschambault,  h.  p.  109  F.  Montreal. 

Canada  24  j^, 

- -  Six>tt,  (.ast  India  Comp.  Serv. 

- - Krnn,  do. 

~~ —  —  Maemorine,  do. 

- MackintoKh,  do. 

- - fYith,  do. 

- - 7—  l*aton,  do. 

Ma^  Hetehcr,  5  F.  Barbadixw  54  Oct 

by  a  sentiiiel  of  the 

^**1^^*^  '  harlotte,  St.  Vincent  |3  do. 

_ li*  V’’  25  .*iept. 

_ Koyal  Marinos  H  Fdi. 

- Adlam,  h.  |i.  do. 

- nmore.  do. 

• - Htitter,  Fjbt-lodia  Comp.  Serv. 

- -  Owen,  do. 

Ferris,  do. 


Capt  Barlow,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay  .30  June 
- Sale,  4  Dr.  do.  25  da 

—  Duhigg,  27  F.  lost  at  sea  on  passage  from 

Gibraltar  Nov. 

- Lett,  h.  p.  26  F.  Canada  6  Ju!\ 

— —  Chapman,  Rival.  Art  11  Dee.  1.S2.1. 

■ ...  —  J.  (irant.  h.  p.  R.  Art  Jersey  1  April  iM't 

- Defferd,  Royal  Marines  do. 

- Reding,  h.  p.  do. 

— •  Pring,  Adiut  2d  W  arwickshire  Local  Mili- 
tia  13  Nov. 

Lieut  Hamilton,  77  F .  Hamilton,  N.  B.  20  Dtv. 

—  ■  Marsh,  81  F. 

- Durand,  h.  p.  95  F.  Islington,  Middlesex 

Sep*. 

- Watson,  Ceylon  Regt  Kandy,  Ceylon 

17  June 

- Murray,  h.  p.  101  F.  Norham,  Durham 

^  *  1.5  May 

- Foster,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  6  \nv. 

- Fiske,  late  Art  Driv.  6  Sept 

- T)’Autumc,  h.  p.  Foreign  Art.  27  March 

— - —  Pollock,  Royal  Mariiu;s,  tlrowncd  June 


—  —  J.  James,  do.  Art  ^  Apnl 

- l.ewis,  do.  11  Nov. 

- Paxton,  h.  p.  do.  ; 

—  —  W.  Thom|ison,  do.  15 

- Blagrave,  do. 

— —  D.  Robertson,  do.  25  Oct.  18‘J.>. 

2d  Lieut  Wilson,  Inv.  Art  12  July  1821. 

- Mitchell,  Roval  Marines  10  Seiit. 

■  ■■  — - Gettv,  h.  p.  do.  Nov. 

- R.  Smith,  do.  9  May  18-' 1. 

- M'oore,  do.  24  April 

Ensign  Heurniann,  h,  p.  Rifle  Brigade,  Mindcn, 

Prussia  2  Aug.  1823. 

— — —  Parker,  So.  Lincoln  Mil.  6  Dec. 

- Beeby,  Dublin  Co.  Mil. 

Adjutant  Lieut  Wall,  of  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Jersey 

11  Nov.  1821. 

—  - Lieut  Loy,  h.  p.  Rec.  Dist.  8  Jan. 

Quart.  Ma'Jt  Kingsley,  30  F. 

■  — — - Dukes,  h.  p.  Royal  Horse  Gds. 

25  Feb. 

- Tranter,  h.  p.  16  Dr.  Iiiswich 

21  oct. 

- Allan,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bomb.vy 

20  June  1821. 

—  . —  —  Walsh,  late  10  Vet  Bn.  (.:hel8ea 

7  Dec. 

■  —  —  ■  Henerv,  h.  p.  15  Dr.  Cork  10  Oct. 

— — - Whettlcy,  h.  p.  28  Dr.  27  Nov. 

Veterinary  Surg.  Bird,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay 

**  12  July 

Commissariat  Department, 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Thomson,  h.  p.  25  Jan. 

— -  - Freeman,  h.  p.  5  .sppt  182.5. 

—  - - M'Kenzie,  h.  p.  11  Nov.  1821. 

Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Bowie,  h.  p.  26  Jan. 

Dep  .Assist  Com.  Gen.  Bod  ley 
- - — —  Thornton,  b.  p. 

Medical  Department, 


25  Oct  182". 
12  July  1821. 
It)  Seiit. 
Nov.  182:>. 
9  May  1821. 
24  April 


Dr  .Schetky,  D^.  Insyiect  of  Hosp.  on  passage 
from  sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Coast  Castle 

5  Sept.  1824. 

Dr  Haigh,  h.  p.  Physic.  16  OcU 

Surg.  Dr  Harrison,  6  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hojie 

28  .Sept 

— — -  Dent,  21  F.  lost  on  iiassagc  from  West  In¬ 
dies  March 

■  M'Ladrlan,  49  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hoire 

11  .Sept. 

- O’Beirne,  2  M'.  1.  R.  8  Dec- 

Stuff  Surg.  Bach,  h.  n.  Wurtemberg 
Sui|f.  Wynne,  h.  p.  07  F.  fonnerly  of  Royal  Wag. 
Train 

- FMwards,  h.  n.  96  F.  5  Feb. 

Dunn,  Hereford  Militia 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Dr  Sibbald,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

7Sept 

Hosp.  Assist  Mawry,  Kandy,  Ceyion  7  Jui»« 


England  ^  Walei, 


Rye  Barley  Oats. 


'lie  ■■  "i"-' 


.  I  -<r. 


'v, 


I2t 


Rt  <nsii  r. — Mclcoroh^'ical  Tubk* 


[.hu. 


MKTi:OIU)LOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinhursh^  in  the  OUervaionj^  Caltonhill. 

V  n  Thr  Olkii  n  ation*  arc  inaac  twice  every  day.  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  aftrr. 
_ The  .second  OlusTvation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  firbt  column,  is  taken  by  the  Kcgnu-i 


n.^tn.- 
'ihcrinometcr. 


IS.'l. 


Ther.l  Baro.  "  eathcr. 


is-'l.  Then  Baro. 


Attach.. 

Then 


Wind. 


i  M.  M  \  I ..... 

iDcc.  1  %  Y.  vil  .SIS  A.  .»3  I  •'  • 
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Frosty,  snoW| 
on  (ground. 
Ditto,  with 
ikuashine. 

j  Ditto. 

'Kwn  frost, 
idull. 


l-flM..-;!  ,‘*9.571  M.5n 

M.t'T  •.‘M  t  .M.A7  \ 
.57.V.A.  59  j 


!>  Cblc.  jDitro. 
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.yiv 

.is.>  A. 
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.ss.' .M..-fiHvvv 

A.."i  i:9.r> i  >  *'"• 


(  ..M.xl 

n  A..>7 

•'(  A..>i 
,  M.-.*!) 
“’  ■(  \.rA 

,.  1  M.-Vl 
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V.f  M  “ 
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Ijl  M..'> 
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*  \1\.  IS 


ir 


M-m  rbic 

.25 i  A.  .5.9  1 

.Of”  \..-4  f 
M.'jj  \ 

A.  .'7  1 
.-.s>  M.IJ  1 
A.  4  >  f  • 
.7*0  51.49  ^  v\i' 

.7w» 

.llH  A.  !7»  • 

.9-  ’»  M.17  \  XV. 
.S7:;  A.  IS  j 
..l.'iO  M.is  )  .. 
".io  A.  H  i  * 


*.  I  »•  . .  > 

I  .M.7.»  ..50.»  M.  10  \  sv 
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jleavy  rain 
and  feU'et. 
IKecn  froit. 
•snow  on  gni 
.Shrs.  of  rain' 
land  sUet. 
Morn,  ditto, 
day  fair. 
Keen  frost. 
iMiowon  hills 
Itain  morn, 
jand  cicn. 
>u’ish.foren. 
!afu-in.  dull. 
jF.air,  but 
Idull. 

iMortu  rain, 
jtlay  fail. 
Dull,  slight 
showers  rain. 
Fair,  dull 
and  cold. 


IK 


19  ■ 


.■*..><  I 

ii  X.  19  '  .r.'l  A.d.)) 


I  M.*'S 


Weather. 


C’ble. 

C'ble. 


W. 


jFair,  with 
sunshine. 
jDuli,  with 
shwrs.  ram. 
'Dull,  slight 
rain  at  night. 
!.Snow  foren. 


J  iMA’l i  28.901  .M.IO \  ....i,  ‘‘“-en. 

0.3  '  idull  aftern. 

'51.96!  .80.3151.37 'Fair,  with 

A..->1  -  .80.3  A.. 58  h’ 

-8  51.-56  a  I 


'51.96 
.51 

.,,1  51.28 
\  A..)! 


SW. 


a-J  51.22  i29..3d2  M.-^ld 
-'I  A. 28  I  .22.3  A.. 2<j; 
o,f  M.2.3  28.96.3  5I.-».  X 


W. 

W. 


Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Utavy  rain 
I  and  sleet. 
Keen  frost. 
Iwlth  suush. 
[Fresh, suii'h. 
Isn.  on  hilK. 
‘Heavy  lam 
land  slei'L 
'Snow,  with 
.sunshine, 
illain,  sleet, 
'during  day. 

.,vf  i-'9.211'.M.F’\LiV 

{  A.  .57 !  A.  •:« }  I"*''  • 


(  A.  .57  ‘.'9.19‘.'!.V.A9) 
o-t  5D52i  98.65.3^,51. 

A..30  ,  .822tA. 

or/  51.28*  .9.99  51.<>0 

'^1  .V.51  99.544  A.-’»  > 
o-f  51.2.4  128.8.30' M.-l-’x  .y 

-{a.  Hi  A.  • 


.36.3; A.  *10  f 


..30.5j 

..396 

.1.301 

.584 


.51.38 


1  .Is  ’V 


Frosr,  snow 
on  hills, 
(’old,  with  I 
showers  hail.' 
Fresh,  with 
showers  hail., 


.\tcragc  of  rain  2.796  inches. 


A(;iUCl  LTL  IUL  IlEPORT. 

From  the  middle  till  the  end  of  December,  loud  winds,  sleet,  and  rain,  were  fre. 
Huent.  The  new*  year  commenced  with  rain.  Since  the  3d,  the  weather  has  In?, 
come  more  M.*iiled  ;  frosts  have  been  frequent,  but  never  severe,  or  of  long  continuance. 
Farm  labour  it.  in  a  contidcrablc  state  of  forwardness.  Winter  fallows  are  all  liroke 
up,  and  a  good  breadth  of  clover-ley  has  been  ploughed  for  oats.  Young  tvheat  looks 
frci»h.  Turnii>s  have  acquired  no  additional  bulk  since  November.  A  great  breadth 
has  been  cleared  ott*,  and  those  remaining  in  the  field  .are  in  a  growing  state,  and  w  ill 
soon  begin  to  run.  Corn  markets  were  dull  about  the  middle  of  December  ;  since 
then,  they  have  been  more  brisk  ;  but  last  accounts  from  Mark-Lane  announce  a 
decline  in  prices,  xvhich  alw.ays  tells  in  our  markets.  That  a  brisk  demand  for  wheat 
xvill  continue  throughout  the  season  is  more  than  probable.  The  immense  quantities 
of  rain  that  fell  in  England,  in  autumn,  must  have  very  much  deteriorated  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  grain  ;  and  what  fell  in  the  subsequent  months  must  have  prevented  the 
usual  breadth  from  l)eing  laid  under  w  beat.  The  annual  mean  temperature,  by  a  re¬ 
gister  kept  nt  Annat  Garden,  I*erthshire,  for  the  past  year,  w  as  47®  4'.  The  depth 
of  rain  amounted  only  to  23.37  inches,  about  tw'elve  inches  less  than  last  year,  and 
ft>ur  inches  less  than  falls  on  an  overage  of  seasons.  While  we  have  to  record  this 
deliciency,  it  is  something  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Meteorology,  that  in  Glamor* 
f^nshire  the  extraordinary  depth  of  53  inches  anil  8  decimal  parts  fell  in  the  same 
time  ;  about  double  the  quantity  that  falls  in  the  Carae  of  Gowrie  on  an  average  of 
years. 

I*  at  cattle  arc  now  plenty,  and  prices  rather  look  down  ;  for  lean  stock  there  is 
demand. 

J*(‘*th$hirr,  January  14,  1825. 


Hci*}.sti:r. — Cijursc  tif  ICj change,  — Jiuuhriij^s.  19^ 

Coia  ft' of  F.vcltatt.!;^<\  Loudon^  Jan.  14.— Amsterdam,  12:2.  IVitto  at  si*»ht, 
11  ;  1}).  Hotterdam,  12  :  li.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  lluinburgh,  37  :  0.  Altona,  37  :  1. 
Taris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  15.  Hourdeaux,  25  :  45.  Fiankfort-on-the-Mainc.  151. 
Madrid,  36.  Cadiz,  35 J.  (iihraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48 4*  Genoa,  444*  Lisbon,  51. 
()jx>rto,  51.4*  IGo  Janeiro,  48.  Dublin,  — Cork,  04  cent. 

Fliers  of  linUion^  oz — Foreign  Gold  in  bars.  £.3 h  17 u 9. — New  Doubloons, 

i;.3iil7ti0. — New  Dollars,  4s..il04d. — Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s.ti()4d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Loifd's _ Guern.sey  or  Jersey,  10s.  (id — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  10s.  6d.  u  12s.  6d _ Belfast.  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — llambro',  7s.  6d.  a  I  Os.  (id.— 

.Madeira,  20s _ Jamaica,  30s _ Home  40s.  a  50s — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00. 


WecUhj  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds.,  from  December  15,  1S2L  to  Jauuanj  12,  1825. 

1  Dec.  15.  1  Dec.  22.  l  Dec.  29.  |  Jan.  5.  |  Jan.  12. 


Bank  Stock . 

3  cent,  reduced... 

3  V  cent,  consols.. 

34  cent,  do . 

4  4^  cent,  do . 

1  )itto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

- Bonds . 

Kxchecpicr  bills, . 

(k)nsols  for  account. 
French  5  cents... 


A<lams,  .1.  Moorfields,  cabinet-maker. 

Aiitrobus,  .1.  Manchester,  provision-iiealer. 

Archer,  J.  Gun-street,  Spitalfieltls,  factor. 
Arrowsniith,  S.  Salford,  Lancaster,  inn-keei>er. 
.Aubrey,  H.  H.  Praed-street,  Edgeware-road,  wine- 
merchant. 

IJ.adhatn,  J.  Clifton,  Gloucester,  cabinet-maker. 
Hall,  P.  Mevagissev,  Cornwall,  merchant 
Hall,  T.  St  Stephen  in  Bramwell,  Cornwall, 
dealer. 

Banks,  J.  and  W.  Garroii,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk, 
lintn-draiters. 

Biggs,  M.  and  J.  Blandford  Forum,  mercers. 

Bond,  C.  (Jravesend,  victualler. 

Brown,  J.  Exeter,  coachmaker. 

Burslcra,  T.  Abchurch-lane,  wine-merchant. 
C’lambers,  L.  Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  spirit-mer¬ 
chant 

(.'larke,  B.  .\gnes-placc,  VVaterloo-road,  coal-mer¬ 
chant 

(^x>ke,  (J.  Manchester,  grocer. 

('opjMird,  J.  sen.  of  lx)wer  Mitidiam,  drug-grinder, 
(.‘ouchmau,  S.  Throgmortm-street,  printer, 
('raddoek,  A.  Albany-road,  carpenter. 

Croisley,  J.  liolbovn-bridge,  dieese-inonger. 
Hanicl.  J.  Bedminstcr,  cari)cntcr. 

Davenjwrrt,  H.  Heywood,  i.ancaster,  grocer. 
Dimsdale,  G.  IliehtnoDd,  Vorkshire,  grocer. 
l)umd)\(ry.  It.  Bell-lane,  mustard-manufacturer. 
Erwood,  W.  and  R.  Crofts,  Distaff-lane,  paper- 
stainers. 

Faireloth,  W.  and  W.  Turk,  Great  Tower-street, 
wine  merchants. 

Flaherty,  T.  Bath,  tailor. 

Frawjijtoa,  VV.  Wych-street,  victualler. 

France,  T.  (’rompton,  Lancaster,  cotton-spinner. 
Freeman,  J.  Reading,  coach- proprietor. 

Fuller,  J.  Bedford-ptace,  Commercial-road,  slater. 
Gamer,  W.  Margate,  bookseller. 

(•iblett,  J.  Frume,  Sclwood,  clothjcr. 

Glodhill,  J,  Halifax,  merehwt 
r^ood,  W.  sen.  and  \V.  Good,  jun.  Hylhc,  South¬ 
ampton,  shin-builderv. 

Gray  burn,  W.  Nottingham,  drai>cr. 


Grimhlc,  J.  Norwich,  tailor. 

(irimwoml,  R.  Itochcster,  draper. 

(Jritton,  P.  R.  Doncjustcr,  dealer. 

(iwynne,  W.  Renton,  Sussex,  ilealcr. 

Hart,  A.  Manchester,  dealer. 

Houghton,  J.  and  .S.  P.  Skinner-street,  Icalhcr- 
sellers. 

Howell,  .1.  Pict^dilly,  lincn-draiH'r. 

Hudson,  T.  Whitehaven,  mercer. 

Hul!am,JC.  Garford-street,  Limehonsc,  ship-chajul- 
ler. 

Hulme,  J.  L.ancaster,  victualler. 

.laekson,  C.  Barhiian,  hatter. 

Jackson,  H.  W  .  and  W’.  VV.  Beaunun  t,  (ireat 
fkistcheap,  cutlers. 

James,  11.  J.  Cannon-street,  stationer. 

Jenkins,  \V.  Christelnirch,  Southampton,  plumber 
Johnson,  W'.  Redfonlbury,  draper. 

Kite,  J.  and  H.  Rest,  Maeclesficld-wharf,  .Shiwe- 
ditch,  coal -merchants. 

Lamb,  G.  Blackwall,  merchant. 

I.awson,  J.  Nottingham,  hosier. 

I>.ee,  J.  Booking,  innkeeper. 

I^vy,  J.  CJoo.lman’s-fielcls,  feathcr-mcrchanL 
Lewin,  R.  ManseU-8tre<’t,  cnial-mercliant. 

I. ingforil,  T.  Sloane-strwt,  draper. 

I/oraas,  G.  Burslcm,  Stafford,  i)awnbroker. 

J. iiiin,  E.  and  (i.  Halifax,  V'orkshire,  chemists* 
Miison,  G.  Nortliampton,  carptMiter. 

Met/,  S.  Southainptun-struct,  Strand,  bill-broker. 
Morris,  T.  Oswestry,  mercer. 

O'Hare,  J.  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  grocer. 

Parker,  W.  Hampstewl  road,  builder. 

Phene,  VV .  iun.  Fleet -street,  confectioner. 

Phillips  J.  iledford -street.  Covent-garden,  money- 
scrivener. 

Pickman,  J.  Shoreilitch,  grocer. 

P(x»ck,  VV.  Layton,  l<^ssex,  cabinet-maker. 
Powell,  W,  Upper  North-place,  G ray ’s-iim -lane* 
ro^,  plumber. 

Radford,  S.  ('imwcli-atrcrt,  victualler. 

Rice,  C.  Bennett,  Circus,  tailor. 

Richards,  J.  Wolverhampton,  miller. 

Richards,  S.  Bristol,  bjot  and  shoemaker. 
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.\LruABETiCAL  Ltst  of  Enoiash  BANKRUPTS,  announced  l>etwecn  the  20tli  of 
Nov.  and  the  20th  of  Dec.  1824;  extracted  from  the  London  (iazette. 


% 


fi,  - 


QJan. 


H.muxr,  J.  Aiid  J.  l.i\ctiKK)l,  ilouran.'.  pro^wol^- 
f.  »»  it'.  J.  Il.ph  llnlhoni,  oom-<ic‘aier. 

U.  W.  (i.  Kiiutiurrh-ktrwt,  biuker. 

-f  *»irl.  J.  (..  Ulan  tlonl  l  orum,  Dorkct,  fOOiKT. 
^h*«,  T.  S>utluin|>ton,  wine-inercliaut. 

‘'i.llor.A,  CJ.  >^Ti.  bath.  laKn-tlraiKT. 

Min*.  <’•  t  rown-ttHirl,  Hrnail  >trit't,  merchai^t. 

>n»th.  T.  Norrifc.  I^nnuhirt-,  and  J. 

\  aU*».  Ni-vf-nulls,  LK-;b\,  brass  aivi  iroii- 

lirtindtT'i- 

Mil  Ley.  >V.  linwpT-rnftil,  IH-ptford.  bukbcr. 
.sui*»inK.  Alphin|,a(»n  and  Heavitruc,  Devon, 
builder. 

Temple.  NN'.  R.  .‘^owerby,  \’ork,  wine  mtrehanL 
llionuLs  J.  Lncrpool,  mmluuit. 


I  iHwnas  J.  I»iccarliny,  drai>eT. 

'1  hoiupaon,  t>.  i'.  Wootl  blreet,  Chenywide,  silk* 
iiiaiiuf.ieti!ier. 

Townend,  J.  U*  aimories  hat -manufacturer. 

\\  T.  Bi  jsiol,  whartinger. 

\Vaikcr,  J.  Bj.dmiw.gate  stri*et,  hardwareman. 
W«a\er,  T.  .Abrngion,  Berks,  linni-draner. 
Weldi,  J.  BnneeVstreet,  Lambeth,  katnerseHcr. 

illianis,  J.  KeiiUsh-town,  coachmaker. 

A\  ills,  V\ .  tiolVrow ,  H&mjistead-road,  »^ectificr. 
AVilson,  P.  liibson-street,  Lambeth  Marsh,  lar* 
(lenter. 

Woods,  ti.  L.  Walton,  Surrey’,  chemist 
Wracg,  T*  Islington,  brewer. 

Wynne,  (i.  Stafford,  shoe-manufacturer. 


ALriiABETK  AL  IJ.sT  of  SCOTCH  Baxkrlt*tctes  and  Dividends,  announced 
December  1821  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

orr«!TKATlOVS.  Sa*e!,  James,  coal-agent  at  Glasgow. 

.  ,  .  ’*  *\ *"■/  “*  *  Mew .rrt,  David,  jun.or,  oil  and  cxilounnan,  and 

<  hue.  .lohn.  r.iitiluiut  in  Uith,  snint-nierchant  in  Edinburgh. 

^,Itg^.  J.ani•s.  junior,  wr.ier.  i.nnter,  and  pub-  bleacher  at  High  .\rthurby. 

ii.- fu  r  111  Ay  I.  J  t  .  D 

lisrt.  r!a»i:.a**\\illiain,  drajitr  and  merchant  in 

(.nvniKk.  DIVIDENDS. 

lA>we,  John  A- .lames,  ineriliaiits  in  Greenoc-k.  _  j  w  -u 

.Macrill,  1  laiifi.',  iiicielianl  *Vc  m;uuitiu.lurer  in  ( '.irsew ell,  M  illiam  and  James,  wrights  and  buila* 

r.Usgow .  tti  Glasgow ;  by  William  Hevigers  there. 

M-Keii/.  e,  John,  eallle-duilcr,  Letlbcg,  Suther-  M't’aal,  James,  (  a  masons  a.Md  builder  in 
lanilshire.  -^yrt  by  George  Douglas,  merchant  in  Glas- 

M.-i  uielilaii.  l)iig;dd,  ship  owner,  A’l’.  at  Coronan,  gow.  ...  i.  ^ 

iicAT  ^I<iciii<ilh»  D(>nal(l»  mcrcliiint  in  In\crEr\  %  uj 

M.trdudl,  Peter,  A  (  o.  merchants  in  Glasgow.  Campbell  there.  u  u  .  \e 

^llll^e,  J.^tiuM  merchant  III  tilasgow.  Itae,  John,  eandleinaker  m  Edinburgh;  by  . 

liohertson,  .'sainuel,  ipirit-mcu’haiu  in  Ia?ith.  .Sanderson,  merchant  there. 

Itowe,  Heniamin,  iiKthnasUT  at  shcwalton,  aiwl  Robertson,  John,  (ft  C’o.  merchants  in  Glasgow , 
grotvr  anil  spirit  dealer  at  Irvine.  by  James  Watson,  aevountant  there. 


lUHTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


Hiu  rn-;. 

D.  1.  Si’pt.  1  j.  .\l  sparu.di  Town,  Jainaiea.  the 
!  ody  of  Major  WiUuun  Stewart,  yi»t  legmient,  a 
son. 

\o' .  At  Balcownio,  Mrs  Korbts,  a  daughter. 
—  At  LitlU-  liookhain  Rectory,  .surrey,  Uie 
I  July  of  the  Wev.  t,eorge  Uo.leaii  Pollen,  a  son. 

—  \t  Triiuty  IIoum.,  Mrs  siol,  of  Trinity,  a 
tliu  ^l.ter. 

- ..  Mrs  Hunter  of  Thurston,  a  daughter. 

—  At  .*>;!,  tMiylield  Square,  tldinburgh,  Mn 
l  h.irlcs  T.1WM.-,  a  daughter. 

.  ;\t  t.U'gow,  the  Lady  t»f  l.ieuL4'oIonel  Ed¬ 
ward  W  lld  .ian,  of  i  jrabineers.  a  daughter. 

.■kC  .\t  Montjwher  Ihiik,  JJurruwmuirhead, 
Kdinliuigh.  the  wife  t<f  U.  Mirtt,  Empa  son. 

—  In  Hryanstone  s«piRre,  lamdon,  Uie  IjmIt  of 
I.M-ut-iicn'eral  .Mr  Thomas  Hisloft,  Bart.  G.t'.B. 
.(  daughter. 

Dec.  2.  At  Ilk,  Pniuv's-Sirti't,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
N  oune.  a  .SiMi  an  I  daughter. 

’A  Mrs  Robertson.  To.  Great-King  Street,  Edin- 
tuirgh,  a  MMi. 

—  \t  .>7,  George-street,  Kdinlrurgh,  the  I.ady 
of  Dr  .Adolphus  IttWA.  M.  D.  a  soil 

o.  .\t  GieetMa-k,  ll;e  Latlv  of  (norge  Noble,  Esq. 
H.  N.  8  son. 

.u  .M  C,retnhead,  the  Laily  of  W  liiiam  Staverl, 

1  *q.  a  MJU 

.Kt  .Miliotrulc,  Mm  Henderson,  a  daughter. 

7.  .At  W  alkir-sticet,  i'natm  Crescent,  Edin- 
twirgh,  Uie  Ijidy  of  i George  lk>vaD,  fjo.  M.D. 
thriga]  rstabluhnieot,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Uoticrdam,  the  Ijulv  of  James  Henry 
T  unt^,  a  iua 

K  At  Na  40,  C  harkHtcs.Street,  Leith,  Mrs 
t  oinbr,  a  son. 

—  At  NiMthcliflK  the  Lady  of  Captain  M*Ko- 
iHKtiie,  IL  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  lAiyntxtieid  Hou».  the  IjkIv  of  Major 
Munio.  Poy  ntabeld,  a  daughter. 

10.  \t  Guernsey,  the  Lady  »rf  Lieut-Colonel 
Ki  i.ucily,  a  rod. 

~  At  l'ari.>,  the  t.  caiitcss  of  W  KUaw,  a  daucli* 

tr:.  ® 


Dec.  10.  In  Giwa  cnor  Place,  London,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  BarU  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Great  Malvern,  near  Worcester,  the 
Ijuiy  of  Kenneth  Bruce  Stuart,  Et>q.  of  .Aiuiat, 
PerUishirc,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Graham,  a  son. 

lA  .At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  R.  Clerk  Rattray,  a 
daughter. 

lo.  .At  No.  H,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Ramsay,  a  Min. 

M.  .At  his  house  in  Rryanstoiie  Square,  London, 
the  wife  of  Josejih  Hume,  Esq.  M.P.  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings  .Andervm,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  In  .South  Ercderiek-.Slreet,  Edinburgh,  the 
I-ady  of  Captain  Wyndowe,  royal  dragoons,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Sundrum,  Mrs  Hamilton  of  Sundnun,  a 
daughter. 

1 4.  .\t  River  Bank,  Mrs  Anderson,  a  daughter. 

IH.  At  No.  in,  C'oehrane-.Street,  Glasgow,  Mri 
Burnside,  a  daughter. 

tfl.  .At  JS,  Cliarlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr* 
John  Lean.ionth,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gosford,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elcho,  a 
daughter. 

T*.  At  EMinbnrgh,  the  loidy  of  John  Birtwhistle, 
Esq^  of  Barharrow,  a  daughter. 

23.  In  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  Lady  Petre, 
a  son. 

21.  -At  Spreull’s  Court.  Glasgow,  Mr*  Maear* 
thur,  a  son. 

—  .At  .%,  George-Street,  Edinburgh*  Mi*  Po- 
loek,  a  daughter. 

27.  Mr*  Drys^e,  No.  8,  Roval  Circus,  Edin 
burgh,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES.  „  ' 

1H24.  May  7.  At  Dinapore,  George  Paxton,  Etq. 
M.D.  in  the  military  service  of  the  Hon.  the  Ea*l- 
India  f ’<OTpany,  to  Margaret  Maria,  aecorvl  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wm.  Sfnttiswooae,  Esq.  C'Uyw'hat,  Perth¬ 
shire. 


May  rJ.  At  Apra.  in  UciiKal.  .1.  NV.  ttoyd,  Faj. 
of  tlic  lion.  fc:ast-ln«tUit;oini>*uiy’!i medical  service, 
li)  Miss  Helen  Mcrehande. 

July  -•).  At  Bombay,  CapL  Alex.  Mr.rdonaW, 
of  the  Bengal  K.sUiblisfimeiit,  ainl  1‘olitieal  ARCiit 
III  llangtHJit  a»'i  lv.aiitil,  to  Miss  Maria  F'Jpliinston, 
daughter  of  John  F.lphinstoii,  ivv}.  of  the  civil 
service, land  late  Member  of  ('ouneil  on  the  Brtf* 
sideiiey  of  Bombay.  ,  ,  .  „  . 

Nov.  IT.  In  Florence,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  \nibassador.  Captain  Daviil  Wilson,  of  the 
Bombay  armv,  to  Miss  J.  L.  Vouon,  daughter  of 
the  late  I’roft^sm  \’oung,  of  (ilasgow. 

^J.  At  North  Bank,  Nlr  Win.  Thomson,  mer- 
elunt.  Cila>gow,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Malcolm  Colquhoun. 

—  At  Kdinburgh,  Lieut-Coloncl  Douglas,  of 
(IreeiKToft,  Duintries-shire,  to  Jane  Wilhelmina, 
second  lUiughter  of  the  late  Erskine  Houglos,  Esq. 
M.  1). 

.Ml.  At  (Ireenoek,  James  Maxwell,  Esij.  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Customs  at  the  |M»rt  of  t'ampbell- 
town,  to  Mrs  Jean  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Stevenson,  Faiq.  merchant  in  Dban. 

Dee.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Bussell,  ae- 
(winUmt,  London-Street,  to  Christian,  sex-ond 
daughter  of  (i.  Young,  Ksti.  accountant  of  Excise. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Eckford,  Esq,  Captain 
fth  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  to  Mary. 
Hind  daughter  of  James  Alexander  l.aUlane,  Esip 
tfCsirge-Mreet. 

o.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wm.  Pringle,  merchant 
in  Kdinburgli,  to  Margaret,  stxxiiul  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Butherlord,  merehant  tliere. 

4.  At  th»*  British  Amlxissa<lor’s  Ch.iiiel.  in  Paris, 
William  Timothy  Curtis,  fLiq.  (now,  by  letters 
patent,  R.iron  Auinont,)  nephew  of  Sir  William 
( 'urtis,  Baronet,  to  Maclcmuiselle  Elizabeth  Sophie 
Auinont,  of  Paris. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Daviil  Aytonc  Lindesay,  Esq. 
son  of  the  late  Patrick  Lindesay,  Esii.  of  Wormis- 
toii,  to  John  Emilia,  daughter  of  ine  late  John 
Aylone,  Esq.  of  Kippo. 

—  Mr  James  Turnbull,  accountant,  Glasgow, 
to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Uie  late  Thomas 
Falconer,  jun.  Esq.  writer  there. 

—  At  StoekjKirt,  Cheshire,  Alex.  M'Gibbon, 
E'M].  of  Crawhili,  Town  Clerk  of  (Juetnsferry,  to 
Agnes,  seeuiul  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Lang, 
Esq.  Linlithgow. 

H.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
M  illiam  Stiles  Uae,  Esej.  Hull,  to  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Jas.  Urander,  Esu.  Park  .street. 

—  In  tne  parish  church  of  Little  Marlow,  .sir 
Thomas  Francis  Freemantlc,  of  .Swanbourne, 
Bart  to  I.ouisa  Elizabeth  Nugent,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  General  .Sir  George  Nugent,  Bart 
I'.i  '.U.  and  Member  for  Buckingham. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Sinclair,  merchant, 
I.eith,  to  Miss  Ann  Grant,  eldest  ilaughter  of  Mr 
(/corge  Moir,  chemist,  Edinburgh. 

At  Great  King-Street,  Eilinburgh,  John 
Swanston,  Esq.  Banden,  Ireland,  to  Eliza,  young- 
c't  daughtsr  of  the  late  Dr  Win.  Swanston,  of  St 
Kitu. 

—  At  Clyde  Buiklings,  Mr  John  I..eadbetter, 
merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
lloliert  Hutton,  Esq.  merchant 
14.  At  Waleot  Church,  Bath,  Major  Hogge,  of 
his  Majesty's  I'^th  regiment,  to  Maria,  youngest 
‘laughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Cameron,  of  Nea 
House,  Hants. 

1-^.  At  Perth,  the  Rev.  John  Bums,  minister  of 
Auehtergaven,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stirling,  second 
‘laughter  of  Henry  Stirling,  late  farmer  at  Inner- 

p. virray. 

—  At  Clyde  Bank,  Bernard  Albinus  Watt  Ewj. 
of  Crescent  war  Dundee,  to  Miss  Jane  Cunning- 
haine,  daughter  of  Cohn  Arrotl,  Esq.  of  Clyde 
Bank,  near  Glasgow. 

Id.  At  t.dintHirgh,  the  Rev.  James  Pate,  mini¬ 
ster  of  Innerleithen,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Thomas  Potts,  Jedburgh. 

—  At  Mary-le-bone  Cliurch,  London,  the  Hon. 
George  Cathcart,  of  the  7th  hussars,  the  third  son 
of  the  Earl  Catheart  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
^^vofgiana  Greville,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Greville,  and  Louisa  (in  her  own 
•■•ght)  (  ountHR  of  Mansfield,  hia  wife. 

—  At  Paris,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  British  Em- 
hawy,  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.  younger  of  Drum- 
I’jBier,  to  Isarmh  Maria  C.  Hoare,  eldest  daughter 
Sir  JoMqih  tVallis  Honre,  Bart. 


Dtv.  i*0.  At  Gosfonl,  llx'  Right  Hon.  Gt'ix  H.irry 
I.K>rd  Grey,  ehlest  son  of  the  ^.'arl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  to  Ijidy  Katharine  Charteri.^,  Unitl 
iluughter  of  the  I'nrI  of  tVemy.ss  and  .March. 

—  .\t  Bhlnie,  .\lex.  M.'ielianiet.  Esq.  of  SL  Vin- 
coiU,  to  M.iry,  clde.d  daughter  of  Willi.am  Baillio 
Hose,  Esq.  of  Rhinie. 

—  At  Avr,  Thoma.s  Raiiken,  Fjm^.  writer,  to 
Jane  C.impiiell  l.ogan,  daughter  of  Uie  late  John 
Logan,  of  Kiux-kshiniuK'h. 

—  At  .Mloa,  Mr  Henry  Tliomson,  to  J.seohina 
Stewait,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Drummond, 
hist],  Alloa. 

—  .\t  'rradeston,  GUasgow,  I’atrkk  Neilson, 
F..s(p  of  ComiN]uhill,  to  Janet,  youngest  daughter 
of  Willi.am  lanulon,  Esii. 

-1.  .\t  SiK)tt  House,  William  ('o)H.'land,  Faiq.  to 
FlizalM'th,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Hay,  E.s(i. 
of  SjMltt- 

—  .\t  In verkeithing,  Robert  Hill,  F.sq.  writer, 
.Stirling,  to  Janet,  six-ond  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Elienezer  Brown,  Inverkeithing. 

l.,ately.  At  Polstead,  by  the  Rev.  John  M'hit- 
more,  ('hanilKTlain  Hmchlitf,  K.m}.  of  Loiiuon,  to 
.*sainh,  ehlest  daughter  of  Wiaxlbine  Puri.sh,  Esq. 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

—  At  Wessel,  in  Prussia,  Sir  William  Congreve, 
Baronet,  M.  P.,  to  Isabella,  relict  of  Henry  Nes¬ 
bitt  M'Evoy,  ICsip 

DEATHS. 

1821.  .\pril  Id.  At  Seringaiiatam,  in  the  .‘kith 
year  of  his  .age,  afu-r  an  illness  of  throe  day.s, 
l.ieuteiiant  Peter  Gordon,  11th  regiment,  N.  1. 
Madras  establishment,  tliird  son  of  James  Gor¬ 
don.  Esq.  of  Littlefolla. 

June  21.  At  Ibmgalore,  Capt.  Henry  Thomas 
Ruiherd,  son  of  lieutenant- General'  Rudyerd, 
roy.xl  engineers,  a  distinguished  and  highly  eKieeni- 
eil  ottii'cr  of  the  Madras  artillery,  whose  loss  will 
be  universally  n^grettid  by  the  .Madra.s  anny. 

28.  At  Poonah,  Lieuti'nant  R.  .S.  Gibson,  se¬ 
cond  .son  of  Mr  George  Gibson,  merehant  in  Ia.*ith, 
of  the  tith  regiment,  Bonilxiy  Native  Infantry. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Colonel 
I.odwich,  to  a  gentleman  in  Bombay,  proves  the 
ciitiitiation  in  which  the  deecu.s4.Hl  was  held  by  his 
brother  officers : — 

“  1  shall  miss  him  much,  not  only  as  an  .ami- 
ahle  man,  but  as  one  of  the  steailiest  and  most  n  - 
speetable  young  offii'ers  I  have  ever  met  with. 
He  was  beiovetl  by  every  olflc<T  in  the  eor|rs,  and 
1  am  requested  by  them  to  see  that  a  tomb  i.s 
erected  over  his  mortal  remains,  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  exjireHsive  of  tlieir  regrd  and  esteem." 

50.  .\t  Trichino]N)|y,  .lohn  .Malcolm,  Assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Hon.  tii.st-Indiat.'ompany'sservim 
.\ug.  2.i.  At  Mendoza,  in  .Sruth  America,  Da¬ 
niel  \\  cir,  F~s<|.  merchant,  Buenos  .Ayres. 

Sept  8.  At  Uritisii  .Awra,  West  Afrien,  Janici 
.Sihh.al(l,  M.D.  Assistant  StafT-Surgeon,  second  son 
ol*  John  .Sibhald,  ironmonger,  I’ldmburgh. 

1 1.  .At  Cape  Castle,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ale*-- 
amler  M‘Lauehlan.  .Surgeon,  IBth  regiment, 

Iti.  On  lioard  the  Finsbury  transjxirt,  4>ii  her 
i)as.sage  home  from  (.^ape  Coa.st  Castle,  .Maria 
AP.Arra,  wife  of  Charles  .Stewart  Lizars,  Easigii, 
royal  African  t'olonial  oor)M. 

Oct,  2.  .At  Alvarailo,  Peter  Martin,  Rsq. 

7.  At  .\ux  Cayes,  Hayti,  John  Aitkin,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant 

24.  At  King’s  House,  Barliadoes,  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  after  ten  ilavs  of  severe  suffer¬ 
ing,  Major  John  Wynne  Fletcher,  Captain  in  the 
1th  (the  King’s  own!  regiment  of  foot,  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  b>  the  Commander  of  the  Forces. 

28.  At  Verdun,  Mrs  Grace  Murray,  widow  of 
the  late  W'illiam  Murray,  Kmj.  of  Poimai.se. 

29.  At  St.  Thomas,  Captain  James  IJrc,  son  of 
Mr  Walter  t're,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  2t>th  year  of 
his  age. 

Nov.  (».  At  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  home  to 
Scotland,  from  the  Mediterranean^  Alex.  Watvm, 
M.D.  R.N.  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

20.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  oxfora,  aged  .11. 

21.  At  Scravendale,  in  Holland,  after  fus  arri¬ 
val  from  Surinam,  James  Campbell,  Esq. 

22.  At  .Springfield,  General  the  Hon.  John  liCt- 
lie  Cuming.  , 

—  At  Comely  Dank,  Mrs  Isabella  Dennet.  relict 
of  .Archibald  Hope,  Esq.  CoUertor  of  Excise. 

—  At  Carlisle,  Mary,  relict  of  tin*  late  Mr  Fran¬ 
cis  Jollio,  aged  75. 


Jien-iaftr. — Deaths. 

o 


QJan.  18'2.:. 


\ov.  'i:>.  At  Mohillc  Pbv-C,  Stirlin;:.  Mrs  Mary 
I)orf>thi'a  lUu*.  n-lict  of  I>rr  Katj.  funi^rly 

tre:t*urrr  .itid  hi^  ^lujCktyV  New 

l*xo'  mU  lut.  .  . 

—  John  Krvkme.  Ir.tcof  thf?»lth  rfjjiinent. 

VI.  At  'UinKkley  I'fll,  Mm  .tamii'Miii,  aj/e.l 

KiV.  ’'Ill-  at  Il.unhmugh  .is  years,  and 

«k;i»  «mf  of  the  i:i-«ite>>t  fijumieixif  the  north ;  ar.d, 
wtat  IS  reninrluihlc.  die  h.is  jn  llwf  Uul*« 
iiiiinth>  spun  upward#  of  forty  yanis  of  ekilti  fi^r 
the  iiM*  of  her  son,  uUhoneh  she  l\as  Tx-en  hhn<l 
l.ir  aho'c  three  Vearx;  .-ind  it  w  a>  w  ith  great  dif- 

I. iultv  slu  ts  uli  Is- kept  from  her  wlieel  (xi  the 
Uhirning  «>f  twT  de..lti. 

V*.  \t  «  uisu,  the  Itei.  ('.eorge  rainjdiei!,  H.D. 
in  ttie  7‘'th  \ear  of  hi»  aj;e,  and  the  .>i>t  of  his 
Tuiiiiktry. 

—  Mr  John  White.  joumenTr-m  coniposifor 
with  Mr  .Neill,  t»ld  Ki>hniarket' t  lire — He  may 
be  said  to  ha\e  lost  his  life  by  the  Lite  fires,  hav¬ 
ing  Innii  III  gixxl  health  on  .Monday  the  Kith, 
ami,  in  tsiiiM  ipienoe  of  hi'  exertions  donng  the 
two  nights  of  the  l  alaniitj,  was  seiml  with  iiillam- 
matioii  of  the  « hf't. 

—  \t  Hath.  l.iriit.-<''olonel  Newport 

V(*.  .At  rdinhiirgh.  Thus.  >et>tlaiul,  F'.sq.  AV.  S. 

—  In  I’all  Mall.  I  mleruk  John  FiUroy  .^Tier- 
set,  \ounge  t  son  of  Ixird  I-'itzroy  Nmier'ct,  in 
thel'ouit.’i  year  rf  his  age. 

V7.  M  huiiifries,  HoIktI  Whettley,  Esq.  late 
of  the  llerwiekshire  militia. 

VS.  .\t  M.  Arvlrew's,  the  Itev.  John  (VK.k,  D.I). 
Proft'jior  of  hiMiiity  in  St.  Vary’s  College. 

—  \t  Musselburgh,  Mr  Stewart,  surgt*on  there, 
agixi  ha. 

—  In  Nltsdson  Squ.are,  Falinhurgh,  Mrs  Marion 
Brow  II,  si»ousc  of  Janie*  .Sjiittal,  Visq.  merchant, 
aged  )V. 

SS.  At  Eiiiiiburgh.  Mr*  Helm  Allardier.  agrsl  79. 

—  .M  hu  house  m  Uie  Kegent’s  Park,  the  Right 

II. iM.  lami  Hawke. 

—  .At  Jvx-k’s  laidge.  Major  Morison,  royal  ma- 

riiM*s. 

.wi.  At  t'vnrus  (irove,  Templouge,  John  Orr, 
T^q.  of  Dufilin,  who  for  many  years  w.is  one  of 
the  Kinvturs  of'  the  Rank  of  IreUuMh 

—  At  F.«linburgh,  .1.  C.  C.  Sehetky,  Krq.  agtsl 
S  •.  for  m.iiiy  yi'ars  a  profrsxor  (  f  rnri'ie  in  this 
illy;  anil,  altiiqH*  Coast  Casile,  on  the  .Mh  of  Sep- 
Unnlx^.  hi*  won,  John  Alexander  Sehetky.  Fellow 
of  Uw  Royal  College  of  surgeons  of  Kdinhurgh, 
Deffuty  Imqieetor  of  Hospitals,  an<i  Member  of 
Council  at  Sierra  I.eonc. 

Dec.  1.  At  .Netherwond  Mains,  Mrs  Janet 
Brown,  relict  of  the  deceased  John  Brown,  Esq. 
of  Net  he  rwiswl,  aged  VH. 

V.  .At  IhMiuuica,  LieuL-Colonel  Ernes,  of  the  6th 
foot. 

—  In  Criditon  Strrx’t,  J.ane,  second  d.anghter 
of  Uie  Rev.  William  (oicxbou,  late  minister  of 
(ilerH-airr,  nuTnfrlos  sMre. 

—  At  No.  IV,  I  larl-streel,  Edinburgh,  Dr  Ro¬ 
bert  (invit,  of  Newhall. 

—  .At  the  jiiaiiaeof  FaU.  Mrs  Margaret  Lothian, 
Wife  of  the  Rev.  Arehilwld  Sin^T'. 

•V  .At  Oban,  Ann,  dsughter  oi  the  late  Archibald 
Campbed,  F_sq.  of  IxTagv. 

4.  At  MkIihuUI  ottafe.  Mrs  Abigail  flillanders, 
wife  ef  'I'lioinas  .M.'icki'nue  Paterson,  Iiisq.  of 
Dwinicndf^m. 

I  .  .At  (  iqiar.  Willi.ini  T)a\icUiMi,  late  txaivener 
of  the  tTnf1<-«  thrT,  aged  87.  He  was  ilie  eddest 
member  of  the  'I'own  ( '(uincil.  the  okle  t  member 
of  the  Tia*.e**  Ciuiivil.  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Waulker  Trade,  and  the  oiliest  ineinber  of  the 
Kirk  *'iwMon.  Till  a  short  iieriial  Ix'foie  his  de- 
oeaar  he  ei-joyed  good  Iieaith,  and  full  poiiM*ssiofi 
i»f  all  hi»  faru'.tiex,  aixl  be  died  regretted  by  all  hia 
frK'Ods  anti  a(W(ii»tmancew. 

—  .At  lu*r  house,  VI,  Castle-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Misi  Curnmvfhfim,  of  Honmgtnn. 

—  At  l  nwa  Hall,  Berwickshire,  James  Mariori- 
banks.  Kaq. 

—  At  Caversham,  war  Reading,  Major-tieneral 
I'owrlrtt- 

—  At  l^jtv’lie,  John  Forties,  Esq.  aged  66. 

7.  At  35,  Dublin-.street.  Fxlinburgh,  Mrs  Jane 
M'NaufhUn,  wife  *if  Mr  .Airhibaid  FullartoD. 
b-sik'cile*.  Kdmlnirgh. 


J.  Ruthvm  A:  StMi, 


r)eir.lO.  At  F.dinJmrgh,  Miss  Christina  Tvtli  r. 
*i»ughtev-rf  til#  l«4e4\^iir^T'y**«»  of  W(KHi. 

?  houaelp’,  ^  J  s,  .  ,  •* 

*ir.  At  Alhufftah  Of  Ton<?h»rliTr  Jdnn  AVood,  a 
native  of  the  jvarish  of  Kirkipinzcon,  His  age  h 
rather  uiK'ertain,  but  he  has  often  been  hcerd  to 
s.iy,  that  in  the  year  17  lA,  wlien  Prim'e  CharltN 
and  his  army  passtxl  tlmnigh  Dumfries,  he  was  a 
mail  in  hi.;  piime,  ai!d*thf.t  m  the  year  of  th<» 
great  wind  (i71ll>  hf  v  na  ttiarricd  man,  and  had 
several  ihiVircn.  At  the  former  of  these  ix-riods, 
it  IS  therefore  supjxr^cd  that  he  would  not  lx*  un¬ 
der  VV  or  V3  year-  of  age;  so  tliat  at  the  time  of 
hi#  death  his  age  eoulii  not  be  less  than  100.  ih. 
was  endowed  with  great  bodily  strength,  enjoycil 
th«u*e  uf  all  hi#  fa«uWes,  except  hearing,  and 
was  never  Isnown  to  ha*e  even  a  headache,  u: 
any  description  of  Sickness  or  ailment,  except 
agile,  till  his  death,  prior  to  which  he  wji.s  only 
eonlineil  a  day  or  two. 

—  At  i'l.'o.  4.  St.  James’s  Stjuare,  Mrs  Helen 
Richardson,  wife  of  Alexander  Kidd,  E.s<j.  aged  75. 

—  .At  .Naim,  Mrs  flrant,  Polnicol,  agexi  Kti. 

—  At  licmark.  Miss  Jean  Voung,  in  the  9Vd 
year  of  her  age. 

IV.  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Newton,  A ber- 
deenwiiire,  aged  7<L 

I. 5.  At  Kilhrvdc  Castle,  Sir  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Alx'nichil,  Rart. 

—  .At  Dninisheugh.  Mrs  Jane  Duneomlie,  relict 
of  Captain  Duntximbe,  of  the  Hon.  the  East-lndia 
Com|iaiiy's  service. 

—  At  W  hitelaw,  in  FasI  Ixithian,  Mr  Francii 
AValker,  much  and  justly  regretted  by  a  nuine- 
lous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintahecs.  As  a 
farmer,  he  raiikeii  with  the  first  in  that  profcssicwi. 
He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  father— a  warn 
and  fimxTc  friend  to  all  his  ac-quaintanees.  He 
was  followed  to  his  grave  by  a  number  of  friends, 
and  most  of  the  eminent  farmers  in  East  Lothhv.. 

II.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Katherine  Baird,  le’iit 
of  the  late  James  llitird,  Esq.  merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow. 

—  .At  his  house,  Torryburn,  in  the  county  ef 
Fife,  and  in  the  Hist  year  of  his  age,  Capt.  James 
Ih-iinroxe,  of  the  Hon.  F-ast-India  Comjiany’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

—  At  Drygrange  House,  Roxburghshire.  Fliri 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  ArchilialJ  'J  w*. 
Es(j.  of  Drvgrange. 

15.  Mrs  kmnaird,  wife  of  the  late  Mr  AVilliani 
Kinnaird,  chemist,  Fdinburgh. 

—  At  Harwich,  iie;ir  Bolton,  I«nncB*hire,  Mr 
John  (J.  Moffat,  son  of  the  late  John  Moflat,  Kyj. 
Prestiinjians. 

—  .At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Angus ;  and  on  tlie 
17th,  Mr  .Angus,  of  the  Post  Offic'e,  both  after  a 
short  illness.  'I'hcy  were  interred  in  the  aanie 
grave. 

16.  At  Patriekholm,  Mr  William  Sbeuart,  in  tb.e 
8!>th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  hou«',  11,  Abercrombv  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Freilerick  Fothringham,  late  Com- 
iniiMoner  of  Excise  for  .Scxitland. 

17.  .At  .^t.  Germains,  Mrs  Anderson,  wife  of 
David  Anderson,  Esq.  of  St.  Germains. 

—  At  Riisitiinbe  House,  Berks,  aged  11,  the 
Right  Hon.  Dowager  I.ady  Sherborne. 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in  her 
16tli  ye.ar,  the  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Murray,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Ixnd  Elibank. 

18.  Mr  Jas.  Thomas,  of  Lochie  Bank,  aged  67- 

—  .At  Hennitage  Cottage, -Leith,  Tho*.  Tbom- 
»on,  youngest  son  of  Lieut.  Charles  Smith,  R.  .N. 

I.ately.  At  tlm  village  of  the  Bridge  of  Dec. 
parish  of  Balmaghie,  at  the  advanced  age  of  iW, 
Samuel  .Slumnon,  a  labouring  man.  He  enjoyed 
tlie  use  of  his  faculties  and  bodily  health  to  the 
last,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  death  he  ordered 
breakfast  to  be  ready,  aa  he  intended  to  tr»v>el — 
on  being  called  at  for  it,  he  was  found  a  coiqisc 
in  his  bcxl. 

—  In  Patric  county,  Virginia,  John  Camson,  at 
the  adtanmi  age  of  120  years. 

—  At  SL  Thomas’s  Mount,  Madras,  Lieutenant 
John  (».  Dalsyell,  of  tlie  Hon.  East-lndia  Com¬ 
pany’*  MtUier)’,  fourth  son  of  Allen  Dalzyell,  Faq- 

—  At  Vincaitaporum,  India,  Lieut  Jamea  Law- 
son,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Lawson,  ErroL 

-  .  ■’  1  "  ,7’"' 

’rinters,  Fdiuburgh. 


